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THE 


PREFACE 


HE Works of Dr. Jonathan Swift 

were written and publiſhed at very 

diſtant periods of his life, and had paſſed 

through many editions before they were col. 

lected into volumes, or diſtinguiſhed from 

the productions of contemporary wits, with 
whom he was known to aſſociate. 

The Tale of a Tub, 7zhe Battle of ho 
Books, and the Fragment were firſt pub- 
liſhed together in 15 04, and the ap, 
and the notes from Wotton were added in 
1710; this edition the Dean reviſed a ſhort 
time before his under ſranding WAS impair- 
ed, and his corrections will be found in 
22 impreſſion. . | 

Gulliver's Travels were fir /t printed in 


the year 1726, with ſome alterations which | 


had been made by the perſon through whoſe 
hands they were conveyed to the preſs, but 


the original paſſages were reſtored to the 


ſubſequent editions +. 


*The corrected Copy i is I See the letter to G 
now in the hands of Mr. Dean and note, Vol. II. 


Swift, 
„ Many 


5 
\ 
9 


V. 
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Many other pieces both in proſe and 
verſe, which had been written bej4ween the 


years 1691, and 1727, were then collected 


and publiſhed by the Dean in conjunction with 
Mr. Pope, Dr. Arbuthnot, and Mr. Gay, 
under the title of Mifcellanies* ;, of all theſe 
Pieces, though they were intended to go down 
zo poſterity together Þ, the dean was not the 
author, as appeared by the title pages, but 
they continued undiſtinguiſhed till 1942, 
and then Mr. Pope, having new claſſed 
them, aſcribed each per formance among the 
prope to its particular author in a table of 
contents, but of the verſes he diſtinguiſhed 
only the Dean's, by marking the reſt with 
an aſteriſk. 
In the year 173 5, the pieces of which 


the Dean was the author, were ſelected from 


the miſcellany, and withGulliver's Travels, 


the Drapier's Letters, and ſome other pieces 
which were written upon particular occa- 


fons in Ireland, were publiſhed by George 


Falkener, at Dublin, i» four volumes; 
zo theſe he afterwards added a jifth and a 


* See the preface to Vol. III. and my name ſtall Rand link- 
figned by the Dean and Mr. ed friencs to poſterity both in 
Pope. 5 verſe and proſe. 

+ At all adventures yours Pope to Swift Mar. 23, 1724. 


fixth, 
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| fixth, containing the Examiners, polite | 
Converſation, and ſome other tracts, which 
were ſoon followed by a ſeventh volume of 
letters, and an eighth of poſthumons pieces. 
In this collection, although printed in 
Ireland, the tracts relating to that country, 
and in particular the Drapier's Letters, are 
thrown together in great confuſion, and the 
Tale of a Tub, 7he Battle of the Books, 
and the Fragment, are not included. 

In the edition which is now offered to the 
publick, the Tale of a Tub, of which the 
Dean's correctios ſufficiently prove him to 
have been the author, the Battle of the 
Books, and the Fragment, make the fir? 
volume ; the ſecond is Gulliver's Travels ; 
the Miſcellanies will be found in the third, 
fourth, fifth, aud fixth; and the contents 
of the other volumes are divided into two 
claſſes, as relating to England or Ireland; as 
zo the arrangement of porticular pieces iu 
each claſs, there were only three things that 

' ſeemed to deſerve attention, or that could 
direct the choice; that the verſe and proſe 
ſbould be kept ſeparate; that the poſthumnus 
and doubtful pieces ſhould not be mingled 
with thoſe which the Deen is known to have 

A-.2 Pub- 
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publiſhed himſelf; and that thoſe tracts 


which are parts of a regular ſeries, and 
illuſtrate each other, ſhould be ranged in 


ſucceſſion without the intervention of other 


matter : Such are the Drapier s Letters, 


and ſome other papers publiſhed upon the 


ſame occaſion, which have not only in the 


Iriſh edition, but in every other, been ſo 
mixed as to miſrepreſent ſome facts and 
obſcure others: Such alſo are the tracts on 
the Sacramental Teſt, which are now fir/t 


put together in regular order, as they ſhould 


always be read, by thoſe who would ſee their 
whole flrength and propriety. 

As to the pieces which have no Connexion 
with each other, ſome have thought that the 


ſerious and the comic ſhould have been put 


in ſeparate claſſes ; but this is not the me- 
thod which was taken by the Dean himPelf, 
or by Mr. Pope when they publiſhed the 
mniſcellamy, in which the tranſition 

From grave to gay, from lively to ſevere, 
appears frequently to be the effe&? rather 


of choice than accident *. However, as the 
* Our miſcellany is now look like friends fide by ſide, 


quite printed, I am prodigi- ſerious and merry by turns— 


ouſly pleaſed with this joint diverting others juſt as we di- 
volume in which methinks we verted ourſelves. 


Letter of Pope to Stift, March 8, 1726-7. 
| reader 
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reader will have the whole in his poſſeſſion, 
he may perſue either the grave or the gay 
with very little trouble, and without loſing 
any pleaſure or intelligence which Le would 
have gained from a different arrangement. 
Among the miſcellanies is the hiſtory of 
John Bull, a political allegory, which is now 
farther opened by a ſhort narrative of the 
fads upon which it is founded, whether ſup- 
Poſititious or true, at the foot of the page. 
The notes which have been publiſhed with 
former editions have for the moſt part been 
retained, becauſe they were ſuppoſed to have 
been written, if not by the Dean, yet by 
ſome friend who knew his particular view 
in the paſſage they were intended to illuſ- 
zrate, or the truth of the fact which they 
aſſerted ; h&wever, this has ſince appeared 
not always to have been the caſe; for there 
7s not the leaſt reaſon to believe that Stella 
was related to Sir William Temple, or 
that he was viſited by King William at 
Moor Park, although both theſe facts are 
aſjerted, one in a note on the letter to Lord 
Palmerſton, Vol. XII. p. 200, the other 


in a note on a letter 10 Dr. Sheridan, 
Vol. XII. p. 227. 
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6 THE PREFACE. 
The notes which have been added to this 


edition contain, among other things, an 
hiſtory of the author's works, which would 
have made a conſiderable part of his 
life, but as the occaſion on which parti- 
cular pieces were written, and the events 
which they produced, could not be related 
in a ſeries, without frequent references and 
guotations, it was thought more eligible to 
put them together ; in the text innumera- 
ble paſſages have been reſtored, which were 
evidently corrupt in every other edition, 
whether printed in England or Ireland. 
Among the notes will be found ſome re- 
marks on thoſe of another writer, for which 
710 apology can be thought neceſſary, if it 
be confidered that the ſame aft is juſtice if 
_ the ſubject is a criminal, which would have 
been murder if executed on the innocent. 
Lord Orrery has been jo far from acting 
fon the principle on which Mr. Pope 


framed this petition in his univerſal prayer, 


— —— — 


Teach me 


To hide the faults I /ee. 


That where he has not found the appearance 
of a 7 tilt 3 he has laboured hard to make 


ne, 
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one, an inſtance of which will be found 
in his remark upon a maxim of Cadenus 
70 Vaneſſa: 


That Virtue pleas'd by being ſhown, - 


Knows nothing which it dares not OWN. 


He taught her, ſays his lordſhip, that vice 
as ſoon as it defied ſhame, was immediately 
changed into virtue; but the anoſt obvious 
and natural meaning is juſt contrary. That 
we defire to conceal no act which upon re- 
flefion we do not diſcover to be vicious, be- 
cauſe virtue is pleaſed in proportion as it is 
diſplayed ; and indeed theſe verſes could 
not be ſuppoſed an apology for lewaneſs, if 
his lordſhip believed his own aſſertion, that 
the dean was, Mot to be ſwayed by de- 
« liberate evil.“ 
Lord Orrery has alſo ſuppoſed the dean 
_ himſelf to have been the editor of at leaſt 
ſix volumes of the Iriſh edition of his works, 
but the contrary will inconteſtably appear 
upon a compariſon of that edition with this, 
as well by thoſe paſſages, which were altered 
under colour of correction, as by thoſe in 
which accidental imper fectioms were ſuffer- 
ed to remain. A theſe paſſages the fol- 


A 4 lowing 
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lowing are ſelected from Gulliver's Travels, 
Fs. the correction of this part of the 
Work, eſpecially with reſpeet to dates and 
members, is boaſted in an advertiſement 
prefixed, and becauſe being divided into 
chapters, the places referred to will be 
more eaſily found, 

In the following ſentence, they have, 
is ſubſtituted for he hath: 

6 Whoever makes ill returns to his 
«© gene factor, muſt needs be a common 
«© enemy tothe reſt of mankind, from whom 
* THEY HAVE received no as e 

Voyage to Lilliput, Chap. V 
The. children of the Lilliputians are ſaid 


to be apprenticed at leven years of age in- 


Head of eleven, which is evidently wrong, 


as the author ſuppoſes the age of fifteen 
with them, to anſwer that of one and 
twenty with us, a proportion which will 
be nearly kept by ſuppoſing them to be ap- 


prenticed at eleven, and to ſerve five 


ears. Ibid, 


Gulliver pd that he arrived in the 
Downs from Lilliput, an the 13th of A- 
pril, 1702, and that he tool ſbipping a- 
gain on the 20th of June following, two 
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months after his return; but in the Iriſh 
= edition, though the ſame dates are pre- 
3 ſerved, we are told, that ten months af- 
ter his return he took ſhipping, &c. Com- 
pare the laſt chapter of Part I, with the 
firſt chapter of Part II. 
In 25 following ſentence, bring is ſub- 
Aituted 1 
ce A gentleman-uſher came from court 
commanding my maſter to n RING me thi- 
ther; hut as thither ſigniſies to that place, 
zo bring thither 7s falſe Engliſh, 
Voyage to Brobdingnag, Chap. III. 
By putting the word born for both, 
Gulliver 7s repreſented as ſhewing how 
the Britiſh nobility are gualified to be born 
councellors to the king and kingdom; or 
in other words, deſcribing a part of their 
education antecedent to their birth. And 
though it is true that the Engliſh nobility 
are councellors to the king and kingdom by 
right of birth, yet it is not true that they 
are born councellors, Ibid. Chap. VI. 
It appears by many paſſages, that the 
ſtature of the Brobdingnagians was 10 
that of Gulliver, nearly as ten to one, 
and this proportion is kept in other things; 
| 2 0717” 
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our battering-pieces being about twelve 
feet long, Gulliver who was willing to 
facilitate the uſe of cannon in Brobding- 
nag, zells the king that he need not make 
his largeſt pieces longer than one-hundred 
feet; but this proportion is deſtroyed, and 
Gulliver repreſented as incumbering a 
new project with unneceſſary expence and 
labour, by changing one hundred feet in- 
to two. Ibid. Chap. VIE. 
When Gulliver was floating on the ſea 
in a box which Glumdalclitch uſed to car- 
ry on her girdle, and the water oozed in 
at the crannies, he obſerves, that if he 
could have lifted up the roof, he would 
have ſat on the top of it, where he might 
at leaſ have preſerved himſelf ſome hours 
longer, than by being ſhut up in the Hold; 
but as if it was difficult to conceive, that 
when a veſſel is gradually finking, a man 
will drown ſooner in the hold than upon 
deck, The Iriſh edition tells us, that Gul- 
Ives would have got on the top, becauſe 
he might thus Jaws preſerved himſelf 
from being ſhut up in it; and indeed it 
is a truth ſo evident as 10 admit no dis- 
fate, bat white a man ſits on the top of 
a box 
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a box he will eſfectually preſerve himſelf 
from the inſide of it, | 

Voyage to Brobdingnag, Chap. VIII. 

Gulliver's refdence among the Houyhn- 

hnms 7s /aid to be five years inſtead of 
three, zhough he tells us he was ſet on 
ſhore there in 1711, and departed in 
1714. Voyage to the Houyhnhnms; 
compare the beginning of Chap. I, with 
Chap. XI, of which ſee alſo the laſt 
Paragraph. 
Tn other places the London edition has 
been copied with great exatfineſs; Gulliver 
is made to ſay of his box that it was toſſed 
þ and down like a ſign- 08 T in a windy 
day, though the manner in which a ſ1gn- 
poſt 7s toſſed up and down by the wind is 
much leſs eaſy to conceive than the motion 
of the box which it was intended to illuſ- 
trate. 

Voyage to Brobdingnag, Chap. VII. 
As the word poſt is not rejected in this 
paſſage, neither is the word take ſupplied 
in the following; though by this negle&t 
Gulliver 7s repreſented as putting on 
bundle of linen. with his beſt ſuit of 
cloaths, © They forced me into the long- 

3 boat, 


* 

'bY 

1 
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boat, letting me put on my beſt ſuit of 
cloaths——and @ /mall bundle of linen. 

Voyage to the Houyhnbnms, Chap. J. 

So when the Iriſh editor found by an 

accidental tranſpoſition, that Gulliver in 

his way to England, came to Amſterdam 

zhe 16th of April, and arrived from 


Amſterdam in the Downs on the 10th; . 


he faithfully copied the miſtake, although 
the two dates are within half a page of 


each other. 


Such, among innumerable others, are 
the Iriſh emendations of Gulliver's Travels, 


and many more examples of equal ſill 


and diligence might have been ſelected 


from an equal number of pages 11 any part 


of the eight volumes; but he who is not 
convinced Ly theſe, that the Dean could 
not thus alter to pervert his meaning, 


and overlook blunders that obſcured it, 


would ſtill doubt if all the ref} had been 


brought together. Some of them however 

are yet more groſs, as preventing an ap- 

parent diſcaſe, for preventing the de- 

ceaſe; rules for ruelles; and armed with 

zhe power, the guilt, and the will to do 

miſchief, inſtead of armed with the power 
| 2 


and 
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and the will: it might reaſonably be ſu p- 
poſed that a diſeaſe which was apparent, 
could not be prevented; and it ſhould 
have been known, that there is no ſuch 
aſſembly or place as the rules of court 
ladies; and that it is an abſurd re- 
dundancy to ſay of a man who has the 
power and the will, that he has alſo the 
guilt zo do miſchief; for whatever guilt 

He can contract before the perpetration of 
the miſchief, is included in the will; theſe 
paſſages are to be found in the 46th and 
48h Examiners, and in the anſwer to a 
memorial, Vol. X. 

Theſe Examiners indeed are not taken 
into this collection, becauſe the laſt pa- 
per written by the Dean was Ne. 44. 
which is yet a ſtronger proof that he did 
not reviſe the Iriſh edition, where the ſub- 
ſequent numbers are imputed to him, and 
have received correction from the hand 
that corrected the reſt *. The editor of 
zhe Iriſh edition has alſo taken into his 
collection ſeveral ſpurious pieces in verſe, 
which the Dean zealouſly diſavowed, and 
which therefore he would certainly have 


* See Examiner, Ne, 44. and note. 


excluded 
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14 THE PREFACE. 
excluded from any collection printed under 


bis inſpection and with his conſent, parti- 


cularly The Life and Character of Doctor 
Swift, on a maxim of Rochefocault, of 
which he ſays, in a letter to Mr. Pope, 
dated May 1, 1733, it is an impoſture, 
mean and trivial, and full of the cant 
that I moſt deſpiſe. It appears alſo by a 
letter of Mr. Pope, dated 1 5 Sept. 1734, 
that the Dean had ſtrongly diſavowed this 


piece, not to him only, but to Lord Carte- 


ret, and others, and that there was reaſon 
to believe it the performance of a perſon 


who offered a piece in proſe to a bookſeller 


as the Dean s, which he afterwards con- 


feſſed to be his own. In the Iriſh copy of 


the verſes on his death many paſſages are 
to be found which Mr. Pope rejected, for 
when he added theſe verſes to the miſcellany 
in 1742, he took nothing from the Iriſh 
copy which he had then ſeen, and upon his 
authority the Iriſh variations are rejected 
in this edition. © 

But there is evidence of another kind 


to prove that the Dean never reviſed any 


eaition of his works for Falkener to print, 
ard 
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and that on the contrary he was unwilling 
that Falkener ſhould print them at all. 
Falkener, in an advertiſement publiſhed 
Oct. 15, 1754, calls himſelf the editor 
as well as publiſher of the Dublin edition, 
and the Dean has often renounced the 
undertaking in expreſs terms. In his 
leiter to Mr. Pope dated May 1, 1733. 
he ſays, that when the printer applied to 
him for leave to print his works in Ireland, 
he told him he would give no leave; and 
when he printed them without, he declared 
it was much to his diſcontent, e ſame 
ſentiment is alſo more ſtrongly expreſſed 
in the following extraf from a letter now 
in the hands of the publiſher, which was 
written by the Dean to the late Mr, 
Benjamin Motte his bookſeller in Lon- 
don. 5 
Mr. Falkener in printing thſe volumes 
did what I much diſliked, and yet what _ 
was not in my power to hinder, and all © 
my friends preſſed him to print them, and 
gave him what manuſcript copies they had 
occaſionally gotten from me; my defire 
was that thoſe works ſhould have been 


printed : 
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printed in London, by an agreement be- 
zween thoſe who had a right to them. 


I am Sir with great truth 
. your moſt humble and 
1735. affectionate ſervant, 


Fs Swift. 


. B. In the references that will be 
found in the margin of the Life D. H. 
ſtands for Dean Suift's Eſſay on the 
Life, Writings and Character of Doctor 
Jonathan Swift. O. for Orrery's Re- 
marks on the Life and Writings of 
Doctor Jonathan Swift, the 5th edition 
12mo, printed for Millar in 1752. 
J. R. for J. R's Obſervations on 
Lord Orrery's Remarks, generally ſap- 
poſed to have been written by Doctor 
Delany. Sketch for a Fragment in- 
titled, The Family of Switt, written 
by the Dean himſelf, annexed to Mr. 
. Switt's Eſſay, and Letter zo S. Letters 
from the Dean to Stella, mentioned by 
Mr. Swift, but not publiſhed, 
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OF THE 
Reverend Jonathan Swift, D. D. 
Dean of St. Patrick's, Dublin. 


O gratify that curioſity which great eminence al- 
ways excites, many accounts have been pub- 
liſhed of the life of Dr. Jonathan Swift. Theſe have 
mutually reflected light upon each other, aſcertained 
controverted facts, and rectified miſtakes, which, it 
they had ſtill been traditional and oral, would ſtill 
have been believed. Several little incidents, which 
ſhewed the peculiarities of his converſation and do- 
meſtic life, were related by Mrs. Pilkington in her 
memoirs ; though theſe could be believed only in 
proportion as they verified themſelves. Lord Orrery's 
Letters contained many of the principal events, inter- 
mingled with many characteriſtic incidents ſupported 
in general upon better authority; but ſometimes 
founded upon falſe information.\ Some of theſe miſ- 
takes were detected by a Volume of Letters ſigned J. 
R. in which were alſo ſome new materials; and the ac- 
count ſince publiſhed by Mr. Soi, with an imperfect 
ſketch by the Dean himſelf, has furniſhed yet more. 
From a compariſon of all theſe with each other this 
account is compiled. It is not thought neceſſary to 
relate every trifſing particular that has been recorded, 
but only to ſelect ſuch as will ſufficiently diſtinguiſh 
the peculiarities of his character and manners, and 
A tranſmit 
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tranſmit a knowledge of him to poſterity, of the fame 
kind, if not in the fame degree, as was obtained by 
thoſe among his contemporaries, who were admitted 
to his converſation and friendſhip. 

For the hiſtory of his works the reader is referred 
to them, and to the notes and remarks that are now 
added. 

Doctor Jonathan Swift was deſcended from a youn- 
ger branch of an ancient family of that name in 79rk- 
ſhire. Bernam Swift, eſq; who in the reign of king 
James the Firſt, poſſeſſed the paternal eſtate, was, on 
the 2oth of March, 1627, by king Charles the Firſt, 
created a peer of Ireland, with the title of viſcount 
Carlingford ; though it is ſaid he never went into that 
kingdom. He died without male iſſue, and the fa- 
mily inheritance deſcended to his daughters, one of 
whom married Robert Fielding, eſq; commonly called 
handſome Fielding, and the other the earl of Egling- 
ton. Fielding ſoon diſſipated his wite's patrimony 3 
and that of her ſiſter being transferred to the family 
of lord Eglington, the principal eſtate of the Swifts was 
divided from the name for ever. One of the younger 
branches from the ſame ſtem, was fir Edward Swift, 
who diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his attachment to the 
royal cauſe in the great rebellion of 1641, from whom 
there is no deſcendant of the name. 

Another of the younger branches. was the reverend 
Thomas Swift, vicas of Goodrich, in Herefordſhire, with 
which he alſo held another eccleſiaſtical living. 

His father William Swift, rector of St. Andrews in 
Canterbury, married the heirets of Philpot, who. con- 
trived to keep her eſtate which was very conſiderable 
in her own hands; ſhe is ſaid: to have been extremely 
capricious and 1ll-natured, and to have diſinherited 


her fon Thomas, an only child, merely for robbing an 
orchard when he was a boy ; but however this be, 


it is certain, that except a church or chapter leaſe 
which was not renewed, Thomas never poſſeſſed more 
than 
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than one hundred pounds a year ; this little eſtate 
which lay at Goodrich, he mortgaged tor three hun- 
dred broad pieces, and having quilted them into his 
waiſtcoat, he ſet out for Ragland Caſtle, whither his 
majeſty king Chorles the Firjt had retired after the bat- 
tle of Naſeby. The governor who well knew him, 
aſked what was his errand; I am come ſaid $74f?, to 
give his majeſty my coat, at the ſame time pulling it 
off and preſenting it : the governor told him plea- 
ſantly that his coat was worth little, why then ſaid 
Swift, take my waiſtcoat ; this was ſoon found to be 
an uſeful garment by its weight; and ir is remarked 
by lord Clarendon, that the king received on 

no ſupply more ſeaſonable or acceptable . 
than theſe three hundred broad pieces during the whole 
war, his diſtreſs being then very great and his reſour- 
ces cut off. The zeal and activity of this gentleman 
for the royal cauſe expoſed him to much danger and 
many ſufferings ; he was plundered more than thirty 
times by the parliament's army, he was ejected from 
his church livings, his eſtate was ſequeſtered and he 
was himfelf thrown into priſon. His eſtate however 
was afterwards recovered, and part of it ſold to pay 
the money due on the mortgage, and ſome other 
debts; the remainder- being about one half deſcended 
to his heir, and is now poſſeſſed by his great-grand- 
lon, Deane Swift, eſq. * 

This Mr. Thomas Swift married Mrs. Eliſabeth 
Dryden, of an ancient family in Huntingdenſhire, ſiſter 
to the father of John Dryden the poet; by whom he 
had ten ſons and four daughters; of the ſons, ſix ſur- 
vived him, Godin, J. homas, Dryden, Ii lla, Jona- 
than, and Adam. 

Thomas was bred at Oxford and took Ry ig he 
married the eldeſt daughter of fir U illium D' Avenaut, 


* The grandmother of this admiral Deave, whence Dean 
gentleman, one of the wives of became a Chriſtian name in the 
Godwin Stift, Was heireſs to family, 
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but died young, and left only one ſon, whoſe name 
alſo was Thomas, and who died in 1752, 
rector of Puttenbam, in Surry, a benefice 
which he had poſſeſſed threeſcore years. 

Godwin was a barriſter of Grays- Inn, and William, 
Dryden, Jonathan, and Adam, were attornies. 

Godwin having married a relation of the old mar- 
chioneſs of Ormond, the old duke of Ormond made him. 
his attorney general in the palatinate of Tipperary in 
Ireland. Ireland was at this time almoſt without law- 
yers, the rebellion having made almoſt every man of 
whatever condition a ſoldier. Godwin therefore de- 
termined to attempt the acquiſition of a fortune in that 
kingdom, and the ſame motives induced his four 
brothers to go with him. Godwin ſoon become weal- 
thy, and the reft obtained ſomething more than a 
genteel competence, though Dryden and Jonathan who 
died ſoon after their arrival had little to bequeath. 

Jonathan at the age of about three and twenty, and 
before he went to Lreland, married Mrs. Abigail Erick, 
of Leiceſterſhire ; the family of this lady was deſcend- 
ed from Erick the Foreſter, who raiſed an army to op- 
pole William the Conqueror, by whom he was van- 
quiſhed, and afterwards made commander of his 
forces. But whatever was the honour of her lineage, 
her fortune was ſmall, and about two years after her 
marriage, ſhe was left a widow with one child, a 
daughter, and pregnant with another, having no 
means of ſubſiſtence but an annuity of twenty pounds 
which her huſband had purchaſed tor her in England, 
immediately after his marriage. 

In this diſtreſs ſhe was taken with her daughter 
into the family of Godwin, her huſband's eldeſt bro- 
ther, and on the 3oth of November, 1667, about ſeven 
months after her huſband's death, ſhe was delivered 
of a ſon, whom ſhe called Jonathan in remembrance 
of his father, and who was afterwards the celebrated 
dean of St. Patrick's. _ 

Of 
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Of all the brothers of Mrs. Stoift's huſband, God- 


win only had fons ; and by theſe ſons ſhe 


was ſubſiſted in her old age, as ſhe had been . S. p. 
before by their father and their uncles, with _ WM. 
ſuch liberality, that ſhe declared herſelf not only hap- 
Py but rich. | 

It happened, by whatever accident, that Jonathan 
was not ſuckled by his mother, but by a nurie, who 
was a native of }/hitehaven ; and when he was about 
a year old her affection for him was become lo ſtrong, 
that finding it neceſſary to viſit a relation who was 
dangerouſly ſick, and from whom the expected a le- 
gacy, ſhe found means to convey the child on ſhip- 
board, without the knowledge of his mother or his 
uncle, and carried him with her to }kztehavern : at 
this place he continued near three years ; for when 
the matter was diſcovered, his mother ſent orders not 
to hazard a ſecond voyage till he ſhould be better able 
to bear it. The nurſe however gave other teſtimo- 
mes of her affection to Jonathan, for during his ſtay 
at /hitebaven, ſhe had taught him to ſpell, and when 
he was five years old he was able to read any chapter 
in the bible. 

Mrs. Swift about two years after her huſband's 
death, quitted the family of Mr. Godwin Swift, in 
Ireland, and retired to Leiceſter, the place of her 
nativity ; but her ſon was again carried to Ireland by 
his nurſe, and replaced under the protection of his 
uncle Godwin. 

It has been generally believed that Swift was born 
in England, a miſtake to which many incidents be- 
ſides this have contributed ; he had been frequently 
heard to ſay when the people of Ireland diſpleaſed him, 
] am not of this vile country, I am an Englifomaor”. 
Mr. Pope alſo in one of his letters to him, mentions 
England as his native country ; but this account of 
His birth is taken from that which he left behind him 
in his own hand writing, and while he lived he was 
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ſo far from ſeriouſly denying or concealing his being 
a native of Ireland, that he often mentioned and even 

pointed out the houſe in which he was born. 
le has alſo been thought by ſome to have been a 
natural ſon of fir William Temple, a miſtake which was 
probably founded upon another, for till the publicati- 
on of his letter to lord Palmerſton, among 
his poſthumous works, he was thought to 
have received ſuch favours from fir William 
as he could not be ſuppoſed to beſtow upon a perſon 
to whom he was not related ; however ſuch a relation 
between fir William and the Dean appears beyond 
contradiction to have been impoſſible, tor fir Milliam 
Temple was reſident abroad in a public character from 
the year 1665, to 1670, as may be proved by his 
=> letters to the earl of Arlington and the reſt 
1. . 9 of the miniſtry. Swift was born in Novem- 
ber, 1667, and his mother was never out of 

the Britiſb dominions. 

P At about the age of ſix years he was 
EM ſent to the ſchool of K:/keuny, and having 
continued there eight years, he was at the age of 
10 fourteen admitted into the univerſity of 
Dublin, and became a ſtudient in Trinity. 
college. There he lived in perfect regularity, and 
3 obeyed the ſtatutes with the utmoſt exact- 
e neſs; but he was ſo much depreſſed by the 
diſadvantages of his ſituation, deriving his preſent 
ſubſiſtence meerly from the precarious bounty of an 
uncle, and having no other object of hope but the 
continuance of it, that he could not reſiſt the temp- 
tation to neglect many neceſſary objects of academic 
ſtudy, to which he was nat by nature much inclined, 
and apply himſelf wholly to books of hiſtory and po- 
etry, by which he could without intellectual labour 
fill his mind with pleaſing images, and for a while 
ſuſpend the ſenſe of his condition. The facrifice of 
the future to the preſent, whether it be a folly or a 
EL: | fault, 


See vol. 


x11. p. 98. 
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fault, is ſeldom unpuniſhed, and Swift ſoon found 
himſelf in the ſituation of a man who had burned his 

bed to warm his hands, for at the end of 

four years he was refuſed his degree of bat- 

chelor of arts for inſufficiency, and was at laſt admit- 

ted /peciali gratia, which is there conſidered as the 
| higheſt degree of reproach and diſhonour, 

But upon Stoiñt, this puniſhment was not ineffec - 
tual, he dreaded the repetition of ſuch diſgrace as the 
lat evil that could betal him, and therefore immedi- 
ately ſet about to prevent it as the principal buſineſs 
of his life. During ſeven years from that time he 
ſtudied eight hours a day ; and by ſuch an 
effort of ſuch a mind ſo long continued, N. wa 
great knowledge mult neceſſarily have been acquired. 
He commenced thele ſtudies at the univer- __ 
ſity in Dublin, where he continued them three ns: 
years, and during this time he alſo drew the firſt ſketch 
of his Tale of a Tub“. 

In the year 1688, when he was about twenty-one, 
and had been ſeven years at college, his uncle Godwin, 
was ſeized with a lethargy, and ſoon after totally de- 
prived both of his ſpeech and his memory ; as by this 
accident Swyft was left without ſupport, he took a 

journey to Leiceſter that he might conſult with his 
mother what courſe"of life to purſue. At this time 
fir William Temple was in high reputation, and honour- 
ed with the confidence and familiarity of 2 
king William. His father, fir Jobn Temple, P. . P. 
had been maſter of the Rolls in Ireland *” ?* 
and contracted an intimate friendſhip with Godin 
Swift which continued till his death, and fir Milliam 
who inherited his title and eſtate had married a lady 
to whom Mrs. Swift was related; ſhe therefore adviſed 


1685. 


Maſſendan Warren, eſq; a Swift, declared that he then ſaw 
gentleman of fortune near Bel. a copy of the Tale of a Tub in 
Faſt, in the north of Ireland, who Sxvift's own hand writing. Deane 
was chamber fellow with Dr. SCVi, p. 31. 
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her ſon to communicate his ſituation to ſir Villiam, 
and ſollicit his direction what to do; this advice, which 
perhaps only confirmed a reſolution that Swift had ſe- 
cretly taken before he left Ireland, he immediately re- 


ſolved to purſue. 
1690. 


Sir William received him with great kind- 
neſs, and Sei's firſt viſit continued two 


years; ſir Milliam had been ambaſſador and mediator 
of a general peace at Mmeguen before the revolution; 
in this character he became known to the prince of 
Orange, who frequently viſited him at Sheen, after his 
arrival in England, and took his advice in affairs of the 
utmoſt importance. Sir Milliam being then lame with 


the gout, Stift uſed to attend his maje 


ſty in his walks 


about the garden, who admitted him to ſuch familia- 
rity that he ſhewed him how to cut aſparagus after the 
Dutch manner, and once offered to make him a captain 


D 4 5. of horle. 


Sift appears to have fixed his 
mind very early upon an eccleſiaſtical life, 


and it is therefore probable that,upon declining this 
offer he obtained a promiſe of preferment in the 
church, for in a letter to his uncle William, dated 


D.S. 56. 


1692, he ſays, © I am not to take orders till 
the king gives me a prebend.? | 


Sir William becoming ſtill more infirm, and wiſh- 
ing to retire farther from London, bought an eſtate at 
Farnham in Surry, called Moorpark, whither he was 


accompanied by Swift *. 


There is ſome difficulty in 
reconciling the firſt and laſt pa- 
ragraphs of ſect. xxiii, in the 
Dear's ſketch of his own life 
where Moorpark is mentioned; 
in the firſt it is ſaid that Swi? af- 


ter having been ſome months 


with his mother at Leiceſter, was 
received by fir {ham who was 
nw retired to Moorpark, and in 


the laſt that ſu Tilliam, tired 


About this time a bill was 


brought 


of being near London, bought an 
eſtate near Farnham in Surry, 
where Mr. Swift accompanied him, 
The ſenſe of the laſt which ſeems 
to imply that Sw? lived with _ 
fir William at Sheen before he 
went to Moorpark, is adopted up- 
on the credit of Mr. Deane Swift, 
who ſays that Swif? was there 
familiar with king William, and 
the King does not appear to have 

con- 
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brought into the houſe for triennial parliaments, a- 
gainſt which the king who was a ſtranger to 57% 
our conſtitution was very averſe by the ad- ſect. xii. 
vice of ſome weak people who perſuaded end, and 
the earl of Portland, that Charles the Firſt loſt xxiv. be- 
his crown and life by conſenting to ſuch Siuning. 
a bill. Upon this occaſion the earl was diſpatched to 
Moorpark by the king for fir William's advice, who 
ſaid much to ſhew him the miſtake but without effect, 
and therefore he ſoon afterwards diſpatched Swift to 
Kenſington, with the whole account in writing to con- 
vince the king and the earl how ill they were inform- 
ed. Swift though he was then very young, was yet 
well acquainted with the Exgliſb hiſtory, and gave the 
king a compendious account of the matter which he 
amplified to the earl, but the meaſure was at laſt re- 
Jected, and thus ended Swift's firſt embaſſy to court, ſo 
much to his diſſatisfaction, that he then declared it 
was the firſt incident that helped to cure him 
of vanity. Soon after“ this tranſaction he 
was ſeized with the return of a diſorder 
which he had contracted in Jreland by eating a great 
quantity of fruit ; and upon this occaſion returned 
thither by the advice of his phyſicians, who hoped 
that his native air would contribute to the recovery of 
his health, but from this journey he received no be- 
nefit, and therefore in a ſhort time returned 
to fir William, being ever afterwards ſub- 
Ject to that giddineſs, which gradually in- 
creaſed, though with irregular intermiſſions, till it ter- 
minated in total debility of body and mind. 

But he was ſtill indifatigable in his ſtudies, and to 
prevent the loſs of health in the acquiſition of know- 


Sketch, 
ſe. xxiv. 


Sketch, 
ſect. xxiii. 


continued his viſits after the re- that he went to Veland after he 
moval to Moorpark. [D. S. 108.] had been two years at Moorpark, 

* It muſt have been after, and in ſe. xxiv. that his expe- 
though it is Air related in the dition to court was ſoon after the 
fetch, for it is ſaid ſeQ, xxiii, removal from Sheen. 
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her ſon to communicate his ſituation to fir Villiam, 
and ſollicit his direction what to do; this advice, which 
perhaps only confirmed a reſolution that Swift had ſe- 
cretly taken before he left Ireland, he immediately re- 
ſolved to purſue. 

Sir H/illiamreceived him with great kind- 
neſs, and Swif?'s firſt viſit continued two 
years; fir William had been ambaſſador and mediator 
of a general peace at Nmeguen before the revolution; 
in this character he became known to the prince of 
Orange, who frequently viſited him at Sheen, after his 
arrival in England, and took his advice in affairs of the 
utmoſt importance. Sir William being then lame with 
the gout, Swift uſed to attend his majeſty in his walks 
about the garden, who admitted him to ſuch familia- 
rity that he ſhewed him how to cut aſparagus after the 
Dutch manner, and once offered to make him a captain 


D&S we of horſe. Swift appears to have fixed his 


mind very early upon an eccleſiaſtical life, 
and it is therefore probable that upon declining this 


offer he obtained a promiſe of preferment in the 
church, for in a letter to his uncle William, dated 
D. F. cs, 1692, he ſays, © Iam not to take orders till 
Sd © the king gives me a prebend.“ | 
Sir William becoming ſtill more infirm, and wiſh- 
ing to retire farther from London, bought an eſtate at 
Farnham in Surry, called Moorpark, Whither he was 
accompanied by Swift *, About this time a bill was 


: brought 


1690. 


There is ſome difficulty in of being near London, bought an 
reconciling the firſt and laſt pa- eſtate near Farnham in Surry, 
ragraphs of ſe&. xxiii, in the avhere Mr. Swift accompanied him, 
Dear's ſketch of his own life The ſenſe of the laſt which ſeems 
where Moorpark is mentioned; to imply that Swif? lived with 
in the firſt it is ſaid that Swift af- fir William at Sheen before he 
ter having been ſome months went to Moorpark, is adopted up- 
with his mother at Leiceſſer, was on the credit of Mr. DeaneSwif?, 
received by fir Viiliam who was who ſays that Swift was there 
now retired to Moorpark, and in familiar with king William, and 
the laſt that ſir Villiam, tired the king does not appear to have 


con- 
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brought into the houſe for triennial parliaments, a- 
gainſt which the king who was a ſtranger to 45 
our conſtitution was very averſe by the ad- a. xii. 
vice of ſome weak people who perſuaded end, and 
the earl of Portland, that Charles the Firſt loſt xxiv. be- 
his crown and life by conſenting to ſuch Sing. 
a bill. Upon this occaſion the earl was diſpatched to 
Moorpark by the king for fir William's advice, who 
ſaid much to ſhew him the miſtake but without effect, 
and therefore he ſoon afterwards diſpatched Swift to 
Kenſington, with the whole account in writing to con- 
vince the king and the earl how ill they were inform- 
ed. Swift though he was then very young, was yet 
well acquainted with the Exgliſb hiſtory, and gave the 
king a compendious account of the matter which he 
amplified to the earl, but the meaſure was at laſt re- 
Jetted, and thus ended Swift's firſt embaſſy to court, ſo 
much to his diſſatisfaction, that he then declared it 
was the firſt incident that helped to cure him 
of vanity. Soon after * this tranſaction he 
was ſeized with the return of a diſorder 
which he had contracted in Ireland by eating a great 
quantity of fruit ; and upon this occaſion returned 
thither by the advice of his phyſicians, who hoped 
that his native air would contribute to the recovery of 
his health, but from this journey he received no be- 
nefit, and therefore in a ſhort time returned 
to fir William, being ever afterwards ſub- 
Ject to that giddineſs, which gradually in- 
creaſed, though with irregular intermiſſions, till it ter- 
minated in total debility of body and mind. 

But he was ſtill indifatigable in his ſtudies, and to 
prevent the loſs of health in the acquiſition of know- 


Sketch, 
ſect. xxiv. 


Sketch, 
left. xxiii. 


continued his viſits after the re- that he went to Jre/and after he 
moval to Moorpark. [D. S. 108.) had been two years at Moorpark, 

* It muſt have been after, and in ſect. xxiv. that his expe- 
though it is Ait related in the dition to court was ſoon after the 
fetch, for it is ſaid ſect. xxiii, removal from Sheer. 
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ledge by the want of bodily exerciſe, it was his con- 
ſtant practice to run up an hill that was near the 
houſe and back again every two hours; the diſtance 
backwards and forwards was about half a mile, and 
hhe uſed to run it in about ſix minutes. By 
Y. S. 72. what books his ſtudies were principally di- 
rected cannot certainly be known, but ſeveral copi- 
ous extracts from Cyprian, Irenæus, Sleidan's Commen- 
taries, and Padre Paolo's hiſtory of the council of 
Trent, were found among his papers which appear by 
memorandums in his own hand writing to 
P. s. 276. have been made while he lived with ſir 
IWilliam Temple. 

About a year after his return from Jreland, he 
thought it expedient to take his degree of maſter of 
arts at Oxford. 

With this view he appears to have written to his 
uncle William Swift, to procure and ſend him the teſ- 
timonium of his bachelor's degree. 

With this teſtimonium which is dated the 3d of 
May 1692, he went to Oxford where having received 
many civllities he was admited ad eundem on the 14th 
of June, and took his maſter's degree on the 5th of 
July following. | 

It has been ſaid that the civilities which he rectived 
D Oxford proceeded from a miſunderſtand- 
30, 44. ing of the phraſe ſpeciali gratia, which was 
Orrery, there ſuppoled to be a compliment paid to 


P. 8. uncommon merit. 


But theſe words are not inſerted in that copy of 
the teſtimonium which is entered in the congregation 
book at Oxford ; and not to have inſerted them there, 
when they were thought a compliment, would have 
been an affront ; it is therefore probable that by the 
mfluence of Swift s uncle they were omitted in the copy 
which he procured and ſent, eſpecially as ſome ſuch 
favour, ſeems to be intimated } in Swift s letter to him, 
after 
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after he had received it: J am ſtill, ſays he, to thank 
you for your Ca RE in my teſtimonium, and 

IT WAS TO VERY GOOD PURPOSE, for I was ot” 4 y 
never more fatisfied than in the behaviour IF ; 
of the univerſity. The civilities which he 
received at Oxford, might indeed proceed from his 
known connexion with fir William Temple, but he 
might reaſonably impute them alſo to the ſuppreſſion 
of a reproach againſt which there was good reaſon to 
fear this connection would not have ſupported him: 
nor 1s it ſtrange that Swift, after his reputation was 
eſtabliſhed, ſhould, while he was ſporting with this 
incident in the gayety of his heart, pretend a miſtake 
which never happened, or that what he meant as a 
jeſt upon the univerſity ſhould be ſerioufly remem- 
bered as an event of his life. 

It has alſo been ſaid that upon his diſgrace at Dub- 
lin, he reſolved to purſue his ſtudies at Oxford, where 
he almoſt conſtantly reſided during three years, and 
was avowedly ſupported by fir William Tem- 4 
ple. But the contrary is inconteſtably true, p. 4 
for there are not quite two months between ; 
the date of his teſtimonium, and his taking his maſ- 
ter's degree. Beſides in the letter to his uncle juſt 
mentioned, he ſays, I am aſhamed to be more obliged 
in a few weeks to STRANGERS, than in ſeven years to 
Dublin college *. 


* He went to college at the 
age of fourteen, in 1681 ; con- 
tinued there ſeven years, as ap- 
pears by his letter; ſo that he 
did not leave Jreland till 1688; 
he was ſome months with his 
mother before he went to fir 
Fl illiam, and two years with him 
before he went to /re/ard for his 
health, which muſt therefore be 
in 1691 ; he returned from Fe- 
land, and continued ſome time 


longer with fir ///;2-: before he 
went to O Hrd, which ..muſt 
therefore be 1692 ; and in that 
very year he took his degree. 
The fa& therefore which, lord 
Orrery ſays, was immediately con- 
ſtrued to favour an opinion that 
Sevift was fir William's natural 
ſon appears never to have hap- 
pened. See Swift's ſketch of bis 


oon life, 


From 
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From Oxford he returned again to Moore Park, 
where he aſſiſted ſir Milliam Temple to reviſe his works, 
corrected and improved his Tale of a Tub, and added 
the digreſſions. From the converſation of ſir William, 
who was minutely acquainted with all the intricacies 
of party and the ſecrets of ſtate, during the reigns 
of king Charles and king James the Second, Swift 
oreatly increaſed his political knowledge. But hav- 
ing long ſuſpected fir William of neglecting to pro- 
vide for him, merely that he might keep him in 
his family, he at length reſented it ſo warmly, that 
in the year 1694, a quarrel enſued and they parted. 

It is probable that Swift did not leave fir Milliam 
for ſuch a reaſon without ſevere expoſtulation, not 
only becauſe Swift was no reſpecter of perſons, but 
» #6 becauſe it appears that fir William, though 

he was extremely angry, admitted his claim 

to ſome proviſion by offering to make him his deputy 

as maſter of the Rolls in Ireland. This of- 

3 „ fer however Swat did not accept, but re- 

= "te. plied that ſince he had now an opportunity 

of living without being driven into the 

church for ſupport, a ſcruple which had hitherto kept 

him out of it, he was determined to go into Ireland 
and take orders. 

Swift during his reſidence with fir Milliam had ne- 

ver failed to viſit his mother at Leiceſter once 
e 99. a year, and his manner of travelling was 

rrery, | . 

44 very extraordinary; he always went on foot 

except the weather was very bad, and then 
he would ſometimes take ſhelter in a waggon; he 
choſe to dine at obſcure alehouſes among pedlers and 
hoſtlers, and to lie where he ſaw written over the 
door lodgings for a penny ; but he uſed to bribe the 
maid with a teſter for a ſingle bed and clean ſheets. 

In this manner he went down to his mother upon 
his leaving ſir William, and from Leiceſter he wrote a 
letter dated June 1694, to his coufin Deane * 
then 
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then at Liſbon; in which he relates his quarrel with 
fir William, and declares his purpoſe to take | 
orders in the September following, wiſhing D. S. 51. 


he could procure for him the chaplainſhip of the 


factory. | 

What was the effect of this letter is not known, 
but Swift ſoon after obtained a recommendation to 
lord Capel, then lord deputy of Ireland, who gave him 
the prebend of Kilroot, in the dioceſs of Conner, a nor- 
thern diſtrict, worth about one hundred 
pounds per annum. But fir William, who 
had been uſed to the converſation of Swrf?, 
foon found that he could not be content to live with- 
out him, he therefore urged him to reſign his prebend 
in favour of a friend, and promiſed to obtain pre- 
ferment for him in Ergland if he would return *. 
Swift conſented, and fir William was ſo 1 
much pleaſed with this act of kindneſs, that 66. 
during the remainder of his lite, which was about 
four years, his behaviour was ſuch as produced the 
utmoſt harmony between them; Sroiſt as a teſtimony 
of his friendſhip and eſteem wrote the battle of the 
books, of which ſir William is the hero; and fir Hil- 
liam when he died left him a pecuniary legacy, and 
his poſthumous werks. 

What other favours he received from fir Milliam can- 
not certainly be known; Sit acknowledged none but 
his ineffectual recommendation to king William, and 
he is known to have received frequent remittances 
from his uncle Milliam, and his couſin Willoughby 
Sten ft; ſo that ſir William does not ſeem to have treat- 
ed him with a liberality for which it is difficult to ac- 
cOunt. 


Upon the death of fir William Temple, Swift ap- 


Sketch, 
ſect. xxv. 


This appears by a letter ſhe, was ſo fond of him, that he 
from Sqwif?'s ſiſter, then in Ve- made him give up his living in 
land, to her couſin Deane in Por- this country, and promiſed to 
tugal : fir William Temple, ſays get him one in Engiand, D. 70 
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plied by petition to king William for the firfl vacant 
prebend of Canterbury or Weſtminſter, for which the 


royal promiſe had been obtained by his late patron, 


whoſe poſthumous works he dedicated to his majeſty, 
to facilitate the ſucceſs of this application. But it 
does not appear that after the death of ſir William, 
the king took the leaſt notice of mr. Swif? ; his pe- 
tition and dedication were equally neglected, and af- 
ter a fruitleſs attendance at court, which probably 
increaſed the auſterity of his temper, he accepted an 
invitation of the earl of Berkeley, who had been ap- 
pointed one of the lords juſtices of Ireland, to attend 
him as chaplain and private ſecretary; it might rea- 
ſonably have been hoped, that although he had been 
diſappointed of the preferment for which he ſollicited, 
yet the employment to which he was invited would 
have been ſecure; but it happened, that after he had 


| acted as ſecretary during the whole journey to Dub- 


lin, one Buſh found means to inſinuate to lord Berke- 
ley, that the poſt of ſecretary was not fit for a clergy- 
man, and his lordſhip ſuffered himſelf to be fo eaſily 
convinced of this impropriety, that after making ſome 
apology to mr. Swift, he appointed Buſb ſecretary in 
his ſtead. 

This diſappointment was ſoon after followed by 
another; it happened that the deanery of Derry be- 
came vacant, and it was the earl of Berkeley's turn to 
diſpoſe of it ; yet whatever attonement was due to 
Swift for his lordſhip's late breach of engagement, the 


ſecretary having received a bribe, the deanery was 


given to another upon pretence that Swift who was 
then more than thirty years old was too young, and 
he received inſtead of it the two livings of Laracor 
and Rathbeggin in the dioceſe of Meath, which toge- 
ther did not amount to half the value of the deanery *. 


* As Swift did not receive non- reſidence could not, as lord 
theſe livings till after the dean- Orreiy ſuppoſes, be the realtor. 
ery was given to another, his why «t was not given to him. 
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As Swift had refuſed a commiſſion under king 
William and a ſecular employment under fir 
William Temple, it appears that his attach- 
ment to a religious lite, however early and 
however ſtrong, was not the effect of temporary views 
but of zeal for the ſucceſs of the great work in which 
he was about to engage, and a conſciouſneſs of his 
own ability to acquit himſelf with advan- 
tage. That religious purpoſes were at this 7 . 4% 
time predominant in his mind he uſed fre- wn 
quently to declare; he hoped, he ſaid, that by dili- 
gent and conſtant application he ſhould ſo far excel 
that the ſexton might ſometimes be aſked on a Sun- 
day morning, Pray does the doctor preach to-day” ? 
and when after having taken poſſeſſion of his livings 
he went to reſide at Laracor, he gave public notice that 
he would read prayers on every Wedneſday and Friday, 
a labour which he would not have brought upon 
himſelf if he had been principally concerned about 
the value of his dues which had been long betore 
cuſtomarily paid for much leſs ſervice. 

The duties of the church which he thus rendered 
more frequent, he performed with the utmoſt punc- 
tuality and the moſt rational devotion; he was indeed 
devout, not only in his public and folemn addreſſes 
to God, but in that tranſient Act of adoration, which 
is called ſaying grace, and which generally conſiſts 
only in a mutter and a bow, in which the fpeaker ap- 
pears to compliment the company and the company 
each other; Swift always uſed the feweſt words that 
could be uttered on the occaſion, but he pronounced 
them with an. emphaſis and fervor which every one 
around him ſaw and felt, and with his hands claſped 


Sketch, 
ſeQ.xxvii. 


mn eachother and lifted to his breaſt ; and it is hoped 


that thoſe who can no otherwiſe emulate the charac- 
ter of Swift, will attempt it in this act of religious 
decorum, and no longer affect either to be wits or fine 

gentle- 
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gentlemen by a conduct directly contrary to ſo great 
an example. 

But Swift with all this piety in his heart could not 
reſiſt the temptation to indulge the peculiarity of his 
humour when an opportunity offered, whatever might 
if! be the impropriety of time and place. 

ti On the firſt JY/edneſday after he had ſummoned his 
congregation at Laracor, he aſcended his deſk, and 
having ſat ſome time with no other auditor than his 
clerk Roger, he roſe up and with a compoſure and 
gravity that upon this occaſion was irreſiftibly ridicu- 
lous, he began, Dearly beloved Roger, the {cripture 
0 moveth you and me in ſundry places, and ſo proceed- 
ed to the end of the ſervice. 

During Swif?'s reſidence at Laracor, he invited to 
| Ireland a lady whom he has celebrated by 

1 5 L. 8s, the name of Stella. With this lady he be- 
"Ml 135 came acquainted while he lived with fir 
William Temple, ſhe was the daughter of his ſteward, 
f whoſe name was Johnſon, and fir William when he 
died left her one thouſand pounds in conſideration of 
14 9. ö. 83 her father's faithful ſervices; at the death 


of ſir William which happened in 1699, ſhe 
was in the ſixteenth year of her age“, and it was about 
two years afterwards that at Swi7's invitation ſhe left 
M England, accompanied by mrs. Dingley, a lady who 
i was fifteen years older, and whoſe whole fortune 
1 3 though ſhe was related to fir William, was 
140 no more than an annuity of twenty-ſeven 
| pounds. Whether Swift at this time defired the 
company of Stella as a wite or a friend is not certain, 
but the reaſon which ſhe and her companion then 
gave for their leaving England, was, that in Ireland 


Mr. Deane Swift ſays 18, ſhe was in Jreland from 18, in 
but it appears by the poem on his introduction to Bons Mots de 
her birth day in 1718, that ſne Stella, Vol. XII. 


was then but 34 ; the Deane ſays 
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the intereſt of money was high and proviſtorſs were 
cheap ; it appears however that other reaſons were 
ſuſpected in the neighbourhood of Moorepark ; for 
mr. Thomas Swift, the rector of Puttenham, in a let- 
ter which he wrote a few years afterwards, enquires 
whether Jonathan was married, or whether he had 
been able to reſiſt the charms of both thoſe gentlewg- 
men who marched from Moorepark to Dub- 
lin, with a reſolution to engage him. It ap- 5 . 0, 
pears too, that Swif?, if he did not addreſs + 

her himſelf, yet contrived to break off a treaty of 
marriage with another, by perſuading her to infiſt up- 
on terms with which the gentleman could not com- 
ply. But whatever was Sroift's attachment b. S. 8 
to mrs. Johnſon, every poſſible precaution 9: 
was taken to prevent ſcandal ; they never lived in 
the ſame houſe ; when Swift was abſent, mrs. Johnſon 
and her friend reſided at the parſonage; when he re- 
turned, they removed either to the houſe of doctor 


Raymond, vicar of Trim, a gentleman of great hoſpi- 


tality and Sw üs intimate friend, or to a 
lodging provided for them in the neigh- . 96. 
bourhood, neither were they ever known to meet but 
in the preſence of a third perſon. Swift made fre- 
quent excurſions to Duin and ſome to London, but 
mrs. Zohnſon was buried in ſolitude and obſcurity, ſhe 
was known only to a few of Suift's moſt intimate ac- 
quaintance, and had no female companion except 


mrs. Dingley. | 


In 1701, Swift took his doctor's degree, and in 
1702, ſoon after the death of king William, he went 
to England for the firſt time, after his ſettlement at 
Laracor; a journey which he frequently repeated 


during the reign of queen Anne. Mrs. Fohnſon was 


once alſo in England in 1705, but returned in a few 
months, and never afterwards croſſed the 

! 2 32 . D. S, D. 
channel. 


4 


He ſoon became eminent as a writer, and in that 
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character at leaſt was known to the great men in bottz 
the factions, which were diſtinguiſhed by the names 
of whig and tory ; he had been educated among the 
whigs, but he at length attached himſelf 
to the tories, becaule, as he ſaid, the whigs 
had renounced their old principles and re- 
ceived others, which their forefathers held in utter 

abhorrence ; he did not however write any 
D. S. 148. political pamphlet from the year 1701 to 
the year 1708. 

But though by his frequent excurſions to England 
and a long,abſence from his cures, he appears to have 
delayed the execution of his purpoſe to excel as a 
preacher, yet he uled to declare that he did not re- 

nounce it till his acquaintance with Harley, 

J. X. nor did he ever mention his ſubſequent at- 
7665, tachment to politics without indubitable 

ſigns of penitence and regret. 

It is probable that he hoped to exert himſelf more 
effectually in the church by acquiring ſome other pre- 
ferment, and that with this view, he was ſollicitous to 
be near the court, for before his acquaintance with: 
lord Oxford, a biſhoprick was intended for him by 
the queen, but archbiſhop Sharpe and a certain great 
lady having miſrepreſented his principles and cha- 
racter, her majeſty gave it to another; of this injury, 
7. R.271 however, the archbiſhop was afterwards. 

1 1%truly ſenſible, expreſſed great ſorrow for it, 
and defired his forgiveneſs. 

After this diſappointment it was not long before a 
new ſcene opened before him, for in 1710, being then 


Orrery, 
27. 


in England, he was impowered by his grace the lord 
primate of Ireland to ſollicit the queen to exonerate 


the clergy of Ireland from paying the twen- 


. tieth parts and firſt fruits. And upon this 
X11. occaſion his acquaintance with Harley com- 


menced. 
As ſoon as he had received the biſhop's letter, in- 
ſtruc- 
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. ſtructions, and authority, he reſolved to apply to 
2 Mr. Harley, not only becauſe he was a principal 
f rſon in the queen's miniſtry, but becauſe by his 
8 intereſt the ſame favour had been granted to the 
4 ' clergy of England. That he might not wait upon 
Mir. Harley to whom his name was well known wholly 
y Vuithout recommendation, he got himſelf repreſented 
I as a perſon who had been extreamly ill uſed by the 
laſt miniſtry, becauſe he would not go certain lengths 


{ which they would have had him, this being 
E in ſome ſort Mr. Harley's own caſe, | ; mage) 
2 Mr. Harley received him with the utmoſt xi 


Eindneſs and reſpect, he fat with him two 

hours in company, and two hours he was with him 
alone; he not only ingaged in the doctor's immediate 
2 buſineſs with the utmoſt zeal and ſoon after accom- 
pliſhed it, but told him he muſt bring him acquaint- 
. ed with Mr. Str. John, invited him to dine with him, 
' charged him to come often, and, when the doctor 
- Propoſed attending at his levy, told him that was no 
* place for friends, The doctor ſoon after became per- 
y = ſonally acquainted with the reſt of the miniſters, who 
it appear to have courted and careſſed him with uncom- 
\. mon aſſiduity. He dined every Saturday at Mr. 


BP" © 


7 Harley's, with the lord Keeper, Mr. ſecretary &.. 
3. John, and lord Rivers: on that day no other perſon 
t, was for ſome time admitted; but this ſelect company 
= was at length inlarged to ſixteen, all men of the firſt 
2 = clafs, Swift included; they dined once a h . 
n week at the houſes of each other by rota- 317. 
tion, and went under the general denomi- 


nation of brothers. 


E I From this time the doctor ſupported the intereſt 
1 of his new friends with all his power, in pamphlets, 
* poems, and periodidal papers; his intimacy with them 

| was ſo remarkable that he was thought not only to 
n defend, but in ſome degree to direct their meaſures; 
b and ſuch was his importance in the opinion of the 


B 2 oppo- 
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oppoſite party, that many ſpeeches were made againft 


him in both houſes of parliament ;* a reward 
72 vol. was alſo offered for diſcovering the author 
nad Ne of the Public Spirit of the Whigs. 
| Whatever excellence we poſſeſs, or what- 
ever honours we obtain, the pleaſure which they pro- 
duce is all relative to ſome particular favourite with 
whom we are tenderly connected, either by friendſhip 
or by love; or at molt it terminates, like rays. col- 
lected by a burning-glaſs,.in a very ſmall circle which 
is ſcarce more than a point, and like light becomes 
ſenſible only by reflection. Thus Swift, while he was 
courted and careſſed by thoſe whom others were ma- 


king intereſt to approach, ſeems to have enjoyed his 


diſtinction only in proportion as it was participated 
with Stella; for amidſt all the buſineſs, and all the ho- 
nours that crowded upon him, he wrote every day an 
account of whatever occurred, and ſent her a journal 


regularly dated every fortnight during the whole time 


of his connexion with queen Anne's miniſtry. From 
theſe unreſtrained effuſions of his heart many partieu- 
lars are known, which could have been known no other 
way. And by theſe it appears inconteſtably that he was 
not only employed, but truſted ; and that Harley, who 
is univerſally allowed to have been one of the moſt re- 
ſerved and myſterious of all politicians, was to him in 
affairs of the utmoſt moment open and explicit. The 
reſult of one of their conferences ſo early as the year 
1710, was to this effect, that the kingdom was as cer- 
tainly ruined, as a bankrupt merchant, that a peace 
D. Lais. Whether bad or good was abſolutely neceſ- 

A ſary, that the confederacy muſt ſoon break, 


and factions increaſe; and that the miniſtry was upon too 


narrow a bottom, and ſtood like an iſthmus between 
the whigs on one ſide, and the violent tories on the 
other, a ſituation in which they could not ſubſiſt. 
Theſe violent tories were formed into a ſociety called 
the Octoger club, of whom Swift ſays, they are a- 
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bout an hundred parliament men of the country, who 
drink October beer at home, and meet every evening 
at a tavern near the parliament-houſe, to drive things 
r on to extreams againſt the whigs, to call the 
old miniſtry to account and get off five or P. S. 310, 

ſix heads.“ W 

But, if Swift thought this party too precipitant, it 
is certain he thought lord Oxford too ſlow, and he 
once told him ſo in a manner that ſhews both his in- 
tegrity and the freedom of his converſation with thoſe 
who have a preſcriptive right to ſervility and adula- 
tion: he had received a preſent of a fine tortoiſe-ſhell 
ſnuff-box lined with gold, and painted on the inſide 
of the lid with a view of Venice. This preſent he ſhew- 
ed one day to Harley, who having admired the paint- 
ing and the workmanſhip, at laſt ſpied a figure ſtud- 
ed on the outſide of the bottom, which he thought 
reſembled a gooſe, upon which turning to the doctor, 
Jonathan, ſays he, I think they have made a gooſe of 
thee. Yes my lord, ſays the doctor, but, if your lordſhip 
will look a little farther, you will ſee that I am driv- 
ing a ſnail before me, which indeed happened to be the 
device. To this the earl cooly replied, that is |, . P 
ſevere enough, Jonathan, but I deſerve it. ets 

It is equally true, and equally evident, that Sit 
had no expectations of advantage from his connexion 
with theſe perſons, that he knew they could not long 
preſerve their power, that he did not honour it while 
it laſted, and that he diſdained pecuniary obligations. 

L uſe the miniſtry ſays he like dogs, becaute | expect 
they will uſe me ſo. —< I never knew a mini- 5's 
{try do any thing for thoſe whom they make 7 4,370 
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companions of their pleaſures, but I care not. 5. 

In the ſummer of 1711, he foreſaw the ruin of the 
miniſtry by thoſe miſunderſtandings among oF. 
themſelves which at laſt effected it; and Parr 337: 
it was not only his opinion, but their own, 


that if they could not carry a peace, they would * | 
B 3 
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be able to keep themſelves out of the Tower, even 
though they ſhould agree. In order therefore to 
facilitate this great event, Swift wrote the 

K * 5 Conauii of the Allies, a piece which he 
confeſſes coſt him much pains, and which 
ſucceeded even beyond his expectation, It was pub- 
liſhed on the 27th of November, 1711, juſt ten days 
D.S. 335. before the parliament met, and, before the 
kar 28th of January, above eleven thouſand 
were ſold, ſeven editions having been printed in Eng- 


land, and three in Ireland. The tory members in 


both houſes who ſpoke, drew all their arguments from 
225 it, and the reſolutions which were printed 
. in the votes, and which would never have 
Stella. paſſed but for the Conduct of the Allies, 
were little more than quotations from it. 
From this time till the year 1713, he continued to 
D.8. 156. ert himſelf with unwearied diligence in 
the ſervice of the miniſtry, and while he 
was at Windſor, juſt at the concluſion of the peace of 
_ . boy drew the firſt ſketch of An Hi, 
S. 340. tory of the four laſt Years of Queen Anne, 
preg 0 The work would have 43-4 — ſoon 
1721. after, if his friends in the miniſtry had not 
diſagreed about it; and after the queen's 
death, he ſpent much time in improving and correct- 
ing it, but it has not yet appeared. _ 
During all this time, he received no gratuity or 
reward till the year 1713, and then he accepted the 


deanery of St. Patrick's, Dublin. 


It may perhaps be thought ſtrange, that his friends 
did not rather procure him a biſhoprick in England, 
and place him in the houſe of lords, where his poli- 
tical eloquence might have been employed with great 
* advantage; but this was not in their power, 
Lett. 35 and they might be willing to ſecure to him 
lord Of. ſuch advantage as they could, knowing their 

own inſtability, and foreſeeing their fall. 


But 
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But with whatever view, or from whatever cauſe 
the deanery of St. Patrick's was given him, he received 
it with leſs pleaſure than he would have done a ſettle- 
ment with much leſs power and profit in England. 

He immediately croſſed the channel to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of his new dignity, but did not ſtay 5 f. ; 10 
in Ireland more than a fortnight, being Letter, 
urged by an hundred letters to haſten back, Sv? to 
and reconcile lord Oxford and lord Boling- Oer. 
broke, the conſequences of whoſe miſunderſtanding 
were juſtly dreaded by their friends. 

When he returned he found their quarrels and. 
coldneſs increaſed, and having predicted their ruim 
from this very cauſe, he laboured to bring about a 
reconciliation, as that upon which the whole intereſt 
of their party depended. | 

With this view he contrived to bring them to lord 
Maſbam's at St. James's, and lord and lady Maſham 
being acquainted with his purpoſe, left him alone 
with them; he then expoſtulated with them both, 
but to little effect, being able only to engage them ro 
go to Windſor the next day, {till hoping, that, if he 
could keep them together, they would come to ſome 
agreement, well knowing, that in abſence the mind 
perpetually revolves the recent offences of a friend, 
and heightens them by every poſſible aggravation, 
but that, when the offended and offender meet, the 
dying {parks of eſteem or kindneſs often brighten in- 
£0 a flame, the remembrance of paſt pleaſure and. 
confidence returns, and mutually inclines them to ſe- 
cure, by an accommodation, that which they feel they 
cannot loſe without regret. 

Stwift ſoon after followed them, but was told by 
lord Bolingbroke that his ſcheme had come to no- 
thing; and he had the mortification to. obſerve that 
they grew more Cold to each other every day. In the 
mean time lord. Oxford's: credit grew leſs: and leſs, 
and the queen's health viſibly declined. 
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Swift, however, contrived yet once more to meet 
them at lord Maſbam's, and was again left alone 
with them; this was the laſt time they ever met, and 
he ſpoke to them both with great freedom, but at 
length deſpairing of his purpoſe, he told them he 
would retire, for that all was gone; Bolingbroke whiſ- 
pered him that he was right, but Oxford ſaid all 


would do well. 


Swift ſtill adhered to his opinion, and therefore 
went in a day or two to Oxford by the coach, and 
thence to the houſe of a friend in Berkſhire, where he 
continued till the queen's death, which happened in 


about ten weeks. 


While he was at this place, his mind was ſtill 
buſy for his friends, and he wrote a diſcourſe cal- 
led Free Thoughts on the preſent State of Affairs, which 
he thought might be uſeful at that juncture, and 
ſent it up to London, but, ſome difference of opi- 


nion happening between him and lord Bolingbroke 


concerning it, the publication was delayed 


* to till the queen's death, and then he recal- 
ape, 


197 led his copy, which was afterwards depo- 
y2:1, ſited with the late alderman Barber, and 
| having been ſince publiſhed, will be found 
in Vol. III. p. 351. | 

A. few weeks after the death of the queen, he 
went back to his ſtation in Ireland, all his connexi- 


ons with the court being broken, and all his expecta- 


tions diſappointed. 


But it would be an injury to Swift not to ſtop 
a moment here, and, before we deſcend with him 
into the vale of private life, look back, as from 
an eminence, upon the country we have paſſed. 

Few of thoſe who have been permitted to aſſoci- 
ate with perſons greatly ſuperior in rank and for- 
tune, who have climbed in the retinue of power, 
and been diſtinguiſhed by reflected greatneſs, have 
been able to ſuſtain the native dignity of their own 


character, 
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character, without ſtooping as they aſcended the hill, 
or being blinded by the light that made them con- 
ſpicuous to others. 

Let it therefore be recorded to the honour of 
Dr. Swift, and to animate others by his example 
and reward, that during his connexion with thoſe 
who were in the higheſt rank, and who in every 
rank would have been great, he would never ſuffer 
himſelf to be treated but as an equal, and repulſed 
every attempt to hold him in dependance, or keep 
him at a diſtance, with the utmoſt reſentment and 
indignation, | 

It happened upon ſome occaſion, that Harley 
ſent him a bank bill of fifty pounds by his private 
ſecretary, Mr. Lewis, which Swift inſtantly return- 
ed, with a letter of expoſtulation and complaint; 
Harley invited him to dine, but he refuſed; | 
he wrote to Mr. Lewis to mediate between P. S. 
them, deſiring to be reconciled, but Swift {23 0 
ſent word that he expected farther ſatiſ- S. 
faction. Harley replied, it he would but 
come and fee him, he would make him eaſy ; but 
Swift inſiſted that he ſhould apologize by meſſage, 
and declared, that, otherwiſe, he would caſt him off. 

It is poſſible that this favour might have been re- 
Jected as not worth his acceptance; but it is certain, 
that, if it had been of greater value, it would not 
have atroned for any indecorum in the offer, or have 
induced Stift to ſuffer an obligation from thoſe 
whom he did not eſteem, for he refuſed the place of 
hiſtoriographer with diſdain, becauſe it was in the 
diſpoſal of a perſon whom he regarded with diſguſt 


and contempt *. 
He would not ſuffer even negative incivilities from 


* If Swift refuſed this place, he could not, as lord Orrery ſup- 
Poſes, be miſtaken in believing it intended for him; and that he 
did refuſe it, we have his own expreſs declaration in his letter to 
Pope, dated 10 Jan. 1721. 

| thoſe 
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thoſe who, if by their ſtation they had not been his 
ſuperiors, would have been his equals by learning 
and parts. It happened, that having one day dined 
with Mr. St. Jobn, who was then ſecretary of ſtate, 
and remarked that he appeared to be much out of 
temper, he took the firſt oppoitunity to ſee him 
alone, and warned him never to behave to him with 
ſilent reſerve, for that he would not be treated like 
a ſchool-boy. I expect, ſays he, that if you hear or 
ſee any thing to my diſadvantage, you would let 
me know it in plain words, and not put 
P. S. 327. me in pain to gueſs by the change or cold- 
Letter to ananc 
* neſs of your countenance or behaviour, 
for it is what I would hardly bear from a 
crowned head, and I think no ſubject's favour is 
worth it. k 
The ſecretary received the reproof like a friend, 
as it was given, and apologized for his behaviour by 
ſaying, that buſineſs had kept him up ſeveral whole 
nights, and drinking one more; and to make up 
matters, he preſſed the doctor to ſtay to dinner, 
which, however, he declined, as well becauſe he 
would not incourage a ſecond offence by too eaſily 
paſſing over the frft, as. becauſe he was engaged with 
another friend. | 
If in this repreſentation of his behaviour, as it 
is in many particulars taken from his letters to Stel- 
la, he ſhould be ſuſpected of having ſomewhat 
exaggerated to gratify his vanity, he may be abun- 
dantly juſtified by a letter ſtill extant which he 
wrote to lord Oxford after the connexion between 
them was broken. When I was with you, ſays he, 
I have ſaid more than once, that I would never al- 
low quality or ſtation to make any difference be- 
tween men. I loved you juſt ſo much the worſe for 
your ſtation—in your publick capacity you have 
often angered me to the heart, but as a private man 
.never. I was too proud to be vain of the honour 
* you 
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> you did me.—I was never afraid of offending you, 


nor am I now in any pain for the manner I write to 


you in. 


Neither was this conduct the effect of pride and 
ſelf-ſufficiency, but of true dignity of mind, for he 
exacted nothing which, in his turn, he did not pay, 
nor aſked more for himſelf than for others, whoſe 
pretenſions or circumſtances were the ſame. 

When he was deſired by lord Oxford to intro- 
duce doctor Parnel to his acquaintance, he refuſed 
upon this principle, that a man of genius was a 
character ſuperior to that of a lord in a high ſta- 
tion: He therefore obliged his lordſhip to walk 
with his treaſurer's ſtaff from room to room through 
his own levy, enquiring which was doctor Parnel, in 
order to introduce himſelf, and beg the honour of 
his acquaintance. | | 

It was known by an accident, after his memory 
failed, that he allowed an annuity of fifty guineas to 
Mrs. Dingley, but inſtead of doing this with the pa- 
rade of a benefactor, or gratifying his pride by ma- 
king her feel her dependance, he always pretended 
that he acted only as her agent, and that the money 
he paid her, was the produce of a certain ſum which 
ſhe had in the tunds ; and the better to ſave appear- 
ances, he always took her receipt, and ſometimes 
would pretend, with great ſeeming vexation, that 
ſhe drew upon him before he had received her mo- 
ney from London. | 

As to his political principles, if his own account 
of them is to be believed, he abhorred whiggiſm. 
only in thoſe who made it conſiſt in damning the 
church, reviling the clergy, abetting the diſſenters, 


and ſpeaking contemptibly of revealed religion. He 


always declared himſelf againſt a-popiſh ſucceſſor to 
the crown, whatever title he might have by proxi-- 
mity of blood; nor did he regard the right line, up- 
on any other account, than as it was RET by 

aw, 
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law, and had much weight in the opinions of the 
people; he was of opinion, that when the grievances 
ſuffered under a preſent government, became greater 
than thoſe which might probably be expected from 
changing it by violence, a revolution was juſtifiable, 
and this he believed to have been the caſe in that 
which was brought about by the prince of Orange. 
He had a mortal antipathy againſt ſtanding armies 
in times of peace, and was of opinion that our liberty 
could never be placed upon a firm foundation till 
the ancient law ſhould be revived, by which our par- 
liaments were made annual ; he abominated the po- 
litical ſcheme of ſetting up a monied intereſt in op- 
poſition to the landed, and was an enemy to tempo- 
rary ſuſpenſions of the habeas corpus act. If ſome aſ- 
perities that cannot be juſtified have eſcaped his pen 
in papers, which were haſtily written in the firſt ar- 
dour of his zeal, and often after great provocation 
from thoſe who wrote againſt him, ſurely they may 
without the exertion of angelic benevolence be for- 
iven. | 
That he was not at any time a bigot to party, and 
that he did not indiſcriminately transfer his reſent- 
ments from principles to perſons, was ſo evident by 
his conduct that it was a uſual ſubject of raillery to- 
wards him, among the miniſters, that he never came 
to them without a whig in his ſleeve: and though 
he does not appear to have aſked any thing for him- 
ſelf, yet he often preſſed lord Oxford in favour of Mr. 
Addiſon, Mr. Congreve, Mr. Row, and Mr. Steel, with 
whom, except Mr. Steel, he frequently converſed, 
during all lord Oxford's miniſtry, chuſing his friends 
by their perſonal merit, without examining how far 
their notions agreed with the politics then 

Lett to in vogue; and, in particular, his friend- 
Pope by: ſhip with Mr. Addiſon continued inviola- 
1721. ” ble, and with as much kindneſs as when 
they uſed to meet at lord Haliſax's or lord 


Sommers's, 
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Sommers's, who were leaders of the oppoſite party. 

Among other perſons with whom he was intimate- 
ly acquainted during this gay part of his life, was 
Mrs. Vanbomrigb. She was a lady of good |, _ , 
family, the daughter of Mr. Stone, the es 
commiſſioner, and niece to the accomptant-general 
of Ireland. 

She was the widow of Mr. Bartholomew Vanhom- 
righ, firſt a merchant of Amſterdam, and afterwards 
of Dublin, who was appointed commiſſary of the 
ſtores by king William, upon his expedition ute Tre- 
land, a place which, during the war, was computed 
to be worth 6000 l. per ann. After the affairs of 1re- 
land were ſettled, he was appointed muſter-maſter- 
general, and a commiſſioner of the revenue, and laid 
out about 12,000 l. in the purchaſe of forfeited 
eſtates : but though he received the produce of this 
eſtate, and enjoyed his appointments thirteen years, 
yet when he died, in 1703, his expences had been 
lo nearly equal to his revenue, that his 
whole fortune, the value of his eſtate in- 2 1 ow 
cluded, amounted only to 16,0001. This Gale, 
ſum he directed, by his will, to be divided Ofen 71, 
equally between his wife and four children, and tol- 
of which two were ſons and two were "8: 
daughters. The ſons died ſoon after their father, and 
their ſhare of his fortune fell to the daughters. 

In 1709, the widow and the two young ladies 
came to England, where they were viſited by perſons 
of the firit quality, and Swift lodging within a few 
doors of their houſe in Bury-ftreet, St. James's, uſed 
to be much there, coming and going without cere- 
mony, as if he had been one of the tamily. During 
this familiarity, he became inſenſibly a kind of pre- 


ceptor to the young ladies, particularly the eldeſt, 


who was then about twenty years old, was much ad- 
dicted to reading, and a great admirer of poetry. In 


a perſon of this diſpoſition, it was natural for ſuch 
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a character as that of Swift to excite admiration, a 
paſſion which by frequent converſe was ſoftened into 
complacency, and complacency was at length im- 
proved into love. Love itſelf, perhaps, was in this 
caſe complicated with vanity, which would have been 
highly gratified by an alliance with the firſt wit of 
the age; and thus what neither could have effected 


alone, was done by the joint effort of both, and ſhe 


ventured to make the doctor a propoſal of marriage. 
It is probable, that his connexions with Mrs. John 


ſon at this time were ſuch, that he could not with 


honour accept this propoſal, whatever pleaſure or 
advantage it might promiſe ; however, it is certain, 


he declined it, though without aſſigning any other 
engagement as the reaſon. 


He appears firſt to have affected to believe her in 
Jeſt, then to have rallied her on ſo whimſical a choice, 
and at laſt to have put her off without an abſolute re- 


fuſal, perhaps, partly, becauſe he was unwilling to give 


her pain, and partly, becauſe he could not refuſe her 


with a good grace, otherwiſe than by diſcovering ſome 


particulars which he was willing to conceal. While he 
was in this ſituation, he wrote the poem called Ca- 
denus and Vaneſſa, the principal view of which ſeems 
to have been at once to compliment and to rally her, 
to apologize for his conduct, and ſoften a tacit de- 
nial, by leaving the event undetermined. 

This poem appears to have been written about the 
year 1713, a ſhort time before he left Vaneſſa and the 
reſt of his friends in England, and returned to the 
place of his exile, which he always mentioned with 
regret. 

In the year 1714, Mrs. Vanbomrigb died, and 


having lived at an expence much greater than her for- 


tune would bear, ſhe left ſome debts unpaid. 
Her two daughters, whoſe fortunes ſhe had alſo 
leſſened, ſhe appointed joint executrixes of her will, 
an office which however troubleſome the — of 
3 | their 
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their affairs obliged them to accept; it appears too, 
that they had contracted ſome debts in their own 
right, which it was not in their power immediately 
to pay, and therefore to avoid an arreſt they followed 
the dean into Ireland. | 
Upon his arrival to take poſſeſſion of his deanery, 
and his return after the queen's death, he was received, 
according to the account of lord Orrery and 
Mr. Deane Swift, with every poſſible mark - F. 178, 
of contempt and indignation, eſpecially by 
the populace, who not only reviled and curſed him, 
but pelted him with ſtones and dirt as he paſſed along 
the ſtreets. The author of the obſervations, J. R. 8; 
on the contrary, affirms, that he was receive! 
by all ranks of men, not only with kindneſs, but ho- 
nour, the tories being then in full power, as well in 
Ireland as in England, and Swift's ſervice to the church 
and credit at court being well known. This indeed 
was true, when he went to take poſſeſſion ; but when 
he returned to his deanery, the power of the tories 
and the dean's credit at court were at an end; cir- 
cumſtances which might well cauſe the rabble at leaſt 
to forget his ſervices to the church; it is certain that 
great clamour was then raiſed by the new men againſt 
the late miniſtry with whom Swift had been cloſely 
connected; they were charged with a deſign to bring 
in the pretender, and the ſame deſign was conſequently 
imputed to Swift, whom it was therefore conſidered by 
ſome as a qualification for preterment to revile and 
oppoſe: which party the mob took, whoſe fault it 
has never been to coincide implicitly with a court, 
poſterity muſt judge for themſelves ; but it ſeems 
probable that theſe accounts however contradictory 
may both be true, and that Swift at this time might 
be the Sacheveral of Ireland, followed by the mob of 
one faction with execrations; and by the other with 


thouts of applauſe. 
Ir 
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It is however agreed that the archbiſhop of Dublin 
and ſome of his old friends in the chapter ſet them- 
ſelves againſt his meaſures with all their force, and 
laboured to diſappoint him in the exerciſe of his power 
by every art of oppoſition and delay. But whatever 
prejudice they had conceived againft him was ſoon 
removed, by the diſintereſted integrity of his con- 
duct, which was ſo apparent and ſtriking, that they 
ſoon regarded him with reſpect and veneration, and 
almoſt implicitly acquieſced in whatever he propoſed. 

This removal from England to Ireland was the great 
event which determined the colour of his life, bound- 
ed his views, and ſhewed him at once what he might 
poſſeſs, and for what he might hope. 

There is a time when every man is ſtruck with a 
ſenſe of his mortality, and feels the force of a truth 
to which he has conſented merely from cuſtom with- 
out conſidering its certainty, or importance. This 
time ſeldom happens in the chearful ſimplicity of in- 
fancy, or in the firſt 1 impatience of youth, when © the 
world is all before us,* when every object has the 
force of novelty, and every deſire of pleaſure receives 
auxiliar ſtrength from curioſity ; but after the firſt 
heat of the race, when we ſtop to recover from our 
fatigue, we naturally conſider the ground betore us, 
and then perceive that at the end of the courſe are 
clouds and darkneſs ; that the grave will ſoon'inter- 
cept our perſuit of temporal telicity, and that, if we 
cannot ſtretch to the goal that is beyond it, we run in 
vain, and ſpend our ſtrength for nought. Great diſ- 
appointments which change our general plan, and 
make it neceſſary to enter the world as it were a ſe- 
cond time, ſeldom fail to alarm us with the brevity 
of life, and repreſs our alacrity 1 precluding our 
hopes. 

The dean whether by the vigour and activity of 
his imagination, the multitude of his ideas, or the ar- 
dour of his purſuits, eſcaped the force of this — 
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till his retreat to Treland on the death of the queen; 
and then indeed it came upon him with 7, to 
ſuch influence that after fifteen years it con- Boing. 
ſtantly recurred when he firſt awaked in S#rote, Pope 
the morning, and was not diſmiſſed till he 10 LX. P. 
again began to ſleep. I | 
As ſoon as he was ſettled at Dublin, Mrs. Johnſon re- 
moved from the country to be near him, but they 
{till lived in ſeparate houſes; his reſidence was at the 
deanery, and her's in lodgings, on the other ſide of 
the river Liffy. 
The dean kept two publick days every week, 
and, though the circle of his viſitors is ſaid at firſt 
to have been ſmall, yet, it ſoon increaſed, Fg 
and always conſiſted of the beſt company. - _ 
Thoſe who were more particularly the companions of 
his choice, were ſuch as would have done honour to 
any character; they were the Grattons, ſeven brothers, 
the ſons of doctor Gratton, a venerable and hoſpital 
clergyman, who gave them all a liberal education. 
The eldeſt was a juſtice of peace, and lived reputably 
on his patrimony in the country; another was a phy- 
ſician, and another a merchant, both eminent in their 
profeſſions ; three others were clergymen who had a 
competent proviſion in the church, and the youngeſt 
was fellow of Dublin college, and maſter of the great 
free-ſchool at Euniſtilling: They were all perſons of 
oreat merit, as generally acquainted and as much be- 
loved as any in the kingdom: The Jackſons, a fami- 
ly of which both men and women were genteel, a- 
greeable, and well bred, ſuch companions 
as no wiſe man ever wanted, if they could 7. 75 * 
be had: George Rochford, and Peter Lud- e 
low, men of fortune, learning, wit, humour, 
and virtue: and Mr. Matthew Lord, deemed the beſt 
lay ſcholar of his time: Theſe, with the fellows of 
the college, Dr. Walmeſley, Dr. Helſbam, Dr. Delany, 
Dr. Stopford, now biſhop of Cloyne, and Dr. Serridan. 
| C Lady 
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Lady Euſtace, Mrs. Moore, lady Betty Rochford, and 
bs. Ludlow, with Mrs. Johnſon, and her friends, 
were the perſons with whom Swift ſpent his lei- 
ſure hours, from the year 1714 to the year 1720, 
a period in which it has been injuriouſly ſaid, that his 
choice of companions ſhewed him of a de- 
praved taſte, There was indeed among his 
companions one perſon who could derive 
no honour from his lineage, a foundling, whom Swifz 
chereiore uſed to call Melchiſedeck, becauſe Melchiſe- 
deck is ſaid to have had neither father nor mother; 
this gentleman's name was I/crral, he was a clergy- 
man, a maſter of arts, a reader, and a vicar of his 
cathedral, and maſter of the fong. He was nearly of 
the dean's own ſtanding in the college, had good 
ſenſe and much humour. He was married to a woman 
of great ſprightlineſs, good-nature, and generoſity. 
remarkably cleanly, and elegant in her perion, in her 
houſe and at her table. But there is another parti- 
cular in Mr. Worral's character which greatly contri- 
buted to his intimacy with the dean. He was a good 
walker. The dean uſed this exerciſe in an immoderate 
degree, under the notion of its being abſolutely ne- 
ceffary not to health only, but to cleanlineſs, by keep- 


Orrery, p. 
45 


ing the pores of the 'ſkin clear, and throwing off im- 


purities by perſpiration. Mr. Worral's ſituation in the 
church naturally engaged his frequent attendance 
upon the dean; this atrendance commonly ended in 
a walk, and the walk in their dining together either 


at Mr. Morral's or at the deanery ; the dean, being a 


ſingle man, was oftener a gueſt to Mr. MWorral, than Mr. 
Worral was a guelt to him; and this brought on an a- 
gree ment, chat the dean ſhould dine with him when- 
ever he would at a certain rate, and invite as many 
friends as he pleaſed upon the ſame terms. This 
gentleman is lately dead, and left a large ſum of mo- 
D. 8.299. hey to be diſpoſed of to publick charities 
F. R. 02. at the diſcretion of his executors; 500 J. 
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of which was appropriated to the dean's hoſpital. 
The dean, when he firſt ſettled at Dublin, was 
in debt, a ſituation which ill ſuited his ſpi- 7. R. 92 
rit, and determined him to a ſevere c 1 
nomy, with which this agreement with J/orral well 
ſuited. On his publick days however the dignity of 
his ſtation was ſuſtained with the utmoſt elegance and 
decorum, under the direction of Mrs. Jobinſon, who 
yet appeared in the circle without any character di- 
ſtinct from the reſt of the company. She was how- 
ever frequentiy invited with the dean, whether to 
entertainments or parties of pleaſures, though not ſo 
generally as if ſhe had been his wife; ſhe viliced and 
received viſits as far as the practice is a mere „ : 
ritual of good breeding. Her friendſhips © 22. 
ſeem to have been ſtill among the men, but ſhe was 
treated with great politeneſs by the ladies. 
The dean's mind had been now ſo filled with politics 
that he found it impracticable to excel as a preacher, 
his firſt and moſt laudable ambition; and frequently 
declared that, though he ſometimes attempted to ex- 


ert himſelf in the pulpit, yet he could never 


riſe higher than preaching pamphlets. He N 


was however ſtill a good dean and a good prieſt; he 


applied himſelf to the care of his deanery, his cathe- 
dral, its regulations, its income and œconomy, with 
great diligence; he renewed the primitive practice of 
celebrating the holy communion every Sunday; and at 
this ſacrament he was not only conſtantly preſent, 
but he conſecrated and adminiſtered it with his own 
hands in a manner equally graceful and devout; he 
attended at church every morning, and generally 
preached in his turn; he alſo conſtantly attended the 
performance of the anthem on a Sunday night, though 
he did not underſtand muſic, to ſee that the choir did 

not neglect their duty. 
As to his imployment at home, he ſee 
had no heart to apply himſelf to ſtudy 
G2 ar but 
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but to have reſigned himſelf wholly to ſuch amuſe- 
ments as offered, that he might not think of his ſitu- 
ation, the misfortune of his friends, and the diſap- 
pointment of his hope; ſuch at leaſt is the account 
that he gives to Mr. Gay, in his letter dated January 8, 
1722-3 : I was three years, ſays he, reconciling myſelf 
to the {ſcene and buſineſs to which fortune hath con- 
demned me, and ſtupidity was what I had recourſe to. 
It has been ſuggeſted that the acquaintance he fell 
into with men of learning, made it neceſſary for him 
about this time to review his. Greek and 
J. R101. Latin, and obtain ſome acquaintance with 
church hiſtory ; but ſurely he who had ſtudied eight 
hours a day for ſeven years, or, according to Mr. 
Deane Swift, ten hours a day for nine years, 
he who had read and extracted the fathers 
more than ſixteen years before, had little oc- 
caſion to review his Latin and Greek, or acquaint him- 
ſelf with church hiſtory, leſt he ſhould not ſuſtain his 
character among learned men; for, except it be pre- 
tended that others were able to acquire more know- 
ledge in leſs time and with leſs labour, it muſt be 
allowed that Swift was likely to be always the moſt 
knowing of his company. Lord Orrery ſays, that he 
was little acquainted with the mathematics, and ne- 
ver conſidered the ſcience except as an ob- 
Orrery, 7, ject of ridicule ;, but the author of the Ob- 
8 25 ſervations affirms on the contrary that he 
had acquired conſiderable mathematical knowledge, 
and that he had ſeen him more than once 
undertake to ſolve an algebraic problem by 
arithmetic. , 
The firſt remarkable event of his life that occurred 
after his ſettlement at the deanery was his marriage to 
Mrs. Jobnſon after a moſt intimate friendſhip of more 
than ſixteen years; this was in the year 1716, and the 
ceremony was performed by Dr. Aſhe, then biſhop of 
Clogher, to whom the dean had been a pupil in Tri- 
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nity College, Dublin. But, whatever were Pope's let. 
the motives of this marriage, the dean and ters, 4. 
the lady continued to live afterwards juſt in the ſame 
manner as they had lived before. 1 was 
{till the inſeparable companion of Stella, wherever ſhe 
went ; and ſhe never reſided at the deanery except 
when the dean was ſeized with violent fits of giddi- 
neſs, which ſometimes laſted near a month. 

Till this time he had continued his viſits to Vaneſſa, 
who, though ſhe had ſuffered very great pecuniary 
loſſes, had yet preſerved her reputation and her 
friends, for ſhe was viſited by many perſons of rank, 
character, and fortune of both ſexes ; particularly 
Mrs. Cauolly, a lady of very high reputation, the late 
moſt excellent biſhop of Coyne, the late & +a 
judge Lindſay, and the lord chief juſtice“ 2 
Marley. The dean appears ſtill to have preſerved the 
character of her preceptor, to have directed her pro- 
greſs in literature, and explained and illuſtrated the au- 
thars ſhe had read; but ſoon after his marriage he vi- 
ſited her on another account, he went as an advocate 
for Mr. dean Winter, whom he took with him, a gentle- 
man who was a profeſſed admirer of Vaneſſa, and had 
made her ſome overtures of marriage; but, though he 
had an eſtate of near eight hundred pounds a year, 
beſides three hundred pounds a year preferment in 
the church, yet Vaneſſa rejected the propoſal 
in ſuch terms as that it was never repeated. - 6.203, 
She was al ſo addreſſed by Dr. Price, who was 
afterwards archbiſhop of Caſbell, but without ſuc- 
cels, From this time the dean's viſits were much 
leſs frequent. In the year 1717, her fiſter died, and, 
the whole remains of the family fortune being then 
centered in Vaneſſa, ſhe retired to Selbridge, a ſmall 
houſe and eſtate, about 12 miles diſtance from Dub- 
bn, which had been purchaſed by her father. 

From this place ſhe wrote frequently to the dean, 
and he anſwered her letters: in theſe letters ſhe ſtil? 
8 PpPreſſed 
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preſſed him to marry her, and in his anſwers he ſtil] 
rallied, and ſtill avoided a poſitive denial. At length, 
however, ſhe inſiſted with great ardour and great 
tenderneſs upon his politive and immediate accep- 
tance or refuſal of her as a wife. The dean wrote 
an anſwer, and delivered it with his own hand. 

As this letter of Yaneſſa's, which was written in 
1723, is a demonſtration that ſhe was then utterly 
ignorant of the dean's marriage with Sella, and as 
ſhe appears to have known it almoſt immediately af- 
terwards, it is probable that the dean's anſwer com- 
municated the fatal ſecret, which at once precluded 
all her hopes, and accounted for his former conduct ; 
it is probable too, that the reſentment which he felt 

at having it thus extorted. from him, was 
8 the cauſe of the manner in which he deli- 
„ vered the letter, for having thrown it down 

upon her table, he haſted back to his 
horſe, and returned immediately to Dublin. 

This letter the unhappy lady did not ſurvive 
many weeks ; however, ſhe was ſufficiently compo- 
ſed to cancel a will that ſhe had made in the dean's 
favour, and to make another, in which ſhe left her 
fortune, which long retirement and frugality had in 
a great meaſure reſtored, to her two executors, Dr. 
Berkeley, the biſhop of Cloy:e, and Mr. Marſhall, one 
of the king's ſerjeants at law, gentlemen whoſe cha- 
racters are excellent in the higheſt degree. 

Such was the fate of Yarrſſa, and ſurely thoſe 
whom pity could not reſtrain from being diligent to 
load her memory with reproach, to conltrye appear- 
ances in the worſt ſenſe, to aggravate folly into.yice, 
and diſtreſs into infamy, have not much exalted their 
own character, or ſtrengthened their claim to the 
candour of others. If Vaneſſa, by her fondneſs for 
the gaieties of lite, encouraged by the example, and, 
E influenced by the authority of a mother, 
leſſencd her fortune at an age when few have been 

giſcreet, 
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diſcreet, it cannot be denied that ſhe retrieved it by 
rudence and ceconomy, at an age when many have 
continued diſſolute, and was frugal after the habit 
of expence had made frugality difficult; if ſhe could 
not ſubdue a paſſion which has ty ranniſed over the 
ſtrongeſt and pureſt minds, ſhe does not appear to 
have known that it was criminal, or to have deſired 
that it might be unlawfully gratified. She preſſed a 
perſon whom ſhe believed fingle to marry her, but 
it does not therefore follow, hat ſhe was his con- 
cubine, much leſs that ſhe deſired to be reputed 
ſo, and was then ſollicitous to incur the infamy 
which has been fince thrown upon her. It cannot 
ſurely be believed that the ſhameleſs and reputed 
concubine, even of Swift, would have been viſited 
by ladies of credit and faſhion, or ſollicited in mar- 
riage by two clergymen of eminence and fortune, to 
whom her ſtory and character muſt have been well 
known : beſides, Dr. Berkeley, after having carefully 
peruſed all the letters that paſſed between them which 
Janeſſa directed to be publiſhed, with the poem, 
tound that they contained nothing that could bring 
the leaſt diſgrace upon the dean; her? s, indeed, were 
full of paſſionate declarations of her love ; his con- 
teained only compliments, excuſes, apologies, and 
> thanks for trifling preſents. There was not in either 
the leait trace of a criminal commerce, which, if 
there had been any ſuch, it would, in ſo long an in- 
tercourle, have been extremely difficult to avoid; a.:d, 
it ſhe deſired to be reputed his concubine, 
it cannot be ſuppoſed that ſhe concealed 2 wy 
any letter which would have proved that / 22, 123: 
ſhe was ſo, eſpecially as it would have gra- 
tied her reſentment againſt him, for refuſing to 
make her his wife. 
*F If it appears, therefore, that there was no criminal 
commerce between them, and, that ſhe did nor deſire 
the world ſhould believe there had been any, it fol- 
E £4 lows: 
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lows from her directing the publication of the poem, 
of which, perhaps, ſhe poſſeſſed the only copy, that, 
in her ſenſe of the verſes, none of them implied a 
fact which would diſhonour her memory. And this 
| appears alſo to have been the opinion of 
J R. 123. her executors, who though they ſuppreſſed 
the letters, becauſe they contained nothing 
that could do her honour, yet publiſhed the poem, by 
which, it muſt therefore be ſuppoſed, they did not 
think ſhe would be diſgraced. 
It has indeed been ſaid, that Vaneſſa, from the 
time ſhe was deſerted © devoted herſelf, like Ariadne, 
to Bacchus and perhaps it is true that in 
JR. 123. the anguiſh of diſappointed deſire ſhe had 
recourle to that dreadful opiate which never 
fails to complicate diſeaſe with trouble, to leave the 
ſufferer more wretched when its operation is at an end, 


to divide life into frenzy and deſpair, and at once to 


haſten the approach, and increaſe the terrors of death. 
But it cannot be thought, that when ſhe made her will, 
ſhe was either intoxicated or delirious, becauſe the 
perfect exerciſe of reaſon is eſſential to the validity of 
the act. No particular of her diſtreſs, therefore, can 
weaken the arguments drawn from the direction in her 
will to publiſh the poem and the letters, of which the 
gratification of her vanity was fo evidently the mo- 
tive, that it is difficult to conceive how it could be 
overlooked. 

From 1716 to 1720 1s a chaſm in the dean's life, 
which it has been found difficult to fill up. That he 
had no need to repeat his college exerciſes, has been 

ſhewn already; and that, in this interval, 
JK. i01. he went through a voluminous courſe of 


eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, ſeems farther improbable, by 
a letter to lord Bolingbroke, dated April 5, 1729, in 
which it appears, that he was then reading Baronius, 
and Baronius was the only piece of church hiſtory 
that was found in his library. Lord Orrery N 
Wit 
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with great reaſon, that he employed this time upon 


Culliver's Travels. 
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The author of the Obſervations, indeed, ſuppoſes 
the dean's genius to be verging towards a decline, 
in the year 1723, and that Gulliver's Travels were 
written after that time; but in both theſe ſuppoſi- 
tions he is probably miſtaken ; though in the former 
he ſeems to be favoured by a paſſage in a letter writ- 
ten by the dean himſelf to Mr. Pope, dated Sept. 20, 
1723. 

That his genius was not declining in 1723, ap- 
pears by the Draper's letters, which were not writ- 
ten till 1724; and of theſe the O&/ervator himſelf 
ſays, his genius never ſhone out in greater ſtrength 
than on that and the ſublequent occaſions , a truth 
which is univerſally acknowledged. That Gulliver's 
Travels were written before that time is equally evi- 
dent, for Swift went into the north of Ireland early 
in the ſpring of 1725, and, in a letter to 
doctor Sherriden, during his reſidence there _ has 
he puts him in mind of his deſcription of * 
the 7ahoos, ſo that Sherridan muſt have ſeen the Tra- 
vels in manuſcript, at leaſt, in the year 1724. The 
dean alſo, in a letter to Mr. Pope, dated Sept. 29, 
1725, ſays, O! if the world had but a dozen Ar- 
buthnots in it, I would burn my Travels. It may 
reaſonably be concluded, therefore, that his Travels 
were then all written, and that at this time he was 


» reviewing and retouching them tor the preſs, eſpecially 


as they were publiſhed in 1726 and as he was other- 
wiſe employed in 1724, they mult have been written, 
at leaſt, before 1723. | 
Upon the whole, perhaps, it is not an extrava- 
gant conjecture, that having, according to his own 
account, wholly neglected his ſtudies for the firſt 
three years of his reſidence at the deanery, and 
indulged the reſentment which his, diſappointments 
had produced till it could be contained no longer, 


he 
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he conceived the firſt notion of expreſſing it in ſuch 
a manner as might correct the enormities which he 
expoſed ; and with this view immediately began his 
Travels, of which the firſt copy was, probably, fi- 
niſhed before the year 1720. 

About this time the dean, who had already ac- 
quired the character of a humouriſt and a wit, was 
firſt regarded with general kindneſs, as the patriot of * 
Jrelond, He wrote a propoſal for the univerſal uſe * 
of Iriſh manuiactures ; a tract, which as it was ap- 
parently calculated for the ſervice of Ireland, and zea- 
louſly condemned a ſacrifice of intereſt to England, 
made him very popular; but this ſervice would not, 
perhaps, have been fo long and fo zealouſly remem- 
bered, 1t a proſecution had not been commenced a- 
gainſt the printer *. As ſoon as this meaſure was 
taken, the importance of the work was eſtimated by 
the diligence of the government to {ſuppreſs it, and 
the zeal and integrity of the writer were meaſured by 
the danger he had incurred. No publick notice, 
however, was taken of the dean on this occaſion; 
and Waters, the printer, after having been long har- 
raſſed and impriſoned, at length obtained a nol: proſequi. 

The dean did not again appear in his political cha- 

racter till che year 1924. A patent having been ini- 
quitouſly procured by one J/gd to coin 180,000 ]. 

in copper, for the uſe of Ireland, by which he would 

have acquired exorbitant gain, and proportionably 
1mpoveriſhed the nation, the dean, in the character 
of a Draper, wrote a ſeries of letters to the people, 
urging them not to receive this copper money. 
Theſe letters united. the whole nation in his praiſe, 
filled every ſtreet with his effigies, and every voice with 
acclamations ; and Mood, though he was long ſup- = 
por ted by thoſe who proftituted the higheſt delegated 1 
authority to the vilclt purpoſes, was at ſength compel- 
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led to withdraw his patent, and his money was to- 
tally ſuppreſſed. : 

Upon the arrival of lord Carteret, ſoon after the- 
publication of the fourth letter, ſeveral paſſages were 
ſelected as ſufficient ground for a proſecution, and 
his excellency and council publiſhed a proclamation, 


offering 300 l. reward for a diſcovery of the author, 


This proclamation gave the dean a remarkable op- 
portunity to illuſtrate his character. It happened 
that his butler, whom he had employed as his ama- 
nuenſis, and who alone was truſted with the ſecret, 
went out in the afternoon of the day of the procla- 
mation, without leave, and ſtaid abroad the whale 
night and part of the next day. There was great rea- 
lon to ſuſpect that he had made an information, and 
having received his reward, would never return. 
The man, however, came home in the evening, and 
the dean was adviſed by his friends to take no notice 
of his fault; leſt he ſhould be provoked to a breach of 
truſt, from the dread of which his return had juſt 
delivered them. But the dean rejected this coun- 
ſel with the utmoſt diſdain, and, commanding the 
man into his preſence, ordered him immediately to 
ſtrip off his livery and leave the houſe. You villain, 
ſaid he, I know I am in your power, and for that 
very reaſon I will the leſs bear with your inſolence 
or neglect, 
The man, in very ſubmiſſive terms, confeſſed that 
he had been drinking all night, and intreated to be 
torgiven, but Swift was inexorable; he then begged 
that he might be confined in ſome part of the houte 
o long as the proclamation could intitle him to any 
reward, leſt when he was driven from his ſervice, 
and deſtitute of another, the temptation might be too 
ſtrong for his virtue, and his diſtreſs might involve 
him in a crime which he moſt abhorred. Swift, how- 
ever, was ſtill inexorable, and the man was difmil- 
ied. During all the time of danger, Swi? obſtinate- 
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ly refuſed to contribute one farthing towards his ſup- 
port, nor could he be perſuaded to ſee his face; but 
when the time limited in the proclamation was ex- 
pired, he was perinited to return to his ſervice. Soon 
afterwards he was called haſtily up by the dean, 
who, without any preface, again ordered him to 
{trip off his livery, put on his own cloaths, and 
then come to him again. The poor fellow, though 
he was greatly aſtoniſhed at this proceeding, knew 
Swift too well to expoſtulate, and therefore, with 
whatever reluctance, did as had been commanded. 
When he returned, the dean ordered the other fer- 


vants to be called up, who immediately attended, 


expecting that the butler was to be diſmiſſed in ter- 
rorem, and that they ſhould be warned in very ſe- 
vere terms of his offence. Stift, as ſoon as they had 
ranged themſelves before him, ordered them to take 
notice, that Robert was no longer his ſervant ; he is 
now, ſaid the dean, Mr. Blakely, the verger of St. 
Patrick's cathedral, a place which I give him as a 
reward for his fidelity. The value of this place is be- 
| | tween thirty and forty pounds a year; how- 
D.S. 190. ever, Robert would not quit his maſter, but 
continued to be his butler ſome years afterwards. In 
this inſtance the dean exerciſed his pride, his fortitude, 
and his equity, in a manner peculiar to himſelf; and 
though there are many who would equally have re- 
warded ſuch fidelity, there are few who would have 
ventured to wait the iſſue of ſo ſevere and dangerous 
a probation. 

From this time the dean's influence in Jreland was 
almoſt without bounds, he was conſulted in whatever 
related to domeſtic policy, and in particular to trade. 
The weavers always conſidered him as their patron 
and legiſlator, after his propoſal for the uſe of 1ri/þ 
manufactures, and came frequently in a body to re- 
ceive his advice in ſettling the rates of their ſtuffs, 
and the wages of their journey men; and when elec- 

tions 
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tions were depending for the city of Dublin, man 
corporations refuſed to declare themſelves, till they 
, 7 knew his ſentiments and inclinations. Over the po- 

+ pulace he was the moit ablolute monarch that ever 
governed men, and he was regarded by perſons of 
? every rank with veneration and eſteem. | 
v1 It appears by many of his writings, that he lived 
1 in great friendſhip and familiarity with lord Carteret 
during his lieutenancy, notwithſtanding his lordſhip 
had ſigned the proclamation to diſcover him, as the 
writer of the Draper's Letters. Swift, indeed, remon- 
Z ſtrated againſt this proceeding; and once aſked his 
lordſhip how he could concur in the proſecution of a 
poor honeſt fellow, who had been guilty of no other 
crime than that of writing three or four letters for the 
> inſtruction of his neighbours, and the good of his 
country; to this queſtion his excellency elegantly 
© replied, in the words of Virgil, 
| Regni novitas me talia cogit 

_ Moliri. — 

le was equally diligent to recommend his friends to 
lord Carteret as he had been to recommend 

© them to lord Oxford, and he did it with the P:. 270. 
fame dignity and freedom. Pray, my lord, ſaid he, 
one day, have you the honour to be acquainted with 
the Grattons ? My lord anſwered he had not ; Why 
then, pray, my lord, ſaid Swift, take care 
to obtain it; it is of great conſequence : the N 
Grattons, my lord, can raiſe ten thouſand men. He 
obtained a living for his friend Dr. Sherr:- p 
dan, and he recommended ſeveral others of \- 4 95 
whom he knew nothing but that they were 
good men. 

He uſed alſo to remonſtrate with great freedom a- 
gainſt ſuch meaſures as he diſapproved, and lord Car- 
teret having gained the advantage of him in ſome diſ- 
pute concerning the diſtreſſes of Ireland, he cried out 
in a violent paſſion, What the vengeance brought you 
among 
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among us? Get you gone, get you gone; pray God 
J. R. 2 Almighty ſend us our boobies back again; 

2a a reply which ſhewed at once the turn, the 
{trength, and the virtue of his mind, as it was a fine 
compliment to the force of reaſon, by which he had 
been Juſt foiled, and was expreſſed with all the vehe- 
mence of his temper, and all the peculiarity of his wit. 

He was ſeveral] times in Exgland on a viſit to Mr. 
Pope, after his ſettlement at the deanery, particularly 
in the years 1726 and 1727. 

There is a paſſage in one of his letters to Dr. Sherr:- 
dan, during his viſit in 1726, by which it appears, 
that he then had ſuch an offer of a ſettlement, in 
the midſt of his friends, within twelve miles of Lon- 
don, as, it he had been ten years younger, he would 
gladly have accepted: But I am now, ſays he, too 
61d for new ſchemes, and eſpecially ſuch as would bri- 

dle me in my freedoms and liberalities. He 
See vol. had alſo an invitation from lord Bolingbroke 
X11, 206, . . : . 
5 to ſpend a winter with him at his houſe on 

; the banks of the Loire in France; and this 
he would have accepted, but that he received an ac- 


count from Ireland, that Mrs. Jobnſon was dangeroul- 
ly ill. 


Mrs. Johnſon's conſtitution was tender and deli- 


cate, and, as the dean himſelf ſays, ſhe had not the 


See Lett. famine vite; in the year 1724, ſhe began 
xxi. vol. viſibly to decay, and, in the year 1726, was 
xii. p. thought to be dying. The dean received 
the news with agonies not to be felt but 
by the tendereſt and moſt ardent friendſhip, nor con- 


208. 


ceived but by the moſt lively imagination, and im- 
mediately haſted back into Ireland. 


It happened, however, that Mrs. Johnſon, contra- 


ry to the opinion of her phyfician, recovered a _- Y 


7 F 
* * 
1 
* 
A 
* 
2 
« 


2 ſhare of health, and the dean, probably, t 
zat ſome deſign which in his haſte he had let 
unfiniſhed, returned again to England in 1727. 
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to ſet out for France upon lord Bolingbroke's 
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From England he was once more about 
See vol. 


xli. 214. 
invitation, when news arrived of the king's 


death. 

He had attended the late queen while ſhe was prin- 
ceſs in his former excurſions to England, and he had 
ſeen her twice in one week by her royal highneſs's 
command in this: ſhe had always treated the dean 
with great civility, and the dean had treated her with 
his uſual and peculiar trankneſs. The third day af- 
ter the news of the late king's death, he ee at 
court, and kiſſed the king and the queen's hand upon 
their acceſſion, and was blamed by his friends for de- 
ferring it ſo long. 

What proſpect he had of a change in publick af- 
fairs on this event, or of any advantage which ſuch a 
change might produce to himſelf or his friends, does 
not appear, but he was earneſtly intreated to delay his 
journey; and, when he had again determined to ſet 
out, he was upon ſome new incidents again prevailed 
upon not to go, by the vehement perſuaſion of ſome 
perſons, w whom, he ſays, he could not diſobey. Ma- 
ny ſchemes were propoſed, in which he was eagerly 
ſollicited to engage, but he received them coldly , 
not as it appears > becauſe he was determined no more 
to enter into publick lite, but becauſe the {chemes 
themſelves were ſuch as he did not approve: how- 
ever, in the fame letter, in which he ſays, that, if the 
king had lived ten days longer, he ſhould not have 
dated it from Lendon, but Paris, he ſays, that his 
ſhare in the hurry of the time would not be long, 


and that he ſhould ſoon return. 


He was ſoon after ſeized with one of his fits of 
giddineſs and deatnels, a calamity which was great 
ly aggravated by the news that Mrs. 7obn/oit was a- 


gain ſo ill, that the phyſicians deſp aired of her life. 
Upon this occaſion he relapſed into the agonies of 
mind which he had felt the year be fore; ö he expected 


, 


by 
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by the next poſt to hear that ſhe was dead, and in- 
treated that he might be told no particulars, but the 
event in general, for that, his age being then within 
three months of ſixty, his weakneſs and his friend- 
ſhip would bear no more. As he deſpaired of ſee- 
ing her alive, he determined not to return to Ireland 
ſo ſoon as he had intended, but to paſs the winter ei- 
ther near Saliſbury-Plain, or in France. That he might 
not be interrupted by company, and condemned to 
the torment -of ſuppreſſing his ſorrow, to preſerve 
the rules of good breeding, he quitted the houſe of 
Mr. Pope at Twickenham, and retired to a village 
near London, with a female relation for his nurſe. 
The next letter that he received, he kept an hour in 
his pocket before he could ſufficiently fortify him- 
ſelf againſt the ſhock which he expected when he 
ſhould open it: however, as Stella's life ebbed by 
ſlow degrees, and ſometimes ſeemed at a ſtand, if not 
to flow, his hope of a parting interview revived, and 
he ſet out for Ireland as ſoon as he was able to travel. 

He found her alive, but, after having languiſhed 
about two months longer, ſhe expired pn the 28th of 
January, 1727, in the 44th year of her age, regret- 
ed by the dean with ſuch exceſs of affection and eſ- 
teem as the keeneſt ſenſibility only could feel, and 
the moſt excellent character excite. 

Beauty, which alone has been the object of uni- 
ſal admiration and deſire, which alone has elevated 
the poſſeſſor from the loweſt to the higheſt ſtation, 
has given dominion to folly, and armed caprice with 
the power of life and death, was in Stella only the 
ornament of intellectual greatneſs; and wit, which 
has rendered deformity lovely, and conferred honour 
upon vice, was in her only the decoration of ſuch 
virtue, as without either wit or beauty would have 
compelled affection, eſteem, and reverence. 

Her ſtature was tall, her hair and eyes black, her 
complexion fair and delicate, her features regular, 


- ſoft, 
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foft, and animated, her ſhape eaſy and elegant, and 

her manner feminine, polite, and graceful ; there 
was a natural muſick in her voice, and a pleaſing 
complacency in her aſpect when ſhe ſpoke. \ 

As to her wit, it was confeſſed by all her acquain- 

tance, and particularly by the dean, that ſhe never 
failed to ſay the beſt thing that was ſaid whenever ſhe 

> was in company, though her companions were uſu— 
ally perſons of the beſt underſtanding in the kingdom. 

But this dangerous power was under the direction 
of ſuch ſweetneſs of temper, ſuch general kindneſs, 
and reluctance to give pain, that ſhe never indulged 
it at the expence of another. 

Neither was her wit merely of the colloquial kind; 
ſhe had great force of poetical fancy, could range 
her thoughts in a regular compoſition, and expreſs 
them in correct and harmonious verſe ; of her wit in 
converſation ſome inſtances will be found in vol. xi. 
under the name of Bons Mots, and two ſpecimens of 
her poetry are added as an appendix to this tract. 
Her virtue was founded upon humanity, and her 
religion upon reaſon ; her morals were uniform, but 
{2 not rigid, and her devotion was habitual, but not 
3 oftentatious. 

- Why the dean did not ſooner marry this moſt ex- 
cellenr perſon ; why he married her at all ; why his 
marriage was ſo cautiouſly concealed, and why he 
was never known to meet her but in the preſence of 
a third perſon, are enquiries which no man can an- 
ſwer, or has attempted to anſwer without -abſurdi- 
ty, and are therefore unprofitable objects of ſpecu- 
lation. | . 
*b& His peculiar connexion with Mrs. Johnſon does, 
indeed, appear to have been ſuſpected, if not known, 
by his particular acquaintance : One of whom had 
the courage, indirectly, to blame his conduct ſe- 
veral times, by ſetting before him the example of a 


clergyman of diſtinguiſhed merit, who married "_ Fe 
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ly in the ſame circumſtances ; but, inſtead of con- 
I. Ras; cealing his marriage, retired into thrifty 
+2 lodgings till he had made a proviſion for 
his wife, and then returned to the world, and became 
eminent for his hoſpitality and charity. 

The dean, whether moved by theſe repreſentati- 
ons, or whether by any other motive, did at length 
earneſtly deſire that ſhe might be publickly owned 

as his wite; bur as her health was then de- 

A an clining, and his economy become more 

ſevere, ſhe ſaid it was zoo late, and inſiſted that they 

ſhould continue to live as they had lived before; 

7. R. 288 to this the dean, in his turn, conſented, 

and ſuffered her to diſpoſe intirely of her 

own fortune by her own name to a publick charity 
when ſhe died. 

It appears by ſeveral little incidents, that Sella 
regretted and diſapproved the dean's conduct, and 
that ſhe ſometimes reproached him with unkindneſs; 
for to ſuch regret and reproach he certainly alludes 
in the following verſes on her birth-day, in 1726: 


O, then, whatever Heav'n intends, 
Take pity on your pitying friends : 

Nor let your ills fe your mind, 

To fancy they can be unkind ; 

Me, ſurely, me you ought to ſpare, 

Who gladly would your ſufterings ſhare. 


It ſeems, indeed, to be generally agreed, that 
Stella was deſtroyed by the peculiarity of her circum- 
ſtances, and that the fabrick, however weak by the 


UVelicacy of its compoſition, would not have fallen fo 
ſoon, if the foundation had not been injured by the 


ſlow minings of regret and vexation. 

But it is alſo generally allowed that, in this in- 
ſtance as in every other, the dean's intention was up- 
right, though his judgment might be erroneous q 

an 
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and, whatever cenſure his behaviour to Stella may 
draw upon him, it muſt inſure him ſome praiſe, and 
ſecure him againſt ſome calumny, for it is a demon- 
ſtration that he was the abſolute maſter of thoſe paſ- 
fions, by which the greateſt have been inſlaved, and 
the beſt ſometimes corrupted ; and, if he could ab- 
ſtain from gratifying theſe paſſions with a lady 
whom he moſt admired, after the gratification was 
become lawful, he cannot with any appearance of 
reaſon be ſuppoſed to have indulged the ſame paſ- 
ſion where there was leſs beauty to attract, and leſs 
affection to urge, where it would have been attended 
with guilt and infamy, where the motives were leſs 
and the obſtacles more. 

From the death of Stella, his life became much more 
retired, and the auſterity of his temper naturally in- 
creaſed; he could not join in the ſocial chearfulneſs 
of his publick days, or bear ſuch an intruſion upon 
his own melancholy as the chearfulneſs of others; 
theſe entertainments therefore were diſcontinued, and 
he ſometimes avoided the company of his moſt in- 
timate friends. But, when the lenient hand of time 
had allayed the anguiſh of his mind, he ſeems to have 
regretted the effects of its firſt violence, and to wiſh 
for the return of thoſe whom his impatience 
had baniſhed. In the year 1732, he com- 
plains in a letter to Mr. Gay, that he had a large houſe 
and ſhould hardly find one viſitor, if he was not 
oor to hire them Lich a bottle of wine. I generally, 

. e alone, and am thankful if a friend will 

che dee with me. He complains alſo about 
the ſame time in a letter to Mr. Pope, that he was 
in danger of dying poor and friexdleſs, even his fe- 
male friends having forſaken him ; which, as he ſays, 
was what vexed him moſt. Theſe complaints were 
afterwards repeated in a ſtrain of yet greater ſenſibi- 


lity and ſelf-pity : All my friends, ſays he, have for- 
laken me. 


D. S. 307. 
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Vertivineſus, inops, ſurdus, mal: gratus amicis. 
Deat, giddy, helpleſs, left alone, 
To all my friends a burden grown. 
Yet he confeſſes that, though he was leſs patient in 
D. 8 ſolitude, he was harder to be pleaſed with 
S. zog. n 
company, ſo that even now perhaps his be- 
haviour did not much invite thoſe whom before it 
had driven away. | | 


His complaint of being forſaken by his female 


friends ſhews that at this time his houſe was not a 
conſtant ſeraglio of very virtuous women, who attend- 
ed him from morning till night as my lord Orrery 
has aſſerted; and it ſeems to imply that the O&/erva- 
tor is alſo miſtaken, when he ſays, that females were 
rarely admitted into his houſe, and never came but up- 
on very particular invitations. The abſence of perſons 


whom he kept at ſuch diſtance, and ſo rarely admitted, 


could ſcarce be ſuppoſed to vex him moſt; nor is it eaſy 
72 128, to forſake him, who never came but upon 

* particular invitation. However, as to the 
ſeraglio, the Obſervater affirms in the moſt ſolemn 


manner, and from frequent intercourſe with the dean 


and long intimacy with his moſt intimate friends, 
that lord Orrery was grolly miſinformed, and that 
no ſuch ever ſubſiſted ; Mrs. H/:iteway, a near relati- - 
on, who came to live with him ſome time after Stella's 
death, being the only female in his family except ſer- 
vants. | 


As he lived much in ſolitude, he frequently amuſed 


himſelf with writing, as appears by the dates of many 


of his pieces which are ſubſequent to this time; and 
it is very remarkable that although his mind wa 
certainly greatly depreſſed, and his principal enjoy- 
ment at an end, when Mrs. 7ebn/on died, yet there is 
an air of trifling and levity in ſome of the pieces 
which he wrote afterwards, that is not to be found 


in 


to conceive in what ſenſe they could be ſaid 
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in any other; ſuch in particular are his directions to 
ſervants, and ſeveral of his letters to Dr. Sheridan. 

As he was undoubtedly much more tenderly and 
ſtrictly connected with Sella than with any other wo- 
man, ſo his friendſhip ſeems to have been See his 
more intimate and unreſerved with Dr. SHe- letters on 
ridan than with any other man; his letters e 

5 ickneſe, 
to him are evidently the ſpontaneous effuſi- and from 

of his heart, whether he was chearful gr 4-1hut 
or ſad, and ſeem to imply a perfect acquaint- Ache/on's. 
ance with every peculiarity of his circumſtances. 

Dr. Sheridan was a clergyman of conſiderable parts 
and great learning ; he had in particular an extenſive 
and critical knowledge of the language and hiſtory of 
the ancient Greeks and Romans, which he taught with 

reat ſucceſs in a grammar ſchool of which he was ma- 
Kor, and it was remarked that his ſcholars brought to 
the univerſity, not only much learning but good mo- 
rals. This gentleman was by nature ſuited to Swift as a 
companion in the higheſt degree ; he had a vein of 
humour that was a conſtant occaſion of merriment, he 
had an abſence of mind, which rendered him a per- 
petual object of raillery, and an indolent good-nature 
which made him unapt to take offence ; he was al- 
ways diſpoſed to be chearful, and therefore readily 


_ concurred in the entertainment of Swift's hours of 


pleaſantry ; and could without much pain or diſplea- 
ture give way to his petulance, or his coldneſs, in his 
paroxyſms of fretfulneſs and reſerve ; he alſo greatly 
contributed to Swifts amuſement by little ſprightly 
pieces of the inferior kind of poetry, which he was 
always writing; and yet more to his employment by 


hints and materials which he was -every moment 


throwing out. 

With this eaſy, negligent, contented creature Swift 
paſſed much of his time as well during Mrs. Johns 
life as afterwards; and though there i is in general an 

D:3 air 
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air of ſuperiority in his letters, and might be ſome- 
times, in his behaviaur, a want of that complacency 
which no familiarity ſhould exclude ; yet it appears 
that the dean did not hold Sheridan cheap. Sheridan 
he loved for his own merit, and was content to have 
deſerved his love by the intereſt of another ; 
&« Stella, ſays he, loved you well, and a great 
ſhare of the little merit I have with you is 
owing to her ſolicitations.” 
In the year 1733, when an attempt was made to 
repeal the teſt act in Ireland, the diſſenters often at- 
fected to call themſelves brother proteſtants 
l and fellow Chriſtians with the members of 
25 FP the eſtabliſhed church. Upon this occaſion 
the dean wrote a ſhort copy of verſes, in 
which there is a paſſage that ſo provoked one Bet- 
teſworth, a lawyer, and member of the 1rifþ parlia- 
ment, that he ſwore in the hearing of many perſons to 
revenge himſelf either by murdering or maiming the 
author : and, for this purpoſe, he engaged his toot- 
man with two ruffians to ſecure the dean wherever he 
could be found. As ſoon as this oath and attempt 
of Betteſworth were known, thirty of the nobility and 
gentry of the liberty of St. Patrick's waited upon 
the dean in form, and preſented a paper ſubſcribed 
with their names, in which they ſolemnly engaged, in 
behalf of themſelves and the reſt of the liberty, to de- 
tend his perſon and fortune, as the friend and bene- 
tactor of his country. 8 
Such was the reverence and affection with which 
Swift was treated in his old age, not by domeſtics or 
dependants whom the hope of ſome future advantage 
might induce to diſſemble, but by perſons of rank 
and fortune, with whom he had no connexion, but 
as a benefactor to the publick, and who, as they had 
nothing future to hope, could be prompted only by 
gratitude for the paſt, ſuch gratitude as was never yet 


3 | excited 


Vol. XII. 
209. 
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excited but by characters very different from actual 
miſanthropy or ſordid ſelfiſhneſs. 

When this paper was delivered, Swift was in bed 
giddy and deaf, having been ſome time before ſeized 
with one of his fits; but he dictated an anſwer in which 
there is all the dignity of habitual pre-eminence, and 
all the reſignation of humble piety ; though he ac- 
knowledged the kindneſs of his friends, yet he de- 
clared his truſt to be in God : he bewailed his incapa- 
city to receive and thank them as in juſtice and gra- 
titude he ought ; and concluded with a ſhort but pa- 
2 prayer for their temporal and eternal happi- 
neſs 

Theſe fits of giddineſs and deafneſs, which were 
the effects of his ſurfeit before he was twenty years old, 
became more frequent and more violent in proporti- 
on as he grew into years. And in 1736; while he was 
writing a fatire on the Iriſb parliament, which he 
called the Legion Club, he was ſeized with one of 
theſe fits, the effect of which was fo dreadful that 
he left the poem unfiniſhed, and never afterwards 
attempted a compoſition either in verſe or proſe that 
required a courſe of thinking, or perhaps more than 
one ſitting to finith. 

From this time his memory was perceived gradu- 
ally to decline, and his paſſions to pervert his under- 
ſtanding ; a calamity to which many particulars ſeem 
to have concurred. 

His ſolitude which has been already accounted for, 
prevented the diverſion of his mind by converlation 
from brooding over his diſappointments, and aggra- 
vating every injury that he had ſuffered by all the 
circumſtances which ingenious reſentment, if it does 
not find, is apt to create: a reſolution which he had 
taken, and to which he obſtinately adhered, not ro 
wear ſpectacles, precluded the entertainment which he 
might otherwite have found in books, and his gid- 


dineſs, though it was a mere corporal dilorder, pre- 
D 4 8 vented 
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vented the employment of his mind in compoſition. 
In this ſituation his thoughts ſeem to have been con- 
fined to the contemplation of his own miſery which 
he felt to be great, and which in this world he knew 
to be hopeleſs; the ſenſe of his preſent condition was 
__ neceſſarily complicated with regret of the paſt, and 
with reſentment both againſt thoſe by whom he had 
been baniſhed, and thole who had deſerted him in his 
exile. A fixed attention to one object long continued 
is known to deſtroy the ballance of the mind, and ir 
is not therefore ſtrange that Swift ſhould by degrees 
become the victim of outrageous madnets. 

That he was weary of lite, appears by many paſ- 
ſages in his letters and expreſſions to his triends. In 
1739, three years after his memory firſt declined, he 
had been ſtanding with a clergyman under a very large 
heavy pier glaſs, which, juſt as they moved to another 
part of the room, tell down and broke to pieces; the 
clergyman, ſtruck with a ſenſe of the danger from 
which they had eſcaped, turned to S and cried 
out, What a mercy it is that we moved the moment 
we did; for, if we had not, we ſhould certainly have 
been killed. The dean replied, that, as to himſelf, he 
was ſorry he had changed ground, and wiſhed the 
glaſs had fallen upon him. 

Till about the time of this accident, though his 
memory was become very detective, and his paſſions 
more violent, yet his converſation was {till ſprightly 
and ſenſible, but mingled with more ſatire, and that 
ſatire was more bitter; he allo continued to corre- 
ipond by letter with his friends in Eng/and, particu- 
larly Mr. Pope, with whom he had contracted an 
early friendſhip which continued till his death. It has 
been ſaid that towards the end of their lives it grew 
cold, but the dean in a letter to lord Orrery, which he 
wrote a ſhort time before his incapacity, ſays, When 
you ſee my dear friend Pope, tell him I will anſwer | 
his letter ſoon: I love him above all! the reſt of mankind.” 
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He has alſo called Mr. Pope his deareſt friend in 
his will, and Mr. Pope in a letter which was written 
about the ſame time makes this requeſt: Aſſure him 
[the dean] the world has nothing in it I admire fo 
much; nothing the loſs of which I ſhould regret ſo 
much as his GENIUS and his vIRTUEs.” 

In the beginning of the year 1741, his underſtand- 
ing was ſo much impaired, and his paſſions ſo much 
increaſed, that he was utterly incapable of converſati- 
on. Strangers were not permitted to ap- PE 
proach him, and his friends found it ne- = Hin 
ceſſary to have guardians appointed of his 

rſon and eſtate. Early in the year 1742, his rea- 


ton was wholly ſubverted, and his rage be- 


came abſolute madneſs. The laſt perſon thee 
whom he knew was Mrs. Vbitetvay, and 

the ſight of her when he knew her no more threw him 
into fits of rage ſo violent and dreadful that ſhe was 
forced to leave him, and the only act of kindnels that 


remained in her power was to call once or twice a 


week at the deancry, inquire after his health, and ſee 
that proper care was taken of him ; ſometimes ſhe 
would ſteal a look at him when his back was towards 
her, but did not dare to venture into his fight. He 
would neither eat nor drink while the ſervant who 
brought him his proviſions ſtayed in the room ; his 
meat, which was ſerved up ready cut, he would ſome- 
times ſuffer to ſtand an hour on the table before he 
would touch it, and at laſt he would eat it walking, 
tor, during this deplorable ſtate of his mind, it was his 

conſtant cuſtom to walk ten hours a day. 
In Oztover 1742, after this phrenſy had continued 
ſeveral months, his left eye ſwelled to the ſize of an 
egg, and the lid appeared to be ſo much inflamed and 
diſcoloured, that the ſurgeon expected it to. mortify; 
leveral large boils allo broke out on his arms and his 
body. The extreme pain of this tumour kept him 
waking near a month, and during on: week it was 
With 
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with difficulty that five perſons kept him, by mere 


force, from tearing out his on eyes. 

It has been obſerved that corporal pain, whether 
by forcing the mind from that object which has en- 
groſſed it, or by whatever means, has reſtored luna- 
ticks to the uſe of reaſon; and this effect, in a great 
degree, it produced upon the dean, for juſt before 
the tumour perfectly ſubſided, and the pain left him, 
he knew Mrs. H/hiteway, took her by the hand, and 
ſpoke to her with his former kindneſs ; that day, and 
the following, he knew his phyſician and ſurgeon, 
and all his family, and appeared to have ſo far re- 
covered his underſtanding and temper, that the ſur- 
geon was not without hopes he might once more en- 
Joy ſociety, and be amuſed by the company of his old 
friends. This hope, however, was but of ſhort du- 
ration, for a few days afterwards he ſunk into a ſtate 
of total inſenſibility, ſlept much, and could not, 
without great difficulty, be prevailed upon to walk 
croſs the room. This was the effect of another bodily 
diſeaſe, his brain being loaded with water. Mr. Se- 
Vens, An ingenious clergyman of Dublin, pronounc- 
0 ed this to be the caſe during his illneſs, 

rrery, : k 
94,95,96, and, upon opening his body, it appeared 


97, 98. that he was not miſtaken; but, though he |. 


J. R. 149. often entreated the dean's friends and phy- 
{icians that his head might be trepanned and the wa- 
ter diſcharged, no regard was paid to his opinion or 
his entreaty. 

After the dean had continued filent a whole year, 
in this ſtate of helpleſs idiocy, his houle-keeper went 
into his room on the zoth of November, in the morn- 
ing, and told him that it was his birth-day, and that 
bonfires and illuminations were preparing to cele- 
brate it as uſual ; to this he immediately replied, 
It is all folly, they had better let it alone. : 

Some other inſtances of ſhort intervals of ſenſibi- 
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lity and reafon, after his madneſs had ended in ſtu- 
por, ſeem to prove that his diſorder, whatever it 
was, had not deſtroyed, but only ſuſpended the pow- 
ers of his mind. 

He was ſometimes vilited by Mr. Deane Swift, a 
relation ; and about Chriſtmas, 1743, he ſeemed de- 
ſirous to ſpeak to him. Mr. Sit then told him he 
came to dine with him, and Mrs. R:dgeway, the 
houſe-keeper, immediately ſaid, Hort you give Mr., 
Szoift a glaſs/of wwine, fir * To this he made no an- 
ſwer, but ſhewed that he underſtood the queſtion, by 
hrugging up his ſhoulders, as he had been uſed to 
do when he had a mind a friend ſhould ſpend the 
evening with him, and which was as much as to ſay, 
You wwill ruin me in wine. Soon after he again endea- 
voured, with a good deal of pain, to find words, 
but at laſt, after many efforts, not being able, he 
fetched a deep ſigh, and was afterwards ſilent. A 

few months afterwards, upon his houle-keeper's re- 

moving a knife, as he was going to catch at it, he 
ſhrugged up his ſhoulders, and ſaid, © I am what 1 
am, I am what I am,” and, in about ſix minutes, re- 
| peated the ſame words two or three times. 

In the year 1744, he now and then called his ſer- 
vant by his name, and once attempting to ſpeak to 
him, but not being able to expreſs his meaning, he 

: ſhewed ſigns of much uneafineſs, and at laſt ſaid, 1 
dam a fool.* Once, afterwards, as his ſervant was 
taking away his watch, he ſaid, Bring it here; and, 
When the ſame ſervant was breaking a large hard 
coal, he ſaid, That is a ſtone, you blockhead.' 

From this time he was perfectly filent, till the lat- 
ter end of OZober, 1745, and then died, without the 
leaſt pang or convulſion, in the 78th year of his age. 
By his will, which is dated in May, 1740, juſt be- 
fore he ceaſed to be a reaſonable being, he left about 

1200 l. in ſpecifick legacies, and the reſt of his for- 
EM 5 dung, 
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tune, which amounted to about 110001. to erect 
and endow an hoſpital for idiots and lunaticks. 

He was buried in the great iſle of St. Patrick's ca- 
thedral, under a ſtone of black marble, 
in{cribed with an epitaph in Latin, written, 
by himſelf. 

From this narrative of his life, and from his 
works, to which it is prefixed, the ſtriking peculia- 
rities of his character may eaſily be collected; but 
there are ſome incidents which relate to his conver- 
ſation, and ſome which reſpect his perſon and pri- 
vate ceconomy, which ſhould by no means be o- 
mitted. | 

In company, he neither wrapped himſelf up in his 
own importance, without deigning to communicate 
his knowledge, or exert his wit; nor did he engroſs 

the converſation by perpetual and overbear- 
* 366. ing loquacity. His rule was never to ſpeak 
7 . more than a minute at a time, and then to 
wait, at leaſt, as long for others to take up the con- 
verſation, after which he had a right to ſpeak again. 
His colloquial ſtile, like that, of his writings, was 
clear, forcible, and conciſe. He greatly excelled in 
punning ; a talent, which, he ſaid, no man affected 
to deſpiſe, but thoſe that were without it ; and his 
converſation would have furniſhed a more excellent 
compendium of this ſpecies of wit, than was ever yet 
compiled, or, perhaps, ever will; ſome of theſe ſal- 
lies of his imagination are ſtill remembered, and, a- 
mong others, the following, which may ſerve for 
examples. 

He happened to be at the caſtle, in the lieutenan- 
cy of the earl of Pembroke, when a learned phyſician 
was haranguing his excellency upon the nature and 
qualities of bees, which he was perpetually calling 
a nation and commonwealth : Yes, my lord, ſays 
Swift, they are a nation, and of great antiquity 1 you 

now 
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know, my lord, Maſes takes notice of them; he num- 
bers the Hivites among the nations which Joſhua was 
appointed to conquer. 

He was another time in company with a lady, 
whoſe long train happened to {weep down a fine fid- 
dle, and break it, upon which he immediately cried 
out, 


Mantua ve miſere nimium vicina Cremonæ. 


But his converſation abounded with turns of wit 
of an higher kind; being one day at a ſheriff's feaſt, 
who, after ſeveral other toaſts had been 
drank, called out to him, Mr. dean, The Fan. 
trade of Ireland : the dean turned about, and imme- 
diately anſwered, Sir, I drink no memories *. 

He greatly admired the talents of the late duke of 
I/harton, and hearing him, one day, recount many 
of his frolicks : Aye, my lord, ſaid he, you F.R.216 
have had many frolicks, but let me recom- * 
mend one more to you, take a frolick to be virtuous. I 
aſſure you it will do you more honour than all the reſt. 

The dean alſo greatly excelled in telling a ſtory; 
and though in the latter part of his life he 5 
was very apt to tell his ſtories too often, Fan, 
yet his wit, as well as his virtue, was always ſupe— 
rior to the wretched expedients of thoſe deſpicable 
babblers, who are perpetually attempting to put off 
double entendre and prophaneneſs for humour and 
wit. His converſation was in the higheſt degree 
chaſte, and wholly free from the leaſt tincture of ir- 
religion. 

As he was zealous to preſerve all the delicacies of 
converſation, he was always beſt pleaſed when ſome 
of the company were ladies; and in one of his 


* Dr. Brocoun, biſhop of Cork, mons, in which drinking to me- 


had juſt then printed two pam- mories was zealouſly condemn- 
phlets and preached ſeveral ſer- ed. 
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letters to lord Oxford, he ſays, ſince women have 
been left out of all our meetings, except parties of 
play, or where worte deſigns are carried on, our 
converſation has very much degenerated. 
D. S. 366. a "oP « 
And, in this inſtance, his example 1s a re- 


proof to thoſe pedants, who ſuppoſe that women 


are never in their proper ſphere, but in the drefting 
room or the nurſery. 

If the converſation turned upon ſerious ſubjects, 

he was neither petulant in the debate, nor 
DS. 368. negligent of the iſſue. He would liſten with 
great attention to the arguments of others, and whe- 
ther he was or was not engaged as a diſputant himſelf, 
he would recapitulate what had been ſaid, ſtate the 
queſtion with great clearnets and preciſion, point out 
the controverted particular, and appeal to the opinion 
either of ſome neutral perſon, or of the majority. 

[t is, however, true, that he kept his triends in 
ſome degree. of awe, and yet he was more open to 
admonition than flattery, if it was offered without 
arrogance, and by perſons of whoſe ability and ho- 
: neſty he had no doubt. In his poem of 
. K*. 19- Baucis and Philemon, which does not con- 
ſiſt of quite two hundred verſes, Mr. Addiſon made 
him blot out fourſcore, add tourſcore, and alter tour- 
ſcore. It was cuſtomary with his friends to make 
him ſome little annual preſent on his birth-day, /ome- 
thing, according to his own definition of a preſent, 
which was of no great value, but which could not 
be bought; and Dr. Delany, ſoon after he was ad- 
mitted to ſome degree of intimacy, ſent him, with 
ſuch a memorial of his eſteem, ſome verſes, in which 
he upbraids him, though with great delicacy, for 
miſapplying his talents ; and admoniſhes him to turn 
the force of ridicule of which he was ſo great a mal - 
ter, upon thoſe who had laboured to employ it a- 
gainſt the ſacred doctrines of Chriſtianity, The dean, 

| as 
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as he had ſuffered Addiſon's correction with appro- 


bation, received this admonition with kindneſs ; he 
ſighed, and faid, with great appearances of regret, 
that it was 700 late, and from that day took all oc- 
caſions to diſtinguiſh Delany by the name of Friend. 
He had, indeed, no ſkill in muſick, and fo was 
not able to entertain his company with a {ong, to 
which ſome men of great dignity, and great parts, 
have condeſcended: but his power of ridicule ex- 
tended even to muſick, of which he gave an inſtance 
too ſingular to be forgotten 
Dr. Pratt, who was then provoſt of Dublin col- 
lege, had acquired much of the Halian taſte for mu- 
fick in his travels, and Tom Roſſengrave, a celebrated 
performer, being juſt returned from ſtahy, played a 
voluntary at St. Patricks cathedral, where Dr. Pratt 
heard him, and S:wft was allo prelent : the doctor 
happened to dine at the deanery the ſame day, and 
was ſo extravagant in his encomiums on Reſſengrave's 
voluntary, that ſeveral of the company laid, they 
wiſhed they had heard it: Do you, ſaid Swift, then 
you ſhall hear it ſtill, and immediately he ſung out 
lo lively, and yet ſo ridiculous an imitation of it, 
that all the company were kept in continual laugh- 
ter till it was over, except one old gentleman, who 
fat with great compoſure, and, though he liſtened, 
yet ſhewed neither curioſity nor appr obation, Atter 
the entertainment, he was asked, by ſome of the 
company, How it nappened that he had been no 
more affected by the mulick ? To which he anſwer- 
ed with great gravity, That he had heard Mr. Re/- 
ſengrave himſelf play it before. 
Such was Swift as a companion; as a maſter, he 
was not leſs remarkable or meritorious. 
| As he expected punctual, ready, and implicit obe- 
dience, he always tried his ſervants when he hired 
them by ſome teſt of their humility. Among other 
| queſtions, he always asked whether they underſtood 
cleaning 
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cleaning ſhoes ; becauſe, ſaid he, my kitchen-wench 
has a ſcullion that does her drudgery, and one part 
of the bulineſs of my groom and footman is con- 
ſtantly to clean her ſhoes by turns: if they ſcrupled 
this, the treaty was at an end; it not, he gave them 
a farther hearing. 

His kitchen-wench, however, was his cook, a wo- 
man of a large ſize, robuſt conſtitution, and coarſe 
features, whoſe face was very much ſeamed with the 
ſmall-pox, and furrowed by age : this woman he 
always diſtinguiſhed by the name of Sweetheart. 

It happened one day that Sweetheart greatly over- 
roaſted the only joint he had for dinner; upon which 
he ſent for her up, and, with great coolneſs and gravi- 
ty, Sweetheart, ſays he, take this downinto the kitchen 
and do it leſs. She replied, that was impoſſible. 
Pray then, ſaid he, if you had roaſted it too little, 
could you have done it more ? Yes, ſhe ſaid, ſhe 
could eaſily have done that: Why then, Sweetheart, 
replied the dean, let me adviſe you, if you muſt com- 
mit a fault, commit a fault that can be mended. 

To the reſt of his ſervants, indeed, he appeared to 
be churliſh and auſtere, but, in reality, was one of 
the beſt maſters in the world : he allowed them 
board-wages at the higheſt rate then known; and if 
he employed them about any thing out of the ordi- 
nary courſe of their ſervice, he always paid them to 
the full value of the work, as he would have 
paid another : with theſe emoluments, and the 
fragments from his table, he expected they ſhould 
find themſelves in victuals, and all other neceſſaries, 
except the liveries which he gave them; if in this ſi- 
tuation their expences were greater than their income, 
it was judged a ſufficient reaſon to diſcharge them ; 
but, on the contrary, as ſoon as they had ſaved a full 
year's wages, he conſtantly paid them legal intereſt 
for it, and took great pleaſure in ſeeing it accumu- 
Jate to a ſum, which might ſettle them in ſome em- 
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ployment if he ſhould die, or if they found it ad- 
viſeable to quit his ſervice, which ſeldom happen- 
ed; and he with whom his ſervants live long, has 
indubitable witneſſes that he is a good maſter. 
It is alſo certain, that, notwithſtanding the apparent 
auſterity of his temper, he did not conſider 
his ſervants as poor ſlaves, to whole ſervice . 
he had a right, in conſideration merely of 4 
his money, and owed them no reciprocal obligation. 
He had a ſervant whom he uſed to call Sawndes 2» 
that lived long with him, and at length fell fick and 
died. In his fickneſs, which laſted many months, 
Swift took care that all poſſible relief and aſſiſtance 
ſhould be afforded him, and when he died, he buri- 
ed him in the ſouth iſle of his cathedral, and erected 
a ſmall piece of ſtatuary to his memory, with this 
inſcription : 


” Here lieth the body of 
Alexander Magee, ſervant to doctor Swift, 
dean of St. Patrick's. 


His greteful maſter cauſed this monument to be e- 
rected in memory of his diſcretion, fidelity, and di li- 
gence in that humble ſtation. 

Ob. Mar. 24, 1721, Alat. 29. 


In the original copy, which the author of the Oþ- 
ſervations ſaw in the dean's own hand, the expreſſion 
was ſtill ſtronger, and more to the dean's honour, 
thus : 


His grateful friend and maſter. 


But a perſon of the dean's acquaintance, who is 
much more diſtinguiſhed for vanity than wiſdom, 
prevailed upon him to leave out friend, even in op- 
poſition to his own well known maxim, that a faith- 
ful ſervant ſhould always be conſidered not as a pror 
Have, but an humble friend. Of this perſon the name 
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is not told ; but to conceal it is rather injuſtice than: 
mercy, for he ought, on this occaſion, to inherit a 
diſgrace, at leaſt, proportionate to the honour which. 
he found means to with-hold from Swift. 
As a member of civil ſociety, he was a zealous 
advocate for liberty, the detecter of fraud, and the 
ſcourge of oppreſſion. In his private capacity, he 
was not only charitable but generous; and whatever 
miſanthropy may be found in his writings, there does 
not appear to have been any in his life. 

His writings in defence of the poor infatuated peo- 


ple of Ireland are well known; and that he might 


not be wanting himſelf while he pleaded their cauſe 
with others, he conſtantly lent out a large ſum of 


money in ſmall portions to honeſt, diligent, and ne- 


ceſſitous tradeſmen, who paid it with a ſmall gratui- 
ty by way of intereſt to the perſon who kept the ac- 
count of the diſburſements and weekly payments, for 
1 he received back theſe loans by a certain 
IE. og, ſum-out of the weekly profit of the bor- 
5 rowers trade, in ſuch proportions as that 
the whole ſhould be repaid in a year. 

Beſides this he frequently gave away. 5 and 10 I. 
when proper objects offered, without any parade. 
He was indeed diligent to relieve the poor, and at the 
ſame time to encourage induſtry, even in the loweſt 
ſtation, and uſed regularly to viſit a great number of 
poor, chiefly women, as well in the public ſtreets as 
in the bye allies; and, under the arches of Dublin, 
ſome of theſe ſold plums, ſome hobnails, others tape, 
and others gingerbread ; ſome knitted, . ſome darned 
ſtockings, and others cobbled ſhoes ; theſe women. 
were moſt of them old, deformed, or crippled, and 
ſome were all three. He ſaluted them with great 
kindneſs, asked how they throve, and what ſtock they 
had; if the ware of any of them was ſuch as he could 
nn uſe, or pretend to uſe, he bought ſome, erp 
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paid for every half-penny worth ſix pence ; FP 
if not, he always added ſomething to their JS Riz, 


ſtock, and ſtrictly charged them to be indu- 995 


ſtrious and honelt. 
It muſt be confeſſed chat theſe acts of bounty did 
not appear to be the effects of compaſſion, for of the 


loft ſympathy with diſtreis that ſometimes ſparkles in 


the eye, and ſometimes glows upon the cheek, he 
ſnewed no ſign, and he may therefore be ſuppoſed to 


have wanted it ; however, 1t 1s certain, that he was 


wholly free from ill-nature, for a man can have no 


complacence in that evil which he is continually buſy 


to remove. 

His bounty had net indeed the indiſcriminating 
ardour of blind inſtinct, and, if it had, it would not 
have been the inſtrument of equal happineſs: to feed 


idleneſs is to propagate miſery, and diſcourage virtue; 


but to inſure the reward of induſtry is to beltow a be- 


nefit at once upon the individual and the publick; it 1s 


to preſerve from deſpair thoſe who ſtruggle with diffi- 


culty and diſappointment, it is to ſupply food and reſt 


to that labour which alone can make tood taſteful and 


reſt ſweet, and to invigorate the community by the 


full uſe of. thoſe members which would otherwiſe be- 
come not only uſeleſs but hurttul, as a limb in which 
the vital fluid ceaſes to circulate will not only wither 


but corrupt. In this view then the bounty of Si 


was, like every other Chriſtian duty, a reaſonable ter- 


vice; and that he felt no ſecret pleaſure in the cala- 


mities of others, may be fairly concluded not omy 
from his general practice, but from many particu-- 


Jar facts in which he appears to have been watchful 
and zealous to alleviate diſtreſs by unſollicited and 


unexpected liberality. 
It happened that a young gentleman of his choir, 


being abroad with his gun, ſuffered irreparable hurt 


by its going off accidentally. When the dean heard 
of it, he expreſſed great concern, and, having pauſed 
E 1 a little, 
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a little, Well, ſaid he, this will be a good time at once 
to reward merit and alleviate diſtreſs; J will make 
him a vicar, which he did accordingly the tame hour. 
There are ſome infirmities to which the mind xs 
well as the body naturally becomes ſubject in the de- 
cline of life. The deſite of accumulating wealth 
almoſt always increaſes in proportion as it becomes 
more abſurd, and thoſe are moſt tenacious of money, 
to whom money can be of leaſt uſe. It has been ge- 
nerally ſaid that this weakneſs is the effect of long ac- 
quaintance with mankind, who are found to delerve 
leis confidence and leſs kindneſs, as they are more 
known ; and indeed, though this opinion ſhould not 
haſtily be admitted, it muſt yet be confeſſed, that 
the firſt article in which men leſſen their expences, is 
generally the money they have been uſed to give a- 
way, and that they gradually loſe the inclination to do 
good as they acquire the power. But S7f1, if he was 
not exempt trom the infirmity, was yet clear of the 
vice. If his ceconomy degenerated into avarice, it 
mult be confeſſed that his avarice did not contract his 
bounty, and he ſuffers no degradation in his moral cha- 
racter, who, when the practice of any virtue is become 
more difficult, is yet able to exert it in the ſame degree. 
Swift turned all the evil of exceſſive frugality upon 
himſelf. It induced him to walk when he had been uſed 

to ride, and he would then ſay he had earned a ſhillin 
or eighteen-pence, which he had a right to do what 
he pleaſcd with, and which he conitantly applied to 
his uſual charities, which by this expedient he could 
continue, and yet expend lets upon the whole than 
beiore. But the diſtribution even of this charity was 
marked with the peculiarity of his character, for that 
he might proportion his bounty to the neceſſities and 
tne merit of various objects, and yet give but one 
„ enz. piece of money at a time, he conſtantly 
"kept a pocket iull of all forts of coin, from 

2 lilver threę-pence to à crown picce. 
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But as his deſire of immediate gain was not grati- 
fed at the expence of the poor, to whole diftrets he 
was a witneſs ; neither was it gratited at the expence 
of thoſe whom it was impoſiible he thould know, 

though he had many opportunities of doing it. 

He once reſolved never to renew a certain leaſe be- 
longing to the deanery without raiſiag the rent thirty 
pounds a year. The tenant had often hllicited him, 
inſtead of raiſing the rent, to take a larger fine; and, 
this man, a very ſhort time before the dean loft his 
memory, urged him with a very large 1un, ſuppoſing 
OF as railing the rent could only inrich the dean's 

ſucceſſor, and a large tine would come into his own 
cofter, he ſhould cer rainly ſucceed. The dean however 
maintained his integrity, refuſcd the ofter with indig— 
nation, and julhlled his purpoſe of railing the rent, 
though at this time his memory was fo bad, 
that the next day he did not remcmber 
what he had done, and his love of money fo pre- 
dominant over every thing but his virtuc, 
that, though he complained of being deſert- 
ed, yet he baniſhed his beſt friends, merely to fave the 
expence of entertaining them, and would {fometimcs 
retuſe them a ſingle bottle of wine. 

As an eccleſiaſtic, he was ſcrupulouſly exact in the 


F.X: 14565 


£exerciſe of his function, as well with regard to ſpiri- 


tual as temporal things. As to his cathedral he ex- 
pended more money to fapport and adern it chan had 
been 65 wn to the ſame uic in any period ſince ic was 
firſt built. He was extremely exact and co. nil- 
OUS in promoting the members of his choir according 
ro their merit, and never advanced any perion to a 
vicarage who was not qualified in all reſpects, and in 
the higheſt degree, waatcver their intereſt, or how- 
ever re. -ommended ; and i.e one refuſed a vicarage to 
a perſon for whom the lac y Carteret was very impor- 


tunate, though he declind to her lady ſhip, that, | Tt» 


b. 3 had 
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had been in his power to have made the gentleman a 
dean or a biſhop, he would have obliged her willingly, 
becauſe he ſaid deaneries and biſhopricks were pre- 
ferments in which merit had no concern, though the 

merit of a vicar would be brought to the 
J. K. 102. teſt every day. Nor would he ſuffer one 
ſnilling of the cathedral money to be alienated from 
its proper ule, even for the purpoſe of charity; when 
any perion ſollicited ſuch an alienation, he uſed to tell 
them that this money was appropriated, but, ſays he, 
as you declare the perſon to be relieved is an object 
of Chriſticn charity, I will give out of my private 
purſe any ſum proportioned to my revenue, if you 
will contribute a ſum in the ſame proportion to yours; 
my deanery is worth ſeven hundred pounds, your in- 
come is two; it you will give two ſhillings, I will give 
ſeven, or any larger ſum after the ſame rate. 

As to the poor in the liberty of his own cathedral, 
they were better regulated than any other in the king- 
dom ; they were all badged, and were never found 
7 R. 8 begging out of their diſtrict; for theſe he 

built and furniſhed a little alms-houſe, be- 
ing aſſiſted by ſome voluntary contributions, and pre- 
ſerved among them uncommon cleanlineſs and decen- 
cy by conſtantly viſiting them in perſon. | 

It has already been remarked, that, though he did 
not himſelf underſtand muſic, yet he always attended 
at the performance of the anthem, that the choir 
might do their duty; but he had another practice yet 
more ſingular and more uſeful. As ſoon as the preacher 
mounted the pulpit, he pulled out a pencil and piece 
of paper, and carefully noted whatever was wrong 
both in the expreſſions and the manner in which they 
were delivered, whether they were too ſcholaſtic to be 
generally underſtood, or ſo coarſe and vulgar as to 
loſe their dignity ; and he never failed to make theſe 
the ſubject of an admonition to the preacher as ſoon 
as he came into the chapter-houſe, 


I He 
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He improved even his living of Laracor, though 
he continued there but a ſhort time, and left both the 
houſe and glebe a convenient and agreeable retreat 
to his ſucceſſor at a conſiderable expence, for which 
he knew no return would be made to his executors ; 
and he determined to aſſert his right of abſence againſt 
the archbiſhop of Dublin, at the expence of ſeveral 
hundred pounds, at a time when he did not believe 
he ſhould ever more claim the privilege for 3 
himſelf, becauſe he would not endanger the fetter 
liberty of his ſucceſſor by an injurious pre- vol. XII. 
cedent. | TE Bt 

There is no act of virtue, which men have ſo often 
ſubſtituted for the peculiar poſitive duties of Chri/t;- 
ans as liberality to the poor, nor any by which they 
have ſo often hoped to attone for the breach of every 
other moral obligation. | 

But the dean, though he abounded in charity, was 
not leſs diligent in the practice of other virrues, or leſs 
devout and conſtant in the ſolemnities of religion. 
He was remarkably temperate both in cating and 
drinking; he was not only juſt, but punctual in his 
dealings, and he had an inviolable regard for truth. 
As he conſtantly attended divine 3 when he was 
at home, ſo he uſed always to go early to church 
when he was in London, and never to ſleep without 
aſſembling his family in his own chamber to prayers, 

It has often been remarked, that virtue in exceſs 
becomes vicious, and not only precludes the reward 
of the poſſeſſor, but produces rather miſchief than 
good to others. An abhorrence of hypocriſy was a 
{triking particular in Swifz's character, but it is diffi- 
cult to determine whether it was more a virtue than 
a vice, for it brought upon him the charge of irreli- 
gion, and encouraged others to be irreligious. In 
proportion as he abhorred hypocriſy, he dreaded the 
imputation of it, and theretore concealed his piety 
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with as much diligence as others conceal thoſe vices, 

which cuſtom has not made reputable. His con- 
ſtant attendance at church, when he was at the deane- 
ry, he knew would be conſidered as the duty of his ſta- 
tion, but whatever had the appearance of voluntary 
devotion he always took care to hide ; when he went 
to church in London, it was early in the morning, 
ſo that, though he was conſtantly-at prayers, and at 
the ſacrament, yet he appeared to neglect both, as he 
was at home when others wereat church; and, when he 
went to prayers in his family, the ſervants aſſembled 
at the appointed hour as it were by ſtealth, without 
any notice from 2 bell, or any other call except the 
ſtriking of the clock; ſo that Dr. Delany was fix 
months in his family before he ſuſpected 4.4 of this 
unfaſhionable practice. The ſame principle upon 
which he thus ſtudiouſly avoided appearances of good, 

made him frequently incur appearances of evil, eſpe- 
cially when an opportunity offered of indulging his 
peculiar vein of humour, and gratifying his natural 
diſpoſition. One inſtance of this has already been given 
in his ſolemn addreſs to his clerk from the ꝓulpit by 
the name of Roger, but there are others which are leſs 
excuſable. Soon after he was made dean of St. Pa- 
trick's, he had dined one Sunday with Dr. Raymond, 
vicar of Trim, and when the bell had rung, and the 
people were affembled to evening prayers at the 
church which was not diſtant more than two hundred 
yards, Raymond, laid he, I will lay you a crown that 
begin prayers before you this afternoon ; Dr. Ray- 
mond accepted the wager, and immediately both run 
as faſt as they could towards the church. Raymond 
who was much nimbler than Seit, arrived firſt at 
the door, and when he entered the church, walked de- 
cently towards the reading deſk ; Swift never ſlack- 
ened his pace, but, running up the iſle, left Dr. Ray- 
od behind hi n in che michelle of it, ard, ſtepping in- 
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to the deſk without putting on a ſurplice or opening 


the book, began the ſervice in an audible voice, and 
thus won his wager. 

It has been common, among pretenders to wit, to 
affect great contempt for every kind of regularity, to 
live, or pretend to live, in a ſtate of continual diſſipa- 
tion, without regard to the return of thoſe ſeaſons 
which have been generally allotted to particular pur- 
poſes, without ſleeping or waking, or eating or drink- 
ing, like the reſt of mankind. To recover theſe un- 
happy wretches from a condition fo deplorable as to 
ſuppreſs indignation, and yet ſo contemptible as ſcarce 
to excite pity, it is here recorded that the life of Swift 
was in the higheſt degree unifarm and regular, his 
hours of walking and reading, of exerciſe and amuſe - 
ment, never varied; and that he might keep the revo- 
lution of his employments with greater exactnels, his 
watch was almoſt conſtantly either in his hand or on 
the table before him. 

As his abhorrence -of hypocriſy exempted him 
from affectation, the natural equity of his mind ſe- 
cured him againſt envy ; envy ſeems to be a deſire of 
Equality: gratified by degrading others; as emulation 
1s a deſire of equality gratified by advancing ourſelves. 
It does not appear that Soi, upon a ſuppoſition thar 
he had no ſuperior, was without emulation, but by his 
ready aſſiſtance to advance the reputation and circum - 
ſtances of others, he appears to have been free from 
envy. | | 

He cultivated genius wherever he found it, and 
in whatever degree, with great zeal and aſſiduity, and 
would cheartully ſpend much time in correcting and 
improving any literary compoſition that had the leaſt 
appearance of ingenuity ; nor was this kindneſs con- 
fined to thoſe whoſe parts could never come in com- 
petition with his own, he ſtarted many hints to Mr. 
Gay which he purſued with great ſucceſs, and he recom- 
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mended Congreve, Addiſon, Parnel, and many others, 
to thoſe whoſe favour was molt likely to render them 
conſpicuous. 

Among his ſingularities were his reſolution never 
to wear ſpectacles, and his obſtinate perſeverance in the 
uſe of too much exerciſe. His want of ſpectacles made 
it difficult to read, and his immoderate exerciſe waſted 
his fleſh and produced a poorneſs in his blood, as he 
was often told by his friends and phyſicians, Dr. Hel- 
ſham and Dr. Grattan, and as afterwards appeared by 
experiment, for, when he was reduced to a ſtate of 
idiotiſm and ceaſed from walking, he recovered his 
fleſh in a ſhort time. 

He was cleanly even to ſuperſtition, his nails were 
always pared to the quick to prevent the leaſt gather- 
ing of dirt under them, and he never dreſſed without 
a baſon of water by him, with which he carefully 
cleanſed his feet. In his perſon he was robuſt and 
maſculine, his deportment was commanding, and his 
walk erect. His voice was ſharp and high- 
toned, eſpecially when he read prayers, but 
not effeminate, and there was a natural ſe- 
verity in his aſpect, which even his ſmiles could ſcarce 
ſoften, nor his utmoſt gaiety relax. 

His manner was without ceremony, but not ruſtic, 
for he had a perfect knowledge of all the modes and 
variations of politeneſs and complaiſance which he 
practiſed in a manner peculiar to himſelf ; 


Orrery, 
78a 


jo 5.360, and the reſpect, that was due to him by theſe 
995" rules, he took care to exact without the leaſt 
abatement. 


It will readily be admitted that every man has ſome 
appetite, affection, or diſpoſition, which either in kind 
or in degree is irregular, and which it is the province of 
reaſon to order and reſtrain. As it will always happen 
that in ſome inſtances paſſion will predominate and 
reaſon in others, it follows that there muſt be ſome 
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diflimilitude in every character, from which Swif7's 
could not therefore be exempt ; but upon the whole 
it will be found uncommonly ſteady and uniform, 
though ſome, to ſcreen their own ſcattered and incon- 


ſiſtent repreſentations of it from cenſure, have pre- 


tended that it was capricious, various, and contradic- 
tor 

905 appears to have been naturally temperate and 
chaſte, it was therefore eaſy for him to be frugal; but 
he was alſo naturally high-ſpirited, and therefore, as 
wealth is the pledge of independence, it is not ſtrange 
his frugality ſhould verge towards exceſs. However, 
as he acted upon principles, not only of general vir- 
tue, but of the nobleſt moral ſyſtem of Chriſtianity, he 
did not deliver himſelf up to natural propenſities, when 
they were contrary to his duty, and therefore his love 
of money did not contract his charity to the poor, 
or defraud his ſucceſſors to inrich himſelf. The ſame 
ſpirit which ſecured his integrity by diſdaining the 
meanneſs of a lye, produced that dread of hypo- 
criſy which concealed his piety, and betrayed him into 
appearances of evil; and the ſame want of natural 
tenderneſs which made him appear obdurate and au- 
ſtere, transferred the diſtribution of his liberality from 
inſtinct to religion, and made that, which in others is 
an exerciſe of ſelf- love, in him an act of obedience to 
God. 

Such was Dr. Jonathan Swift, whoſe writings either 
ſtimulate mankind to ſuſtain their dignity as rational 
and moral beings, by ſhewing how low they ſtand in 
mere animal nature, or fright them from indecency 
by holding up its picture before them in its native de- 


tormity : and whoſe life, with all the advantages of 


genius and learning, was a ſcale of infelicity gradu- 


ally aſcending till pain and 8 deſtroyed the fa- 
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culties by which they were felt ; while he was viewed 
at a diſtance with envy, he became a burden to him- 
ſelf; he was forſaken by his friends, and his memory 
has been loaded with unmerited reproach : his life 
therefore does not afford leſs inſtruction than his wri- 


tings, ſince to the wile it may teach humility, and tc 
the ſimple content. 
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VERSES, Sc. referred to from the LIFE 
Dr. SWIFT. 


STELLA t Dr. SWIFT on his birth-day, 


November 30, 1721. 


: The Dean declared that theſe verſes had under- 
gone no correction. [D. S. p. 81. 


8 Par RICE's dean, your country's pride, 
My early and my only guide, 
Let me among the reſt attend, 
Your pupil and your humble friend, 
To celebrate in female ſtrains 
The day that paid your mother's pains; 
Deſcend to take that tribute due 
In gratitude alone to you. 
When men began to call me fair, 
You interpos'd your timely care; 
You early taught me to deſpiſe 
The ogling of a coxcomb's eyes ; 
Shew'd where my judgment was miſplac'd ; 
Refin'd my fancy and my taſte. 
Behold that beauty juſt decay'd, 
Invoking art to nature's aid ; 
Forſook by her admiring train 
She ſpreads her tatter'd nets in vain ; 
Short was her part upon the ſtage ; 
Went ſmoothly on for halt a page; 
Her bloom was gone, ſhe wanted art, 
As the ſcene chang'd, to change her part : 
She, whom no lover could reſiſt, 
Before the ſecond act was hiſs'd. 
Such is the fate of female race 
With no endowments but a face ; 
Before the thirti'th year of life 
A maid forlorn, or hated wife. 
STELLA to you, her tutor, owes 
That ſhe has ne'er reſembled thoſe; 
Nor was a burthen to mankind 


With half her courſe of years behigd. 
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You taught how I might youth prolong 

By knowing what was right and wrong; 

Hoe from my heart to bring ſupplies 

Of luſtre to my fading eyes; 

How ſoon a beauteous mind repairs 

The loſs of chang'd or falling hairs ; 

How wit and virtue from within 

Send out a ſmoothneſs o'er the ſkin ; 

Your lectures cou'd my fancy fix, 

And I can pleaſe at thirty-ſix. 

The ſight of CaLoz at fifteen 

Coquetting, gives not me the ſpleen; 

The idol now of every fool 

*Till time ſhall make their paſſions cool; 

Then tumbling down time's ſteepy hill, 

While STELLA holds her ſtation ſtill. 

Oh! turn your precepts into laws, 

Redeem the women's ruin'd caule, 

Retrieve loſt empire to our ſex, 

That men may bow their rebel necks. 
Long be the day that gave you birth 

Sacred to friendſhip, wit, and mirth ; 

Late dying may you caſt a ſhred 

Of your rich mantle o'er my head ; 

To bear with dignity my ſorrow, 

One day alone, then die to-morrow, 


An elegy upon Demer the miſer, was a ſubject 
ſtarted and partly executed in company conſiſting of 
Swift and Stella and a few friends; every one threw 


in a hint, and Stella's was the following. 


But as he weighed his gold, grim death in ſpite 
Caſt in his dart, which made three moidores light: 


And when he ſaw his darling money fail, 


Blew his laſt breath, to ſink the lighter ſcale. 
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Addreſs of the Inhabitants of the Liberty of the Dean 
and Chapter of St. Patrick's, Dublin. 


E the inhabitants of the liberty of the Dean 
and Chapter of St. Patrick's, Dublin, and the 
neighbourhood of the ſame, having been inform'd, 
by univerſal report, that a certain man of this city 
hath openly threatned and ſworn before many hundred 
people, as well penſons of quality as others, that he 
reſolves upon the firſt opportunity, by the help of 
ſeveral ruffians, to murder or maim the Reverend 
the Dean of St. Patrick's our neighbour, benefactor, 
and head of the liberty of St. Patrick's, upon a fri- 
volous unproved ſuſpicion, of the ſaid Dean's having 
written ſome lines in verſe reflecting on the ſaid 
man : 

Therefore we the ſaid inhabitants of the ſaid li- 
berty, and in the neighbourhood thereof, from our 
great love and reſpect to the ſaid Dean, to whom 
the whole kingdom hath ſo many obligations, as well 
as we of the liberty, do unanimouſly declare, that we 
will endeavour to defend the life and limbs of the 
ſaid Dean againſt the ſaid man, and all his ruffians 
and murderers, as far as the law will allow; if he or 
any of them preſume to come into the ſaid libert 
with any wicked malicious intent againſt the houſe, 
or family, or perſon, or goods of the ſaid Dean. 
To which we have cheartully, ſincerely, and heartily, 
{ct our hands. 

The Dean being in bed, very much indiſpoſed, 
and not able to receive the {aid perſons, dictated the 
following anſwer. 


Gentlemen, 


I receive with great thankfulneſs theſe many kind 
expreſſions of your concern for my ſafety, as well as 
your declared reſolution to defend me (as far as the 
ws of God and man will allow) againſt all Lad 

erers 
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derers and ruffians, who ſhall attempt to enter into 
the liberty with any bloody or wicked deſigns, upon 
my life, my limbs, my houſe, or my goods. Gen- 
tlemen, my life is in the hands of God, and whether 
it may be cut off by treachery or open violence, or 
by the common way of other men; as long as it 


continues I ſhall ever bear a grateful memory for this 


favour you have ſhewn, beyond my expectation, and 
almoſt exceeding my wiſhes. The inhabitants of the 
liberty as well as thoſe of the neighbourhood, have 
lived with me in great amity for near twenty years 
which I am confident will never diminiſh during my 
life. I am chiefly ſorry that by two cruel diſorders 
of deafneſs and giddineſs, which have purſued me 
for four months, I am not in a condition either to 
hear, or to receive you, much leſs to return my 
moſt ſincere acknowledgments, which in juſtice and 
gratitude I ought to do. May God bleſs you and 
your families in this world, and make you for ever 
happy in the next. 
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THE AU THOR 
APOLOGY. 


13 good and ill nature equally operated 
pon mankind, I might have ſaved 
DP the trouble of this apology; for it 

is manifeſt by the reception the following 
diſcourſe hath met with, that thoſe, who 
approve it, are a great majority among 
the men of taſte: yet there have been two 
or three treatiſes written expreſly againſt 
it, beſides many others that have flirted 
at it occaſionally, without one ſyllable 
having been cver publiſhed i in its defence, 
or even quotation to its advantage, that 
can remember, except by the polite 
author of a late diſcourſe between a Deiſt 
and a Hocinian. 

Therefore, ſince the book ſeems calcu- 
lated to live at leaſt. as long as our lan- 
guage, and our taſte admit no great alte- 
rations, I am content to convey ſome apo- 
logy along with it. 

The greateſt part of that book was 
finiſhed about thirteen years ſince, 1696, 
which is eight years before it was publiſh- 

A 2 ed. 
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ed. The author was then young, his in- 
vention at the height, and his reading freſh 
in his head. By the aſſiſtance of ſome 
thinking, and much converſation, he had 
endeavoured to ſtrip himſelf of as many 
real prejudices as he could; I fay real ones, 
becauſe, under the notion of prejudices, 
he knew to what dangerous heights ſome 
men have proceeded. Thus prepared, he 
thought the numerous and groſs corrupti- 
ons in religion and learning might furniſh 
matter for a ſatyr, that would be uſeful 
and diverting. He reſolved to proceed in 
a manner, that ſhould be altogether new, 
the world having been already too long 
nauſeated with endleſs repetitions upon 
every ſubject. The abuſes in religion he 
propoſed to ſet forth in the allegory of the 
coats, and the three brothers, which was 
to make up the body of the diſcourſe: 
thoſe in learning he choſe to introduce by 
way of digreſſions. He was then a young 
gentleman much in the world, and wrote 
to the taſte of thoſe who were like him- 
ſelf ; therefore, in order to allure them, 
he gave a liberty to his pen, which might 
not ſuit with maturer years, or graver 


characters, 
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characters, and which he could have eaſily 
corrected with a very few blots, had he 
been maſter of his papers for a year or two 
before their publication. 
! Not that he would have governed his 
judgment by the ill- placed cavils of the 
* ſour, the envious, the ſtupid, and the 
taſteleſs, which he mentions with diſdain. 
He acknowledges there ate ſeveral youth- 
ful fallies, which from the grave and the 
wiſe may deſerve a rebuke. But he deſires 
to be anſwerable no farther than he is guilty, 
and that his faults may not be multiplied 
by the ignorant, the unnatural, and uncha- 
ritable applications of thoſe, who have 
neither candor to ſuppoſe good meanings, 
nor palate to diſtinguiſh true ones. After 
which, he will forfeit his life, if any one opi- 
nion can be fairly deduced from that book, 
which is contrary to religion or morality. 
Why ſhould any clergyman of our 
church be angry to ſee the follies of fana- 
| ticiſm and ſuperſtition expoſed, though in 
the moſt ridiculous manner; ſince that is 
perhaps the moſt probable way to cure 
them, or at leaſt to hinder them from far- 
ther ſpreading? Beſides, though it was not 
„ $3: intended 
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intended for their peruſal, it rallies nothing 
but what they preach againſt. It contains 


nothing to provoke them by the leaſt ſcur- 
rility upon their perſons or their functions. 


It celebrates the church of England as the 
moſt perfect of all others in dicipline and 


doctrine; it advances no opinion they re- 


Je, nor condemns any they receive. If 


the clergy” s reſentments lay upon their 
hands, in my humble opinion, they might 
have found more proper objects to employ 
them on: nondum tibi defuit hoſtis; 1 mean 
thoſe heavy, illiterate ſcriblers, proſtitute 
in their reputations, vicious in their lives, 
and ruined in their fortunes, who, to the 


ſhame of good ſenſe as well as piety, are 


greedily read, merely upon the ſtrength of 
bold, falſe, impious affertions, mixed with 
unmannerly reflections upon the prieſt- 
hood, and openly intended againſt all reli- 
gion; in ſhort, full of ſuch principles as are 
Kindly rectived, becauſe they are levelled 


to remove thoſe terrors, that religion tells 


men will be the conſequence of immoral 


lives. Nothing like which is to be met with 
in this diſcourſe, though ſome of them are 


- pleaſed ſo Toy to . it. And I wiſh, 
- have 
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there were no other inſtance of what I have 
too frequently obſerved, that many of that 
reverend body are not always very nice 
in diſtinguiſhing between their enemies 
and their friends. 
Had the author's intentions met with a 
more candid interpretation from ſome, 
whom out of reſpect he forbears to name, 
he might have been encouraged to an 
examination of books written by ſome of 
thoſe authors above deſcribed, whoſe errors, 
ignorance, dulneſs, and villany he thinks 
he could have detected and expoſed in ſuch 
a manner, that the perſons, who are moſt 
conceived to be infected by them, would 
ſoon lay them aſide and be aſhamed: but 
he has now given over thoſe thoughts; 
ſince the weightieſt men + in the weigbtieſt 
ſtations are pleaſed to think it a more dan- 
gerous point to laugh at thoſe corruptions 
in religion, which they themſelves muſt 
diſapprove, than to endeavour pulling up 
thoſe very foundations, wherein all chriſ- 
tians have agreed. 
He thinks it no fair proceeding, that any 


t Alluding to Dr. Sharp the archbiſhop of Yor?'s repre- 
ſentation of the author. 
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perſon ſhould offer determinately to fix a 
name upon the author of this diſcourſe, 
who hath all along concealed himſelf from 
moſt of his neareſt friends: yet ſeveral 
have gone a farther ſtep, and pronounced 
another book * to have been the work of 
the ſame hand with this : which the author 
directly affirms to be a thorough miſtake ; 
he having yet never ſo much as read that 
diſcourſe: a plain inſtance how little truth 
there often is in general ſurmiſes, or in 
conjectures drawn from a 1 of 
ſtyle, or way of thinking. 

Had the author written a book to ex- 
poſe the abuſes in law, or in phyſic, he 
believes the learned profeſſors in either 
faculty would have been fo far from reſent- 
ing it, as to have given him thanks for his 
pains, eſpecially it he had made an ho- 
nourable reſervation for the true practice 
of either ſcience: but religion, they tell 
us, ought not to be ridiculed; and, they 
tell us truth: yet ſurely the corruptions 
in it may; for we are taught by the triteſt 
maxim in the world, that, religion being 

* Letter of enthuſiaſm, letter to him, in the laſt of 


ſuppoſed to have been written theſe volumes. 


by Col. Hunter: fee Suift's the 


4 
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' the beſtof things, its corruptions are likely 
to be the worſt. 

There is one thing which the judicious 
reader cannot but have obſerved, that 
ſome of thoſe paſſages in this diſcourſe, 
which appear molt liable to objection, are 
what they call parodies, where the author 
perſonates the ſtyle and manner of other 
writers, whom he has a mind to expoſe. 
[ ſhall produce one inſtance ; it is in the 
61ſt page. Dryden, L Eftrange, and ſome 
others I ſhall not name, are here levelled 
at, who having ſpent their lives in faction, 
and apoſtacies, and all manner of vice, 
pretended to be ſufferers for loyalty and 
religion. So Dryden tells us in one of his 
prefaces of his merits and ſufferings, thanks 
God that he poſſeſſes his ſoul in patience; in 
other places he talks at the ſame rate; and 
L' Eftrange often uſes the like ſtyle; and 
I believe, the reader may find more perſons 
to give that paſſage an application: but 
this is enough to direct thoſe, who may 
have overlooked the author's intention. 

There are three or four other paſſages, 
which prejudiced or ignorant readers have 
drawn by great force to hint at ill mean- 

ings; 
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ings; as if they glanced at ſome tenets in 
religion, In anſwer to all which, the au- 
thor ſolemnly proteſts, he is intirely 3 in- 
nocent; and never had it once in his 
thoughts, that any thing he ſaid would 
in © leaſt be capable of ſuch interpreta- 
tions, which he will engage to deduce 
full ar fairly from the moſt innocent book 
in the ok And it will be obvious to 
every reader, that this was not any part 
of his ſcheme or deſign, the abuſes he 
notes being ſuch as all Church-of- England 
men agree in; nor was it proper for his 
ſubject to meddle with other points, than 
ſuch as have been perpetually controverted 


ſince the reformation. 


To inſtance only in that paſſage about 
the three wooden machines mentioned in 
the introduction : in the original manu- 
ſcript there was a deſcription of a fourth, 


jars th thoſe, who had the papers in their 
power, blotted out, as having ſomething 


in it of ſatyr, that I ſuppoſe they thought 


was too particular; and therefore they 
were forced to change it to the number 
three, from whence ſome have endeavour- 


ed to ſqueeſe out a dangerous meaning, 


that 
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that was never thought on. And indeed 
theconceit was halt {poiled by changing the 
numbers; that of four being much more 
cabaliſtic, and therefore better expoſing 
the pretended virtue of numbers, a ſuper- 
ſtition there intended to be ridiculed. 
Another thing to be obſerved is, that 
there generally runs an irony through the 
thread of the whole book, which the men 
of taſte will obſerve and diſtinguiſh, and 
which will render ſome objections, that 
have been made, very weak and inſigni- 
ficant. 

This apology being chiefly intended for 
the ſatisfaction of future readers, it may 
be thought unneceſſary to take any notice 
of ſuch treatiſes as have been written a- 
gainſt the enſuing diſcourſe, which are 
already ſunk into waſte paper and oblivion, 
after the uſual fate of common anſwerers 
to books, which are allowed to have any 
merit: they are indeed like annuals, that 
grow about a young tree, and ſeem to 
vie with it for a ſummer, but fall and die 
with the leaves in autumn, and are never 
heard of any more. When Dr. Eachard 
writ his book about the contempt of the 


clergy, 
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clergy, numbers of thoſe anſwerers im- 
mediately ſtarted up, whoſe memory if he 
had not kept alive by his replies, it would 


now be utterly unknown, that he were 


ever anſwered at all. There is indeed an 


exception, when any great genius thinks 
it worth his while to expoſe a fooliſh piece; 
ſo we ſtill read Marve/'s anſwer to Parker 
+ with pleaſure, though the book it an- 
ſwers be ſunk long ago; ſo the Earl of 


Orrery's remarks will be read with de- 


light, when the diſſertation he expoſes will 


neither be ſought nor found : but theſe 


are no enterprizes for common hands, nor 


to be hoped for above once or twice in an 


age. Men would be more cautious of loſ- 
ing their time in ſuch an undertaking, it 
they did but conſider, that to anſwer a 
book effectually, requires more pains and 
ſkill, more wit, learning, and judgment, 
than were employed in the writing it. And 
the author aſſures thoſe gentlemen, who 


+ Parker, afterwards biſhop 
of Oxford, wrote many trea- 
tiſes againſt the diſſenters, 
with inſolence and contempt, 
ſays Burnet , that enraged 
them beyond meaſure; for 
which he was chaſtiſed by 
Andrew Marvel, under ſecre- 


tary to Milton, in a little book 
called the Rehearſal tranf- 
proſed. 

t Boyle's remarks upon 
Bentley's diſſertation on the 
epiſtles of Phalaris, fee page 
+58. ZAD. 


have 
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have given themſelves that trouble with 
him, that his diſcourſe is the product of 
the ſtudy, the obſervation, and the inven- 
tion of ſeveral years; that he often blotted 
out much more than he left, and, if his 
papers had not been a long time out ot 
his poſſeſſion, they muſt have ſtill under- 
gone more ſevere corrections: and, do they 
think ſuch a building is to be battered 
with dirt- pellets, however envenomed the 
mouths may be that diſcharge them? He 
hath ſeen the productions but of two an- 
ſwerers, one of which at firſt appeared as 
from an unknown hand, but ſince avowed 
by a perſon, who upon ſome occaſions 
hath diſcovered no ill vein of humour. It 
is a pity any occaſion ſhould put him un- 
der a neceſſity of being ſo haſty in his pro- 
ductions, which otherwiſe might often be 
entertaining. But there were other reaſons 
obvious enough for his miſcarriage in this; 
he writ againſt the conviction of his talent, 
and entered upon one of the wrongeſt at- 


* Suppofed to be Doctor leſque on the Royal Society, 
William King, the civilian, and the art of cookery in imi- 
author of an account of Den- tation of Horace's art of poe- 
EF mark, a diſſertation on ſam- try, &c. 
plars and other pieces of bur- 


tempts 
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tempts in nature, to turn into ridicule by 
aweek's labour a work, which had coſt 
ſo much time, and met with ſo much ſuc- 
ceſs in ridiculing others: the manner how 
he handled his ſubject 1 have now forgot, 
Th having juſt looked it over, when it firſt 


came out, as others did, merely for the 
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bil 
0 The other anſwer is from a perſon of a 


| 
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I graver character, and is made up of halt 
1 [ invective, and halt annotation ; + in the 


88 latter of which he hath generally ſucceeded 
ö well enough. And the project at that 
1 time was not amiſs to draw in readers to 
wn his pamphlet, ſeveral having appeared 
1 deſirous, that there might be ſome ex- 
ö plication of the more difficult paſſages. 
Neither can he be altogether blamed for 
offering at the invective part, becauſe it is 


agreed on all hands, that the author had 


+ This we cannot recover appears buſied to illuſtrate a 
at preſent, it being ſo abſolute- work, which he laboured to 


ly forgotten, the oldeſt book - 
ſellers in trade remember no- 
thing of it. 

+ I/otton's defence of his 
reflections upon ancient and 
modern learning: from the an- 
notation are ſelected the notes 


ſigned V. Motton; thus Watton 


condemn, and adds force to a 
ſatire pointed againſt himſelf: 
as captives were bound to the 
chariot-wheel of the victor, and 
compelled to increaſe the pomp 
of, his triumph, whom they 
had in vain attempted to de- 
feat. 


given 
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given him ſufficient provocation. The 
great objection is againſt his manner of 
treating it, very unſuitable to one of his 
function. It was determined by a fair majo- 
rity, that this anſwerer had, in a way not 
to be pardoned, drawn his pen againſt a 
certain great man then alive, and univer- 
ally reverenced for every good quality that 
could poſſibly enter into the compoſition 
of the moſt accompliſhed perſon; it was 
obſerved, how he was pleaſed, and affect- 
ed to have that noble writer called his ad- 
verſary; and it was a point of ſatyr well 
directed; for I have been told, Sir William 
Temple was ſufficiently mortified at the 
term. All the men of wit and politeneſs 
were immediately up in arms through in- 
dignation, which prevailed over their con- 
tempt by the conſequences they apprehend- 
ed from ſuch an example; and it grew 
Porſenna's caſe; idem trecenti furavimus. 
In ſhort, things were ripe for a general in- 
furreQion. till my lord Orrery had a little 
laid the ſpirit, and ſettled the ferment. 
But, his lordſhip being principally engag- 
ed with another antagoniſt *, it was 


* Bentley, concerning Phalaris and Z/o 
thought 
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thought neceſſary, in order to quiet the 
minds of men, that this oppoſer ſhould 
receive a reprimand, which partly occa- 
ſioned that diſcourſe of the Battle of the 
Books, and the author was farther at the 
pains to inſert one or two remarks on him 


in the body of the book. 

This anſwerer has been pleaſed to find 
fault with about a dozen paſſages, which 
the author will not be at the trouble of 
defending, farther than by affuring the 
reader, that, for the greater part the reflec- 
ter is intirely miſtaken, and forces inter- 
pretations which never once entered into 
the writer's head, nor will (he is ſure) into 
that of any reader of taſte and candor ; he 
allows two or three at moſt, there pro- 
duced, to have been delivered unwarily ; 
for which he defires to plead the excuſe 
offered already, of his youth, and frank- 
neſs of ſpeech, and his papers being out 
of his power at the time they were pub- 

} 
liſhed. 

But this anſwerer inſiſts, and ſays, what 
he chiefly diſlikes, is the deen; what 
that was, I have already told, and I be- 
lieve there is not a perſon in England who 

can 
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L ean underſtand that book, that ever ima- 
gined it to have been any thing elſe, but 
to expoſe the abuſes and corruptions in 
learning and religion. 

Hut it would be good to know what 
defign this reflecter was ſerving, when he 
concludes his pamphlet with a caution to 
the reader, to beware of thinking the 
author's wit was intirely his own : ſurely 
this muſt have had ſome allay of perſonal 
animoſity at leaſt mixt with the deen of 
jerving the public by ſo uſetul a diſcovery ; 
and it indeed touches the author in a ten- 
der point; who inſiſts upon it, that 
through the whole, book he has not bor- 
rowed one fingle hint from any writer in 
the world ; and he thought, of all criti- 
ciſms, that would never have been one. 
He conceived, it was never diſputed to 
be an original, whatever faults it might 
have. However, this anſwerer produces 
three inſtances to prove his author's wit 7s 
not his own in many places. The firſt is, 

that the names of Peter, Martin, od 
Eu: are borrowed from a letter of the 
ate t Duke of Buckingham. Whatever wi 


| + Villers. | 
Vor. I. a 18 
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is contained in thoſe three names, the 


author 1s content to give it up, and de- 


fires his readers will ſubtract as much as 
they placed uponthataccount ; at the ſame 
time proteſting ſolemnly, that he never 
once heard of that letter, except in this 
paſſage of the anſwerer: ſo that the names 
were not borrowed, as he affirms, though 
they ſhould happen to be the ſame ; which 
however is odd enough, and what he 
hardly believes; that of Fach being not 
quite ſo obvious as the other two. The 
ſecond inſtance to ſhew the author's wit 
is not his own, is Peter's Banter (as he 
calls it in his Alſatia phraſe) upon 
tranſubſtantiation, which is taken from 
the ſame duke's conference with an iriſb 


_ prieſt, where a cork is turned into a horſe. 


This the author confeſſes to have ſeen 
about ten years after his book was written, 
and a year or two after it was publiſhed, 
Nay, the anſwerer overthrows this him- 
ſelf; for he allows the rale was written in 


1697; and, I think, that pamphlet was 


not printed in many years after. It was 
neceſſary, that corruption ſhould have 
tome allegory as well as the reſt; and 
| | the 
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the author invented the propereſt he could, 
without enquiring what other people had 
written; and the commoneſt reader will 
find, there is not the leaſt reſemblance be- 
tween the two ſtories. The third inſtance 
is in theſe words; I have been aſſured, that 
the battle in dt James's /ibrary is, mutatis 
mutandis, raten out of a french book, enti- 
tuled, Combat des livres, if I miſremember 
not. In which paſſage there are two clauſes 
obſervable: I have been aſſured; and, if 
I miſremember not. I deſire firſt to know 
whether, if that conjecture proves an ut- 
ter falſhood, thoſe two clauſes will be a 
fufficient excuſe for this worthy critic. 
The matter 1s a trifle; but, would he 
venture to pronounce at this rate upon one 
of greater moment? I know nothing more 
contemptible in a writer, than the charac- 
ter of a plagiary; which he here fixes at 
a venture; and this not for a paſſage, but 
a whole diſcourſe, taken out from another 
book, only mutatis mutandis. The author 
is as much in the dark about this, as the 
anſwerer; and will imitate him by an 
affirmation at random; that if there be a 
word of truth in this reflection, he is a 
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paultry, imitating pedant, and the an- 
ſwerer is a perſon of wit, manners, and 
truth. He takes his boldneſs, from never 
having ſeen any ſuch treatiſe in his lite, 
nor heard of it before; and he is ſure it 
is impoſſible for two writers of different 
times and countries to agree in their 
thoughts after ſuch a manner, that two 
continued diſcourſes ſhall be the ſame, only 
enutatiis mutandis. Neither will he infiſt 
upon the miſtake in the title ; but let the 
anſwerer and his friend produce any book 
they pleaſe, he defies them to ſhew one 
{ingle particular, where the judiciqus rea- 
der will affirm he has been obliged for 
the ſmalleſt hint; giving only allowance 
for the accidental encountering of a fingle 
thought, which he knows may ſometimes 
happen; though he has never yet found 
it in that diſcourſe, nor has heard it ob- 
jected by any body elle. 

So that if ever any de/jgn was unfor-. 
tunately executed, it mult be that of this 
anſwerer; who, when he would have it 
obſerved, that the author's wit is none of 
his own, 1s able to produce but three in- 
ſtances, two of them mere trifles, and all 


three 
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three manifeſtly falſe. If this be the way 
theſe gentlemen deal with the world in 
thoſe criticiſms, where we have not leiſure 
to defeat them, their readers had need be 
cautious, how they rely upon their credit; 
and whether this proceeding can be recon- 
ciled to humanity or truth, let thoſe, who 
think it worth their while, determine, 

It is agreed, this anſwerer would have 
ſucceeded much better, if he had ſtuck 
wholly to his buſineſs, as a commentator 
upon the Tale of a tub, wherein it cannot 
be denied that he hath been of ſome ſervice 
to the public, and hath given very fair 
conjectures towards clearing up ſome dif- 
ficult paſſages; but, it is the frequent 
error of thoſe men (otherwiſe very commen- 
dable for their labours) to make excurſions 
beyond their talent and their office, by 
pretending to point out the beauties and 
the faults; which is no part of their trade, 
which they always fail in, which the world 
never expected from them, nor give them 
any thanks for endeavouring at, The part 
of Mincllius, or Farnaby 4 would have 


t Low commentators, who wrote notes vpon claſſick au- 
ters for the uſe of fchoolboys. 
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fallen in with his genius, and might have 
been ſerviceable to many readers, who can- 
not enter into the abſtruſer parts of that 

diſcourſe ; but Optat ephippia bos piger : 
the dull, unwieldy, ill-ſhaped ox would 
needs put on the furniture of a horſe, not 
conſidering he was born to labour, to plow 
the ground for the ſake of ſuperior beings, 
and that he has neither the ſhape, mettle, 


nor ſpeed of that noble animal he would 
affect to perſonate. 


It is another pattern of this anſwerer's 
fair dealing, to give us hints that the au- 
thor is dead, and yet to lay the ſuſpicion 
upon ſome- body, I know not who, in the 
country; to which can only be returned, 
that he is abſolutely miſtaken in all his 
conjectures; and ſurely conjectures are, 
at beſt, too light a pretence to allow a 
man to aſſign a name in public. He con- 
demns a book, and conſequently the au- 
thor, of whom he is utterly ignorant, yet 
at the ſame time fixes, in print, what he 
thinks a diſadvantageous character upon 
thoſe who never deſerved it. A man, who 
receives a buffet in the dark, may be al- 
lowed to be vexed; but it is an odd . 

Bn 0 
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of revenge to go to cuffs in broad day 
with the firſt he meets, and lay the laſt 
night's injury at his door. And thus much 
for this diſcreet, candid, pious, and i ingeni- - 
ous anſwerer. 

How the author came to be without his 
papers, is a ſtory not proper to be told, 
and of very little uſe, being a private fact, 
of which the reader would believe as lit 
tle, or as much, as he thought good. He 
had however a blotted copy by him, which 
he intended to have written over with 
many alterations, and this the publiſhers 
were well aware of, having put it into the 
bookſeller's preface, that they apprehend- 
ed a ſurreptitious copy, which was to be al- 
tered, &c. This, though not regarded 
by n was a real truth, only the 
ſurreptitious copy was rather that, which 
was printed ; and they made all the haſte 
they could, which indeed was needleſs, 
the author not being at all prepared: but 
he has been told, the bookſeller was in 
much pain, having given a good ſum of 
money for the copy. 

In the author's original copy there 
were not ſo many chaſms as appear in the 
a 4 book; 
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book; and why ſome of them were left, 
he knows not: had the publication been 
truſted to him, he would have made ſe- 
vera] corrections of paſſages, againſt which 
nothing hath been ever objected. He 
would likewiſe have altered a tew of thoſe, 
that ſeem with any reaſon to be excepted 
againſt; but, to deal freely, the greateſt 
number he ſhould have left untouched, as 
never ſuſpecting it poſſible any wrong in- 
terpretations could be made of them. 

The author obſerves, at the end of the 
book there is a diſcourſe, called, a frag- 
ment; which he more wondered to ſee in 
print, than all the reſt; having been a 
moſt imperte& ſketch, with the addition 
of a few looſe hints, which he once lent a 
gentleman, who had deſigned a diſcourſe 
on ſomewhat the ſame ſubject; he never 
thought of it afterwards; and it was a 
ſufficient ſurprize to ſee it pieced up to- 
gether, wholly out of the method and 
{cheme he had intended, for it was the 
ground-work of a much larger diſcourſe; 
and he was ſorry to obſerve the materials 
i» fooliſhly employed. 

There is one farther objection made by 

thole 
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thoſe who have anſwered this book, as 
well as by ſome others, that Peter is fre- 
quently made to repeat oaths and curſes. 
Every reader obſerves, it was neceſſary to 
know that Peter did ſwear and curſe: 
The oaths are not printed out, but only 
ſuppoſed; and the idea of an oath is not 
immoral, like the idea of a prophane or 
immodeſt ſpeech. A man may laugh at 
the popiſh folly of curſing people to hell, 
and imagine them ſwearing, without any 
crime ; but lewd words, or dangerous 
opinions, though printed by halves, fill 
the reader's mind with ill ideas; and of 
theſe the author cannot be accuſed. For 
the judicious reader will find, that the 
ſevereſt ſtrokes of ſatyr, in his book, are 
levelled againſt the modern cuſtom of 
employing wit upon thoſe topics, of which 
there is a remarkable inſtance in the 1 56, 
157th pages, as well as in ſeveral others, 
| though perhaps once or twice expreſſed in 

doo free a manner, excuſable only for the 
| reaſons already alledged. Some overtures 
have been made by a third hand to the 
bookſeller for the author's altering thoſe 
paſſages, which he thought might require 
| IT: 
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it: but it ſeems the bookſeller will not 
Love of any ſuch thing, being apprehen- 
five it might ſpoil the ſale of the book. 
The author cannot conclude this apology 
without making this one reflection; that, 
as wit is the nobleſt and moſt ofefal gift of 
human nature, ſo humour is the YE 
agreeable; ; and where theſe two enter far 
into the compoſition of any work, they 
will render it always acceptable to the 
world. Now, the great part of thoſe who 
have no ſhare or taſte of either, but by 
their pride, pedantry, and ill manners 
lay themſelves bare to the laſhes of both, 
think the blow is weak, becauſe they are 
inſenſible; and where wit hath any mix- 
ture of raillery, i it is but calling it barter, 
and the work is done. This polite word - 
of theirs was firſt borrowed from the bul- 
lies i in H/hite-PFriers, then fell among the 
footmen, and at laſt retired to the pedants, 
by whom it is applicd as properly to the 
productions of wit, as if I ſhould apply 
it to Sir 1/aac Newton's mathematics: but, 
if this bantering, as they call it, be ſo 
deſpiſcable a thing, whence comes it to 
paſs they have ſuch a perpetual itch to- 


wards 
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wards it themſelves? to inſtance only in 
the anſwerer already mentioned: it is 
grievous to ſee him in ſome of his writings 
at every turn going out of his way to be 
waggiſh, to tell us of à cow that pricked 
up her jail: and, in his anſwer to this diſ- 
courſe he ſays, it is all a farce and a ladle; 
with other paſlages equally ſhining. One 
may lay of theſe impedimenta literarum, 
that wit owes them a ſhame; and they 
cannot take wiſer counſel, than to keep 
out of harm's way, or at leaſt not to come 
till they are ſure they are called. 

To conclude; with thoſe allowances a- 
bove required this book ſhould be read: 
after which, the author conceives, few 
things will remain, which may not be 
excuſed in a young writer. He wrote only 
to the men of wit and taſte; and he thinks 
he is not miſtaken in his accounts, when 
he ſays they have been all of his ſide, 
enough to give him the vanity of telling 
his name, wherein the world, with all 
its wiſe conjectures, is yet very much in 
the dark; which circumſtance is no diſ- 
agrecable amuſement Either t to the public 


or himſelf, 
The 
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The author is informed, that the book- 
ſeller has prevailed on ſeveral gentlemen 
to write ſome explanatory notes; for the 
goodneſs of which he is not to anſiver, hav- 
ing never ſeen any of them, nor intending 
it till they appear in print; when it is not 
unlikely he may have the pleaſure to find 
twenty meanings, which never entered in- 
to his imagination. 


June 3, 1709. 
renn. 


0 NCE the writing of this, which was 
about a year ago, a proſtitute book- 
ſeller hath publiſhed a fooliſh paper, under 
the name of Motes om the Tale of a tub, with 
ſome account of the author; and with an 
inſolence, which I ſuppoſe i is puniſhable 
by law, hath preſumed to aſſign certain 
names. It will be enough for the author 
to aſſure the world, that the writer of that 
paper 1s utterly wrong in all his conjec- 
_ tures upon that affair. The author far- 
ther aſſerts, that the whole work is in- 
tirely of one hand, which every reader of 
Jucgment will caſily diſcover: the gentle- 


man, 
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man, - who gave the copy to the book- 
ſeller, being a friend of the author, and 
uſing no other liberties, beſides that of 
expunging certain paſſages, where now 
the chaſms appear under the name of de- 
derata. But, if any perſon will prove his 
claim to three lines in the whole book, 
let him ſtep forth and tell his name and 
titles; upon which, the bookſeller ſhall 
| have orders to prefix them to the next 
edition, and theclaimant ſhall from hence- 
forward be acknowledged the undiſputed 
author. 


Treatiſes 


Treatiſes written by the ſame author, moſt 
of them mentioned in the following diſ- 


_ ; which will be ſpeedily publiſhed. 


Character of the preſent ſet of wits 
in this iſland. | 

A panegyrical eſſay upon the number 
THREE, 

A diſſertation upon the principal pro- 
ductions of Grub. ret. 

Lectures upon a diſſection of an 
nature. 

A panegyric upon the world. 

An analytical diſcourſe upon zeal, 57 „ 
zori-theo-phyſi-logically conſidered. 

A general hiſtory of ears. 

A modeſt defence of the proceedings 
of the rabble in all ages. 

A deſcription of the kingdom of ab- 
ſurdities. 

A voyage into England, by a perſon 
of quality in terra auſtralis incognita, 
tranſlated from the original. 

A critical eſſay upon the art of cant- 
71g, philoſophically, phyſically, and mu- 
ſicall 5 conſidered. 


T O 


T O 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 


FLORD SOMMERS. 


MY LORD, 

LTHOUGH the author has writ- 
ten a large dedication, yet that 
being addreſs'd to a prince, whom I am 
never likely to have the honour of being 
known to; a perſon beſides, as far as 
I can obſerve, not at all regarded, or 
thought on by any of our preſent writ- 
ers; and being wholly free from that 
ſlavery, which bookſellers uſually lie un- 
der, to the caprices of authors; I think 
it a wiſe piece of preſumption to inſcribe 
theſe papers to your lordſhip, and to im- 
plore your lordſhip's protection of them. 
God and your lordſhip know their faults, 
and their merits; for, as to my own 
particular, I am altogether a ſtranger to 


the matter; and though every body elſe 
Vor. I. B ſhould 
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ſhould be equally ignorant, I do not fear 
the ſale of the book, at all the worſe, 
upon that ſcore. Your lordſhip's name 


on the front in capital letters will at any 


time get off one edition: neither would 
I defire any other help to grow an alder- 
man, than a patent for the ſole privilege 
of dedicating to your lordſhip. 

I ſhould now, in right of a dedica- 
tor, give your lord{hip a liſt of your own 
virtues, and at the ſame time be very 
unwilling to offend your modeſty ; but 
chiefly, I ſhould celebrate your liberality 
towards men of great parts and ſmall 
fortunes, and give you broad hints, that 
I mean myſelf. And I was juſt going on, 
in the uſual method, to peruſe a hundred 
or two of dedications, and tranſcribe an 


abſtract to be applied to your lordſhip ; 


but I was diverted by a certain accident : 


for, upon the covers of theſe papers, I 


caſually obſerved written in large letters 
the two following words, DETUR 
DIGNISSIMO; which, for aught | 
knew, might contain ſome important 
meaning. But it unluckily fell out, that 
none of the authors I employ underſtood 
EX Latin; 
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Latin; (though I have them often in pay 


| to tranſlate out of that language) I was 


therefore compelled to have recourſe to 


the curate of our pariſh, who engliſhed 
| it thus, Let it be given to the worthieſ : 


and his comment was, that the author 


meant his works ſhould be dedicated to 


the ſublimeſt genius of the age for wit, 


learning, judgment, eloquence, and wiſ- 
dom. I called at a poet's chamber (who 
| works for my ſhop) in an alley hard by, 
| ſhewed him the tranſlation, and deſired 
| his opinion, who it was that the author 
could mean: he told me, after ſome 


conſideration, that vanity was a thing he 
abhorr'd ; but, by the deſcription he 
thought himſelf to be the perſon aimed 
at; and, at the ſame time, he very kind- 
ly offer'd his own aſſiſtance gratis towards 
penning a dedication to himſelf. I defired 

him however to give a ſecond gueſs ; why 
then, ſaid he, it muſt be I, or my lord 
Sommers. From thence I went to ſeveral 
other wits of my acquaintance, with no 
imall hazard and wearineſs to my perſon 
from a prodigious number of dark, wind- 
ing ſtairs; but found them all in the ſame 
B 2 ſtory, 
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ſtory, both of your lordſhip and them- 


ſelves. Now your lordſhip is to under- 
ſtand, that this proceeding was not of 
my own invention; for I have ſome- 
where heard, it is a maxim, that thoſe, 
to whom every body allows the ſecond 
place, have an undoubted title to the 
firſt. 

This infallibly convinced me, that your 
| lordſhip was the perſon intended by the 
author. But, being very unacquainted 1n 
the ſtyle and form of dedications, I em- 
ploy'd thoſe wits aforeſaid to furniſh me 
with hints and materials towards a pane- 
gyric upon your lord{hip's virtues. 

In two days they brought me ten 
ſheets of paper fill'd up on every fide. 
They ſwore to me, that they had ranſack'd 
whatever could be found in the characters 
of Socrates, Ariſtides, Epaminondas, Cato, 
Tully, Atticus, and other hard names, 
which I cannot now recollect. However, 
I have reaſon to believe, they impoſed 
upon my ignorance ; becauſe, when J 
came to read over their collections, there 
was not a ſyllable there, but what I and 
every body elſe knew as well as them- 
ſelves : 
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ſelves : therefore I grievouſly ſuſpect a 
cheat; and that theſe authors of mine 
ſtole and tranſcribed every word from the 
univerſal report of mankind. So that I 
look upon myſelf, as fifty ſhillings out of 
pocket to no manner of purpoſe. 

If, by altering' the title, I could make 
the ſame materials ſerve for another dedi- 
cation (as my betters have done) it would 
help to make up my loſs; but, I have 
made ſeveral perſons dip here and there 
in thoſe papers, and, before they read 
three lines, they have all aſſured me plain- 
ly, that they cannot poſſibly be applied 
to any perſon beſides your lordſhip. 

I expected, indeed, to have heard of 
your lordſhip's bravery at the head of 
an army; of your undaunted courage in 
mounting a breach, or ſcaling a wall; 
or, to have had your pedigree trac'd in a 
lineal deſcent from the houſe of Auſtria; 
or, of your wonderful talent at dreſs and 
dancing; or, your profound knowledge 
in algebra, metaphyſics, and the oriental 
tongues. But to ply the world with an 
old beaten ſtory of your wit, and elo- 
quence, and learning, and wiſdom, and 

B 3 juſtice, 
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Juſtice, and politeneſs, and candor, and 
evenneſs of temper in all ſcenes of lite 
of that great diſcernment in diſcovering, 
and readineſs in favouring deſerving men; 
with forty other common topics: I con- 
feſs, I have neither conſcience, nor coun- 
tenance to do it. Becauſe, there 1s no 
virtue, either of a public or private life, 
which ſome circumſtances of your own 
have not often produced upon the ſtage 
of the world ; and thoſe few, which, for 
want of occaſions to exert them, might 
otherwiſe have paſſed unſeen or unobſerved 
by your friends, your * enemies have at 
length brought to light. 

It is true, I ſhould be very loth, the 
bright example of your lordſhip's virtues 
{hould be loſt to after-ages, both for their . 
ſake and your own; but chiefly, becauſe 
they will be ſo very neceſſary to adorn 
the hiſtory of a late + reign ; and that is 
another reaſon, why I would forbear to 


* In 1701 lord Sommers trial without them, and ac- 
was impeached by the com- quitted him. 
mons, who either finding . + K. William's; whole 
their proofs defective, or for memory he defended in the 
other reatons, delay'd coming H. of Lords againſt ſome in- 
to a trial, and the lords vidious reflexions of the E. of 
thereupon proceeded to the Nottingham. 


make 
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make a recital of them here; becauſe I 
have been told by wiſe men, that, as de- 
dications have run for ſome years paſt, 
a good hiſtorian will not be apt to have 
recourſe thither in ſearch of characters. 
There is one point, wherein I think 
we dedicators would do well to change 
our meaſures ; I mean, inſtead of running 
on ſo far upon the praiſe of our patrons 
liberality, to ſpend a word or two in ad- 
miring their patience. I can put no greater 
compliment on your lord{hip's, than by 
giving you ſo ample an occaſion to exer- 
ciſe it at preſent. Though perhaps I 


ſhall not be apt to reckon much merit 


to your lordſhip upon that ſcore, who 


having been formerly uſed to tedious ha- 
rangues *, and ſometimes to as little 
purpoſe, will be the readier to pardon 
this; eſpecially, when it is offered by one, 
who is with all reſpect and veneration, 


My Los, 
Your brdſhip's moſt obedient, 
and moſt faithful ſervant, 


The Bookſeller. 


* Sir John Sommers was 1692, and lord high chan- 
attorney general; then made cellor and baron of Aveſbam 
lord keeper of the ſeals in in April 1697. 
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8 THE BOOKSELLER 
TO THE READER. 


T is now * fix years ſince theſe papers 

came firſt to my hand, which ſeems 
to have been about a twelve-manth after 
they were written : for, the author tells 
us in his preface to the firſt treatiſe, that 
he hath calculated it for the year 1697, 
and in ſeveral paſſages of that diſcourſe, 
as well as the ſecond, it appears, they 
were written about that time. 

As to the author, I can give no manner 
of ſatisfaction ; however, I am credibly 
informed that this publication is without 
his knowledge; for he concludes the copy 
is loſt, having lent it to a perſon, ſince 
dead, and being never in poſſeſſion of it 
after: ſo that, whether the work received 
his laſt hand, or, whether he intended to 
fill up the deſective places, is like to re- 
main a ſecret. 

If I ſhould go about to tell thi reader, 
by what accident I became maſter of theſe 
papers, it would in this unbelieving age 
pals for little more than the cant, or Jar- 


% The T ale of a Tub was firſt publiſhed in 1704. 
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TO THE READER. 9 
gon of the trade. I therefore gladly ſpare 


both him and myſelf ſo unneceſſary a trou- 
ble. There yet remains a difficult queſ- 
tion, why I publiſhed them no ſooner. I 
forbore upon two accounts : firſt, becauſe 
I thought I had better work upon my 
hands ; and ſecondly, becauſe I was not 
without ſome hope of hearing from the 
author, and receiving his directions. But, 
I have been lately alarmed with intelli- 
gence of a ſurreptitious copy 4, which a 
certain great wit had new poliſhed and 
refined, or as our preſent writers expreſs 
themſelves, fred 10 the humour of the age; 
as they have already done, with great feli- 


city, to Don Quixote, Boccalini, la Bruyere, 


and other authors. However, I thought 
it fairer dealing to offer the whole work in 


its naturals. If any gentleman will pleaſe 


to furniſh me with a key, in order to ex- 
plain the more difficult parts, I ſhall very 
gratefully acknowledge the favour, and 
print it by itſelf. 


See the Apology, 
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HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 


PRINCE POSTERITY. 


S I R, 
HERE 


preſent your highneſs with 


the fruits of a very few leiſure hours, 
ſtolen from the {hort intervals of a world 
of buſineſs, and of an employment quite 
alien from ſuch amuſements as this: the 
poor production of that refuſe of time, 
which has lain heavy upon my hands, 
during a long prorogation of parliament, 
a great dearth of foreign news, and a 


The citation out of [reneus 
in the zitle-page, which ſeems 
to be all Gibberiſh, is a form 
of initiation uſed antiently by 
the Marcoſian heretics. V. 
Motton. 

It is the uſual ſtyle of decri- 
ed writers to appeal toPoſterity, 
ho is here repreſented as a 


prince in his nonage, and Time 
as his governor; and the author 
begins in a way very frequent 
with him, by perſonating other 
writers, who ſometimes offer 
ſuch reaſons and excuſes for 
publiſhing their works, as they 
ought chiefly to conceal and be 
aſhamed of, 


tedious 
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tedious fit of rainy weather : for which, 
and other reaſons, it cannot chuſe ex- 
treamly to deſerve ſuch a patronage as 
that of yo highneſs, whoſe numberleſs 
virtues, in ſo few years, make the world 
look upon you as the future example to 
all princes : for although your highne/s is 
hardly got clear of infancy, yet has the 
univerſal learned world already reſolved 
upon appealing to your future dictates 
with the loweſt and moſt reſigned ſub- 
miſſion; fate having decreed you ſole 
arbiter of the productions of human wit 
in this polite and moſt accompliſhed age. 
Methinks, the number of appellants were 
enough to ſhock and ſtartle any judge of 
a genius leſs unlimited than yours: but, 
in order to prevent ſuch glorious trials, - 
the per/on, it ſeems, to whoſe care the 
education of your highneſs is committed, 
has reſolved (as I am told) to keep you in 
almoſt an univerſal ignorance of our ſtu- 
dies, which it is your inherent birthright 

to inſpect. | 
It is amazing to me, that this perſon 
ſhould have aſſurance in the face of the 
ſun to go about perſuading your highnefs, 
that 
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that our age is almoſt wholly illiterate, 
and has hardly produced one writer upon 
any ſubject. I know very well, that when 
your highneſs ſhall come to riper years, 
and have gone through the learning of 
antiquity, you will be too curious to 
neglect enquiring into the authors of the 
very age before you: and to think that 
this iſolent, in the account he is prepar- 
ing for your view, deſigns to reduce them 
to a number ſo inſignificant as I am a- 
ſhamed to mention; it moves my zeal 
and my ſpleen for the honour and intereſt 
of our vaſt flouriſhing body, as well as 
of myſelf, for whom I know by long ex- 
perience, he has profeſſed, and ſtill con- 
tinues, a peculiar malice, 

It is not unlikely, that, when your 
highneſs will one day peruſe what I am 
now writing, you may be ready to ex- 
poſtulate with your governor upon the 
credit of what I here athrm, and com- 
mand him to ſhew you ſome of our pro- 
ductions. To which he will anſwer, (for 
I am well informed of his deſigns) by 
aſking your highneſs, where they are ? 
and what 1s become of them? and we 

ten 
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tend it a demanſtration that there never 
were any, becauſe they are not then to 
be found : not to be found! who has 
miſlaid them? are they ſunk in the abyſs 


of things? it is certain, that in their own 


nature they were light enough to ſwim 
upon the ſurface for all eternity. There- 
fore the fault is in him, who tied weights 
ſo heavy to their heels, as to depreſs them 
to the center. Is their very eſſence de- 
ſtroyed ? who has annihilated them? were 
they drowned by purges, or martyred by 
pipes? who adminiſtred them to the 
poſteriors of —— ? But that it may no 
longer be a doubt with your highne/s, who 
is to be the author of this univerſal ruin ; 
I beſeech you to obſerve that large and 
terrible ſcythe, which your governor at- 
fects to bear continually about him. Be 


pleaſed to remark the length and ſtrength, 


the {ſharpneſs and hardneſs of his rails 
and teeth: conſider his baneful, abomi- 
nable breath, enemy to lite and matter, 
infectious and corrupting : and then re- 
flect, whether it be poſſible for any mortal 
ink and paper of this generation to make 
a ſuitable reſiſtance, Oh! that your high- 


2 
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eſs would one day reſolve to diſarm this 
uſurping * naitre du palais, of his fu- 
rious engines, and bring your empire 
+ hors de page. 

It were endleſs to recount the ſeveral 
methods of tyranny and deſtruction, 
which your governor is pleaſed to practiſe 
upon this occaſion. His inveterate malice 
is ſuch to the writings of our age, that of 
ſeveral thouſands produced yearly from 
this renowned city, before the next revo- 
lution of the ſun there is not one to be 
heard of : unhappy infants, many of them 
barbarouſly deſtroyed, before they have 
ſo much as learnt their 210ther tongue to 
beg for pity. Some he ſtifles in their 
cradles, others he frights into convulſions, 
whereof they ſuddenly die : ſome he flays 
alive, others he tears limb from limb. 
Great numbers are offered to Mo/och, and 
the reſt, tainted by his breath, die of a 


languiſhing conſumption, 


* Comptroller. The king- kingdom was adminiſtered b 
dom of France had a race of the mayor de palais, till Charles 
kings, which they call les Martel the laſt mayor put his 
roys faineans (from their do- maſter to death, and took the 
ing nothing) who lived lazily kingdom into his own hand. 
in their apartments, while the + Out of guardianſhip. 


But 
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But the concern I have moſt at heart, 
is for our corporation of poets, from whom 
I am preparing a petition to your highneſs, 
to be ſubſcribed with the names of one 
hundred thirty-ſix of the firſt rate, but 
whoſe immortal productions are never 
likely to reach your eyes, though each 
of them is now an humble and an earneſt 
appellant for the laurel, and has large 
comely volumes ready to ſhew for a ſup- 
port to his pretenſions. The aever-dying 
works of theſe illuſtrious perſons your 


governor, fir, has devoted to unavoidable 


death; and your highneſs is to be made 
believe, that our age has never arrived at 
the 3 to produce one ſingle poet. 

We confeſs ianmortality to be a great 
and powerful goddeſs ; but in vain we 
offer up to her our devotions and our 


ſacrifices, if your highneſs's governor, who 


has uſurped the prieſtbocd, muſt by an 
unparallel'd ambition and avarice wholly 
intercept and devour them. 

To affirm that our age is altogether 
unlearned, and devoid of writers in any 
kind, ſeems to be an aſſertion ſo bold and 
ſo falſe, that I have been ſometime think- 


ing, 
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ing, the contrary may almoſt be proved by 


uncontroulable demonſtration. It is true 
indeed, that altho' their numbers be vaſt, 
and their productions numerous in propor- 
tion, yet are they hurried ſo haſtily off the 
ſcene, that they eſcape our memory, and 
elude our ſight. When I firſt thought of 
this addreſs, I had prepared a copious lift 
of titles to preſent your highneſs, as an un- 
diſputed argument for what I affirm. The 
originals were poſted freſh upon all gates 
and corners of ſtreets ; but, returning in 
a very few hours to take a review, they 
were all torn down, and freſh ones in 
their places : I enquired after them among 


readers and bookſellers, but I enquired in 


vain, the memorial of them was loſt among 
men, their place was no more to be found e 
| and I was laughed to ſcom for a c/owrn and 
a a fpedant, without all taſte and refinement, 
little verſed in the courſe of preſent affairs, 
and that knew nothing of what had paſſed 
in the beſt companies of court and town. 
So that I can only avow 1n general to your 
highneſs, that we do abound in learning 
and wit; but to fix upon particulars, is a 


taſk too ſlippery for my ſlender abilities. 
It 
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If I ſhould venture in a windy day to af- 
firm to your highneſs, that there is a large 
cloud near the horizon in the form of a 
bear, another in the geniih with the head 
of an aſs, a third to the weſtward with 
1 claws like a dragon; and your highneſs 
1 ſhould in a few minutes think fit to exa- 
ſi} mine the truth, it is certain, they would 
| all be changed in figure and poſition, new 
ones would ariſe, and all we could agree 
upon would be, that clouds there were, 
but that I was groſly miſtaken in the ⁊co- 
graphy and topography of them. 
But your governor perhaps may ſtill in- 
ſiſt, and put the queſtion: What is then 
become of thoſe immenſe bales of paper, 
which muſt needs have been employed in 
ſuch numbers of books? can theſe alſo 
be wholly annihilate, and fo of a ſudden, 
as I pretend ? What ſhall I fay in return 
of ſo invidious an objection ? it ill befits 
the diſtance between your highneſs and 
me, to ſend you for ocular conviction to 
a Jakes, or an oven; to the windows of a 
bawdy-houſe, or to a ſordid lanthern. Books, 
like men their authors, have no more 
than one way of coming into the world, 


but 
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PRINCE POSTERITY. 19 


biit there are ten thouſand to go out of it, 
and return no more. | 

I profeſs to your highneſs in the integri- 
ty of my heart, that what I am going to 
fay is literally true this minute I am writ- 
ing: what revolutions may happen before 
it ſhall be ready for your peruſal, I can by 
no means warrant : however, I beg you to 
accept it as a ſpecimen of our learning, our 
politeneſs, and our wit. I do therefore affirm 
upon the word of a ſincere man, that there is 
now actually in being a certain poet, called 
John Dryden, whoſe tranſlation of Virgil 
was lately printed in a large folio, well 
bound, and if diligent ſearch were made, 
for aught I know, is yet to be ſeen. There 
is another, called /Vahum Tate, who is 
ready to make oath, that he has cauſed 
many reams of verſe to be publiſhed, 
whereof both himſelf and his bookſeller 
(if lawfully required) can ſtill produce 
authentic copies, and therefore wonders 
why the world is pleaſed to make ſuch a 
ſecret of it. There is a third, known by 
the name of Tom Durfey, a poet of a vaſt 


comprehenſion, an univerſal genius, and 


moſt profound learning. There are alfo 
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one Mr. Rymer, and one Mr. Dennis, moſt 
profound critics. There is a perſon ſtj led 
Dr. Bentley, who has written near a thou- 
ſand pages of immenſe erudition, giving 
a full and true account of a certain /quab- 
ble of wonderful importance between him- 
ſelf and a bookſeller “: he is a writer of in- 
finite wit and humour; no man raillies 
with a better grace, and in more ſprightly 
turns. Farther I avow to your highneſs, 
that with theſe eyes I have beheld the per- 
ſon of Wilkam Wotton, B. D. who has 
written a good ſizeable volume againſt a 
friend of your governor + (from whom alas 
he muſt therefore look for little favour) 
in a moſt gentlemanly ſtile, adorned with 
the utmoſt politeneſs and civility ; replete 
with diſcoveries equally valuable for their - 
novelty and uſe; and embelliſhed with 
traits of wit ſo poignant and fo appoſite, 
that he is a worthy yokemate to his fore- 
mention'd friend. 

Why ſhould I go upon farther parti- 
culars, which might fill a volume with 


Bentley in his controverſy account of his dialogues with 
with lord Orrery upon the ge- a bookſeller about the loan and 
nuineneſs of Phalaris's epiſtles reſtitution of a MS. 


has given, in a preface, a long + Sir William Temple. 


the 
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the juſt elogies of my contemporary bre- 
thren? I ſhall bequeath this piece of juſ- 
tice to a larger work ; wherein I intend 
to write a character of the preſent ſet of 
e in our nation: their perſons I ſhall 
deſcribe particularly and at length, their 
genius and underſtandings in mgnature. 

In the mean time, I do here make bold 
to preſent your highne/s with a faithful ab- 


ſtract drawn from the univerſal body of 


all arts and ſciences, intended wholly for 
your ſervice and inſtruction : nor do I 
doubt in the leaſt, but your highneſs will 
peruſe it as carefully, and make as con- 
ſiderable improvements, as other young 
frinces have already done by the many 


volumes of late years written for a help 


to their ſtudies *. 

That your highneſs may advance in wit- 
dom and virtue, as well as years, and at 
laſt out-ſhine all your royal anceſtors, 
{hall be the daily prayer of, 


S IX, 


Roh Your Highneſs's 
Moſt devoted, &c. 


* There were innumerable books printed for the uſe of 


the Dauphine of France, 
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HE wits of the preſent age being fo 

very numerous and penetrating, it 
ſeems, the grandees of church and ſtate be- 
gin to fall under horrible apprehenſions, 
leſt theſe gentlemen, during the intervals 
of a long peace, ſhould find leiſure to pick 
holes in the weak ſides of religion and go- 
vernment. To prevent which, there has 
been much thought employed of late up- 
on certain projects for taking off the force, 
and edge of thoſe formidable enquirers, 
from canvaſing and reaſoning upon ſuch 
delicate points. They have at length fixed 
upon one, which will require ſo-1e time 
as well as coſt to perfect. Mean while, 
the danger hourly encreaſing by new le- 
vies of wits all appointed (as there is rea- 
ſon to fear) with pen, ink, and paper, 
which may at an hour's warning be drawn 
out into pamphlets, and other offenſive 
weapons, ready for immediate execution 
it was judged of abſolute neceſſity, that 
ſome preſent expedient be thought on, till 
C 4 the 
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the main deſign can be brought to ma- 
turity. To this end, at a grand com- 
mittee ſome days ago this important diſ- 
covery was made by a certain curious and 
refined obſerver: that ſeamen have a cuſ- 
tom, when they meet a whale, to fling 
him out an empty tub by way of amuſe- 
ment, to divert him from laying violent 
hands upon the ſhip. This parable was 
immediately mythologiſed : the wha/e was 
interpreted to be Hobbes's Leviathan, which 
toſſes and plays with all ſchemes of reli- 
gion and government, whereof a great 
many are hollow, and dry, and empty, 
and noiſy, and wooden, and given to ro- 
tation: this is the Jleviathan, from whence 
the terrible wits of our age are ſaid to bor- 
row their weapons. The ip in danger 
is eaſily underſtood to be its old antitype 
the commonwealth, But how to analyſe 
the 716, was a matter of difficulty: when, 
after long enquiry and debate, the literal 
meaning was preſerved; and it was de- 
creed, that in order to prevent theſe Ievia- 
zthans from toſſing and ſporting with the 
commonwealth, which of itfelf is too apt to 
Aluctuate, they ſhould be diverted from that 

e game 
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game by a Tale of a Tub. And, my genius 
being conceived to lie not unhappily that 
way, I had the honour done me to be en- 
gaged in the performance. 

This is the ſole deſign in publiſhing the 
following treatiſe, which J hope will ſerve 
for an interim of. ſome months to employ 
thoſe unquiet ſpirits, till the perfecting of 
that great work; into the ſecret of which, 
it is reaſonable the courteous reader ſhould 
have ſome little light. | 

It is intended, that a large academy be 
erected, capable of containing nine thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred forty and three perſons: 
which by modeſt computation is reckoned 
to be pretty near the current number of 
wits in this iſland. Theſe are to be diſpoſ- 
ed into the ſeveral ſchools of this acade- 
my, and there purſue thoſe ſtudies to which 
their genius molt inclines them. The un- 
dertaker himſelf will publiſh his propoſals 
with all convenient ſpeed, to which I 
ſhall refer the curious reader for a more 
particular account, mentioning at preſent 
only a few of the principal ſchools: there 
is, farſt, a large pæderaſtic ſchool, with 
French and Italian maſters. There is, _ 

tne 
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the ſpelling ſchool, a very ſpacious building: 
the ſchool of /ooking-glaſſes : the ſchool of 
ſwearing : the ſchool of critics: the ſchool 
of /alivation: the ſchool of hobby-har ſes : 
the ſchool of poetry: the ſchool of zops : 
the ſchool of /pleen: the ſchool of gaming: 
with many others, too tedious to recount, 
No perſon to beadmitted member into any 
of theſe ſchools without an atteſtation un- 
der two ſufficient perſons hands, certify- 
ing him to be a wit. 

But, to return: I am ſufficiently in- 
ſtructed in the principal duty of a pre- 
face, if my genius were capable of arriv- 
ing at it. Thrice have I forced my ima- 
gination to make the tour of my invention, 
and thrice it has returned empty; the lat- 
ter having been wholly drained by the fol- 
lowing treatiſe. Not ſo my more ſucceſs- 
ful brethren the noderns, who will by no 
means let {lip a preface or dedication, with- 
out ſome notable diſtinguiſhing ſtroke to 
ſurpriſe the reader at the entry, and kin- 
dle a wonderful expectation of what is to 


* This I think the author may venture to cenſure one, 
ſhould have omitte1, it being who is ſo ſevere a cenſurer of 
of the very ſame nature with others, perhaps wit" too little 


the /c/ ol of hobb; - horſes, if one diſtinction. 


enſue. 
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enſue. Such was that of a moſt ingenious 
poet, who, ſolliciting his brain for ſome- 
thing new, compared himſelf to the hang- 
man, and his patron to the patient: this 
was * infigne, recens, indictum ore alio. 
When I went through that neceſſary and 
noble + courſe of ſtudy, I had the hap- 
pines to obſerve many ſuch egregious 
touches, which I ſhall not injure the 
authors by tranſplanting: becauſe I have 
remarked, that nothing is ſo very tender 
as a modern piece of wit, and which is apt 
to ſuffer ſo much in the carriage. Some 
things are extreamly witty 70-day, or faſt- 
ing, Or in this place, or at eight a clock, or 
over a bottle, or ſpoke by Mr.Whatd'y'call'm, 
or in a ſummer's morning: any of the 
which, by the ſmalleſt tranſpoſal or miſap- 
plication, is utterly annihilate. Thus, 
wit has its walks and purlieus, out of 
which it may not ſtray the breadth of an 
hair, upon peril of being loſt. The no- 
derns have artfully fixed this mercury, and 
reduced it to the circumſtances of time, 
place, and perſon. Such a jeſt there is, 


Hor. Something extraor- upon before. 
dinary, new, and never hit + Reading prefaces, &c. 


that 
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that will not paſs out of Covent- Garden; 
and ſuch a one, that is no where intelli- 
gible but at Fyde-Park corner. Now, 
though it ſometimes tenderly affects me to 
conſider, that all the toward'y paſſages I 
ſhall deliver in the following treatiſe, will 
grow quite out of date and reliſh with the 
frſt ſhifting of the preſent ſcene, yet I 
muſt needs ſubſcribe to the juſtice of this 
proceeding; becauſe, I cannot imagine 
why we ſhould be at expence to furniſh 
wit for ſucceeding ages, when the former 
have made no ſort of proviſion for ours: 
wherein I ſpeak the ſentiment of the very 
neweſt, and conſequently the moſt ortho- 
dox refiners, as well as my own. How- 
ever, being extreamly ſollicitous, that every 
accompliſhed perſon, who has got into the 
taſte of wit calculated for this preſent 
month of Auguſt, 1697, ſhould deſcend 
to the very bottom of all the ſublime 
throughout this treatiſe; I hold fit to lay 
down this general maxim: whatever rea- 
der deſires to have a thorough compre- 
henſion of an author's thoughts, cannot 
take a better method, than by putting 
himſelf into the circumſtances and poſtures 


of 
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of life, that the writer was in upon every 
important paſſage, as it flowed from his 
pen: for this will introduce a parity and 
ſtrict correſpondence of ideas between the 
reader and the author. Nov, to aſſiſt 
the diligent reader in ſo delicate an affair, 
as far as brevity will permit, I have recol- 
lected, that the ſhrewdeſt pieces of this 
treatiſe were conceived in bed, in a garret: 
at other times, for a reaſon beſt known 
to myſelf, I thought fit to ſharpen my in- 
vention with hunger; and in general, the 
whole work was begun, continued, and 
ended, under a long courſe of phyſic, and 
a great want of money. Now, I do 
athrm, it will be abſolutely impoſſible for 
the candid peruſer to go along with me 
in a great many bright paſſages, unleſs, 
upon the ſeveral difficulties emergent, he 
will pleaſe to capacitate and prepare him- 
ſelf by theſe directions. And this I lay 
down as my principal poſtulatum. 

Becauſe I have profeſſed to be a moſt 
devoted ſervant of all znodern forms, I ap- 
prehend ſome curious wiz may object 
againſt me, for proceeding thus far in a 
preface without declaiming, according B 
| the 
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the cuſtom, againſt the multitude of writ- 
ers, whereof the whole multitude of writ- 
ers molt reaſonably complain. I am juſt 
come from peruſing ſome hundreds of 
prefaces, wherein the authors do at the 
very beginning addreſs the gentle reader 
concerning this enormous grievance. Of 
theſe I have preſerved a few examples, 
and ſhall ſet them down as near as my 
memory has been able to retain them. 


One begins thus; 
For a man to ſet up for a writer, when 
the preſs ſwarms with, &c. 
Another ; 
The tax upon paper does not leſſen the 
number of ſcriblers, who daily peſter, &c. 
Another ; 
When every little would-be-wit takes pen 


in hand, tis in vain to enter the liſts, &c. 


Another ; 


To obſerve what traſh the preſs ſwarms 
with, &C. | 


Another; 
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Another; 


Sir, Ir is meerly in obedience to your com- 
mands, that I venture into the public; for 
who upon a leſs confideration would be of a 


party with ſuch a rabble of ſcriblers, &c. 


Now, I have two words in my own 
defence againſt this objection. Firſt, I 
am far from granting the number of writ- 
ers a nuiſance to our nation, having ſtre- 
nuouſly maintained the contrary in ſeveral 
parts of the following diſcourſe. Secondly, 
do not well underſtand the juſtice of this 
proceeding ; becauſe I obſerve many of 
theſe polite prefaces to be not only from 
the ſame hand, but from thoſe, who are 
moſt voluminous in their ſeveral produc- 
tions. Upon which, I ſhall tell the reader 
a ſhort tale: 

A mountebank, in Leiceſter- Fields, had 
drawn a huge aſſembly about him. Among 
the reſt, a fat unwieldy fellow, halt ſtifled 
in the preſs, would be every fit crying 
out, Lord! what a filthy croud is here ? 
pray, good people, give way a little. Bleſs 
me! what a devil has raked this rabble to- 
gether: z——ds, what ſqueezing is this! 


1 honeſt 
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honeſt friend, remove your elbow. At 
laſt a weaver, that ſtood next him, could 
hold no longer : A plague confound you 
(aid he ) for an overgrown ſloven; and 
who, in the devil's name, I wonder, helps 
to make up the croud half ſo much as 
yourſelf? Don't you conſider, with a pox, 
that you take up more room with that 
carcaſs than any five here? is not the 
place as free for us as for you? bring your 
own guts to a reaſonable compaſs, and be 
d—n'd, and then I'll engage we ſhall have 
room enough for us all. 

There are certain common privileges 
of a writer, the benefit whereof, I hope, 


there will be no reaſon to doubt ; parti- 


cularly, that, where I am not underſtood, 
it ſhall be concluded, that ſomething very - 
uſetul and profound is couched under- 
neath : and again, that whatever word or 
ſentence is printed in a different character, 
ſhall be judged to contain ſomething ex- 
traordinary either of wit or /ublime. 

As for the liberty I have thought fit to 
take of praiſing myſelf, upon ſome occa- 
ſions or none; I am ſure it will need no 
excuſe, if a multitude of great examples 


be 
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be allowed ſufficient authority: for it is 
here to be noted, that prai/e was origi- 
nally a penſion paid by the world; but 
the noderns, finding the trouble and 
charge too great in collecting it, have 
lately bought out the fee-fmple; fince 
which time, the right of preſentation is 
wholly in ourſelves. For this reaſon it is, 
that, when an author makes his own elogy, 
he uſes a certain form to declare and inſiſt 
upon his title, which is commonly in 
theſe or the like words, 1 ſpeak without 
vanity; which I think plainly ſhews it to 
be a matter of right and juſtice. Now, I 
do here once for all declare, that in every 
encounter of this nature through the fol- 
lowing treatiſe the form aforeſaid is implied; 
which I mention, to ſave the trouble of re- 
peating it on ſo many occaſions. 
It is a great eaſe to my conſcience, that 
I have written ſo elaborate and uſeful 
a diſcourſe without one grain of fatyr 
intermixed ; which is the ſole point, 
wherein I have taken leave to diſſent 
from the famous originals of our age and 
country. I have obſerved ſome fatyriſts 
to uſe the public much at the rate, that 
Vol. I. D pedants 
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pedants do a naughty boy ready horſed 
for diſcipline: firſt, expoſtulate the caſe, 
then plead the neceſſity of the rod from 
great provocations, and conclude every 
period with a laſh. Now, if I know any 
thing of mankind, theſe gentlemen might 
very well ſpare thet reproof and correc- 
tion: for there is not, through all nature, 
another ſo callous . inſenſible a member 
as the world's poſteriors, whether you ap- 
ply to it the zoe or the birch. Beſides, 
moſt of our late ſatyriſts ſeem to lie under 
a ſort of miſtake; that, becauſe mezles 
have the prerogative to ſting, therefore 
all other weeds muſt do ſo too. I make 
not this compariſon out of the leaſt de- 
ſign to detract from theſe worthy writers: 
er it is well known among ythologifts, . 
that weeds have the preheminence over 
all other vegetables; and therefore the 
firſt monarch of this iſland, whoſe taſte 
and judgment were ſo acute and refined, 
did very wiſely root out the ro/es from the 
collar of the order, and plant the 7hi//les 
in their ſtead, as the nobler flower of the 
two. For heck reaſon it is conjectured 
by profounder antiquaries, that the ſaty- 
rical 
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rical itch, ſo prevalent in this part of our 
iſland, was firſt brought among us from 
beyond the Tweed. Here may it long 
flouriſh and abound: may it ſurvive and 
neglect the ſcorn of the world, with as 
much eaſe and contempt, as the world 
is inſenſible to the laſhes of it. May 
their own dulneſs, or that of their party, 
be no diſcouragement for the authors to 
proceed ; but let them remember, it is 
with wits as with ragors, which are never 
ſo apt to cut thoſe they are employ'd on, 
as when they have 4% their edge. Beſides, 
thoſe, whole teeth are too rotten to bite, 
are beſt, of all others, qualified to re- 
venge that defect with their breath, | 
I am not like other men, to envy or 
undervalue the talents I cannot reach ; for 
which reaſon I muſt needs bear a true 
honour to this large eminent ſect of our 
Britiſh writers. And 1 hope, this little 
panegyric will not be offenſive to their ears, 
ſince it has the advantage of being only 
deſigned for themſelves. Indeed, nature 
herſelf has taken order, that fame and 
honour ſhould be purchaſed at a better 
penny-worth by ſatyr, than by any other 


D 2 productions 
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productions of the brain, the world bein 
ſooneſt provoked to praiſe by laſbes, as 
men are to love. There is a problem in 
an ancient author, why dedications, and 
other bundles of flattery, run all upon 
ſtale muſty topics without the ſmalleſt 
tincture of any thing new, not only to 
the torment and nauſeating of the chr 
tian reader, but, if not ſuddenly prevent- 
ed, to the univerſal ſpreading of that peſ- 
tilent diſeaſe, the lethargy, in this iſland: 
whereas there is very little ſatyr, which 
has not ſomething in it untouched before. 
The defects of the former are uſually ; im- 
puted to the want of invention amon ö 
thoſe, who are dealers in that kind; but, I 
think, with a great deal of injuſtice, the 
folution being eaſy and natural: for, the 
materials of panegyric, being very few in 
number, have been long ſince exhauſted. 
For, as health is but one thing, and has 
been always the ſame, whereas diſeaſes 
are by thouſands, beſides new and daily 
additions; ſo, all the virtues that have 
been ever in mankind, are to be counted 
upon a few fingers; but his follies and 
vices are innumerable, and time adds 


hourly 
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hourly to the heap. Now the utmoſt a 
poor poet can do, is to get by heart a 
liſt of the cardinal virtues, and deal them 
with his utmoſt liberality to his hero or 
his patron: he may ring the changes as 
far as it will go, and vary his phraſe till 
he has talked round: but the reader quick- 
ly finds it is all“ pork, with a little varie- 
ty of ſauce. For there is no inventing 
terms of art beyond our ideas; and, when 
our ideas are exhauſted, terms of art muſt 
be ſo too. 

But, though the matter for panegyric 
were as fruitful as the topics of ſatyr, yet 
would it not be hard to find out a ſuf- 
ficient reaſon, why the latter will be al- 
ways better received than the firſt. For, 
this being beſtowed only upon one, or a 
few perſons at a time, is ſure to raiſe 
envy, and conſequently ill words from 
the reſt, who have no ſhare in the bleſ- 
ſing : but ſatyr, being levelled at all, is 
never reſented for an offence by any, ſince 
every individual perſon makes bold to 
underſtand it of others, and very wiſely 
removes his particular part of the burthen 


* Plutarch. 
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upon the ſhoulders of the world, which 
are broad enough, and able to bear it. 
To this purpoſe, I have ſometimes re- 
flected upon the difference between Athens 
and England with reſpect to the point 
before us. In the + Artic commonwealth 
it was the privilege and birth-right of 
every citizen and poet to rail aloud, and 
in public, or to expoſe upon the ſtage, 
by name, any perſon they pleaſed, though 
of the greateſt figure, whether a Creon, 
an Hyperbolus, an Alcibiades, or a Demoſ- 
thenes: but, on the other fide, the leaſt 
reflecting word let fall againſt the people 
in general, was immediately caught up, 
and revenged upon the authors, however 
confiderable for their quality or their 
merits. Whereas in England it is juſt the. 
reverſe of all this. Here, you may ſecure- 
ly diſplay your utmoſt rhetoric againſt 
mankind, in the face of the world; tell 
them, . That all are gone aſtray; that 
* there is none that doth good, no not one; 
© that we live in the very dregs of time; 
© that knavery and atheiſm are epidemic 
as the pox; that honeſty is fled with Aſ- 
+ Vid. Xen, E 
© trea; 
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« træa; with any other common places, 
equally new and eloquent, which are fur- 
niſhed by the * /plendida bilis. And when 
you have done, the whole audience, far 
from being offended, {hall return you 
thanks, as a deliverer of precious and uſe- 
ful truths. Nay farther; it is but to 
venture your lungs, and you may preach 
in Covent-Garden againſt foppery and 
fornication, and /omething elſe : againſt 
pride, and diſſimulation, and bribery, at 
WW hite-Hall: you may expoſe rapine and 
injuſtice in the 72775 of court chapel : and 
in a city pulpit, be as fierce as you pleaſe 
againſt avarice, hypocriſy, and extortion. 
Tis but a all bandied to and fro, and 
every man carries a racket about him to 
ſtrike it from himſelf among the reſt of 
the company. But, on the other fide, 
whoever ſhould miſtake the nature of 
things ſo far, as to drop but a fingle hint 
in public, how /#ch @ one ſtarved half the 
fleet, and half poiſoned the reſt: how 
ſuch a one, from a true principle of hve 
and honour, pays no debts but for wenches 
and play: how ſuch à one has got a clap, 
* Hor. Spleen, 
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and runs out of his eſtate : + how Paris, 
bribed by Juno and Venus, loth to of- 
fend either party, ſlept out the whole 
cauſe on the bench: or, how fuch an 
orator makes long ſpeeches in the ſenate 
with much thought, little ſenſe, and to 
no purpoſe; whoever, I ſay, ſhould ven- 
ture to be thus particular, muſt expect 
to be impriſoned for /candalum magnatum ; 
to have challenges ſent him; to be ſued 
for defamation; and to be brought before 
the bar of the houſe. 

But I forget that T am expatiating on 
a ſubject, wherein I have no concern, 
having neither a talent nor an inclination 
for ſatyr! on the other fide, I am ſo in- 
tirely ſatisfied with the whole preſent pro- 
cedure of human things, that I have been - 
ſome years preparing materials towards 
A panegyric upon the world; to which I 
intended to add a ſecond part, entitled, 
A modeſt defence of the proceedings of the 
rabble in all ages. Both theſe I had thoughts 
to publiſh, by way of appendix to the 


+ Juno and Venus, are ſuch reflections were caſt about 
money and a miſtreſs; very that time, but I cannot fix the 
powerful bribes to a judge, if perſon intended here. 
ſcandal fays true. I remember | 


following 
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following treatiſe; but, finding my com- 


mon- place book fill much ſlower than I 
had reaſon to expect, I have choſen to 
defer them to another occaſion. Beſides, 
I have been unhappily prevented in that 
deſign by a certain domeſtic misfortune, 
| in the particulars whereof, tho' it would 
be very ſeaſonable, and much in the 0 
| dern way, to inform the gentle reader, and 
would alſo be of great aſſiſtance towards 
extending this preface into the ſize now 
in vogue, which by rule ought to be large 
in proportion as the ſubſequent volume is 
ſmall; yet I ſhall now diſmiſs our im- 
patient reader from any farther attendance 
at the porch; and, having duly prepared 
his mind by a preliminary diſcourſe, ſhall 
gladly introduce him to the ſublime myſ- 


teries, that enſue. 


A TAL E 


A 


TALE of a TUB. 


1 8 . I. 
THE INTRODUCTION. 


HOEVER hath an ambition to 

be heard in a croud, muſt preſs, 
and ſqueeze, and thruſt, and climb, with 
indefatigable pains, till he has exalted 
himſelf to a certain degree of altitude 
above them. Now in all aſſemblies, 
though you wedge them ever ſo cloſe, 
we may obſerve this peculiar property, 
that over their heads there is room enough, 
but how to reach it is the difficult point 
it being as hard to get quit of number, as 
of hell ; 


X | 


evadere ad auras, 


Hoc opus, hic labor eſt. 


To this end the philoſopher's way in 
all ages has been by erecting certain edi- 


* But to return, and view the cheerful ſkies ; 
In this the taſk and mighty labour lies. 


Aces 
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fices in the air: but, whatever practice 
and reputation theſe kind of ſtructures 
have formerly poſſeſſed, or may ſtill con- 
tinue in, not excepting even that of So- 
crates, when he was ſuſpended in a baſket 
to help contemplation ; I think, with due 
ſubmiſſion, they ſeem to labour under two 
inconveniences. Firſt, That the founda- 
tions being laid too high, they have been 
often out of fght, and ever out of hear- 
ing. Secondly, That the materials, being 
very tranſitory, have ſuffered much from 
inclemencies of air, eſpecially in theſe 
north-weſt regions. 

Therefore, towards the juſt performance 
of this great work there remain but three 
methods, that I can think on; whereof 
the wiſdom of our anceſtors being highly - 
ſenſible, has, to encourage all aſpiring ad- 
venturers, thought fit to erect three wooden 
machines for the uſe of thoſe orators, who 
defire to talk much without interruption. 
Theſe are, the pulpit, the ladder, and the 
ſtage-itinerant. For, as to the bar, though 
it be compounded of the ſame matter, 
and deſigned for the ſame uſe, it cannot 
however be well allowed the honour of a 

fourth, 
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fourth, by reaſon of its level or inferior 
ſituation expoſing it to perpetual interrup- 
tion from collaterals. Neither can the 
bench itſelf, though raiſed to a proper 
eminency, put in a better claim, whatever 
its advocates inſiſt on. For, if they pleaſe 
to look into the original deſign of its e- 
rection, and the circumſtances or adjuncts 
ſubſervient to that deſign, they will ſoon 
acknowledge the preſent practice exactly 
correſpondent to the primitive inſtitution, 
and both to anſwer the etymology of the 
name, which in the Phenician tongue is 
a word of great ſignification, importing, 
if literally interpreted, he place of ſleep; 
but in common acceptation, a ſeat well 
bolſtered and cuſhioned, for the repoſe of 
old and gouty limbs : ſenes ut in otia tuta 
recedant. Fortune being indebted to them 
this part of retaliation, that, as formerly 
they have long zalked, whilſt others ſlept, 
lo now they may ſleep as long, whilſt 
ethers talk. © 
But if no other argument could occur 
to exclude the b2nch and the bar from the 
liſt of oratorial machines, it were ſuffici- 
ent, that the admiſſion of them would 
overthrow 
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overthrow a number, which I was reſoly- 
ed to eſtabliſh, whatever argument it 


might coſt me; in imitation of that pru- 
dent method obſerved by many other phi- 
loſophers and great clerks, whoſe chief 
art in diviſion has been to grow fond of 
ſome proper myſtical number, which their 
imaginations have rendered ſacred, to a 
degree, that they force common reaſon to 
find room for it in every part of nature; 
reducing, including, and adjuſting every 
genus and ſpecies within that compaſs, by 
coupling ſome againſt their wills, and 
baniſhing others at any rate. Now, among 
all the reſt, the profound number THREE 
is that, which hath moſt employed my 
ſublimeſt ſpeculations, nor ever without 
wonderful delight. There is now in the 
preſs, and will be publiſhed next term, a 
panegyrical eſſay of mine upon this num- 
ber, wherein I have by moſt convincing 
proofs not only reduced the ſenſes and the 
elements under its banner, but brought 
over ſeveral deſerters from its two great 
rivals, SEVEN and NINE, 
Now, the firſt of theſe oratorial ma- 
chines in place, as well as dignity, is the 


_ pulpit. 
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| pulpit. Of pulpits there are in this iſland 
| ſeveral forts; but I eſteem only that made 
of timber from the /yfva Caledonia, which 
agrees very well with our climate. If it 
be upon its decay, it is the better both 
for conveyance of ſound, and for other 
reaſons to be mentioned by and by. The 
degree of perfection in ſhape and ſize 1 
take to conſiſt in being extreamly narrow, 
with litle ornament, and beſt of all with- 

| out a cover (for, by antient rule it ought 
to be the only uncovered veſſel in every 
aſſembly, where it is rightfully uſed) by 
which means, from its near reſemblance 
to a pillory, it will ever have a mighty in- 
fluence on human ears. 

Of /adders I need ſay nothing: it is 
obſerved by foreigners themſelves, to the 
honour of our country, that we excel all 
nations in our practice and underſtanding 
of this machine. The aſcending orators 
do not only oblige their audience in the a- 
greeable delivery, but the whole world 
in the early publication of their ſpeeches; 
which I look upon as the choiceſt treaſury 
of our Britiſh eloquence, and whereof, I 
am informed, that worthy citizen and 


book- 
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bookſeller, Mr. Fohn Dunton, hath made 
a faithful and a painful collection, which 
he ſhortly deſigns to publiſh in twelve 
volumes in folio, illuſtrated with copper- 
plates. A work highly uſeful and curious, 
and altogether worthy of ſuch a hand. 

I) he laſt engine of orators is the * gage 
itinerant, erected with much ſagacity, + 
WL Jove plavio, i in triviis & quadriviis. It 
is the great ſeminary of the two former, 
and its orators are ſometimes preferred to 
the one, and ſometimes to the other, in 
proportion to their deſervings, there being 
a ſtrict and perpetual intercourſe between 

all three. 

From this accurate deduction it is ma- 
nifeſt, that for obtaining attention in pub- 
lic 1 is of neceſſity required a ſuperior 
poſition of place. But, although this point 
be generrlly granted, yet the cauſe is lit- 
tle agreed in; and it ſeems to me, that 
very few philoſophers have fallen into a 
true, natural ſolution of this phenomenon. 


The deepeſt account, and the molt fairly 


* Is the mountebank's flage, In the open air, and in 
whoſe orators the author de, flreets where the greateſt re- 
termines either to the pgallezos ſort is. 
or a conventicle, 


digeſted 
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digeſted of any I have yet met with, is 
this; that air being a heavy body, and 
therefore, according to the ſyſtem of 
* Epicurus, continually deſcending, muſt 
needs be more ſo, when loaden and preſſed 
down by words; which are alfo bodies of 
much weight and gravity, as it is manifeſt 
from thoſe deep inpreſſions they make and 
leave upon us; and therefore muſt be de- 
livered from a due altitude, or elſe they 
will neither carry a good aim, nor fall 
down with a ſufficient force, 


+ Corpoream quoque enim vocem conſtare 


fatendum eff, 
Et ſonitum, quomam poſſunt impellere 
ſenſuss. Lucr. Lib. 4. 


And I am the readier to favour this 
conjecture from a common obſervation ; 
that in the ſeveral aſſemblies of theſe ora- 
tors, nature itſelf hath inſtructed the 
hearers to ſtand with their mouths open, 
and erected parallel to the horizon, ſo as 
they may be interſected by a perpendicu- 


* Lucret., Lib. 2. 


+ *Tis certain then, that voice that thus can wound, 
Is all material; body every ſound. 


VoL. I. FE. | lar 
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lar line from the zenith to the center of 
the earth. In which poſition, if the au- 
dience be well compact, every one carries 
home a ſhare, and little or nothing is loſt. 
I confeſs, there is ſomething yet more 
refined in the contrivance and ſtructure 
of our modern theatres. For, firſt, the 
pit is funk below the ſtage with due re- 
gard to the inſtitution above-deduced ; 
that whatever weighty matter ſhall be de- 
livered thence, whether it be dead or gold, 
may fall plum into the jaws of certain 
Critics, as I think they are called, which 
ſtand ready opened to devour them. 
Then, the boxes are built round, and 
raiſed to a level with the ſcene, in de- 
ference to the ladies; becauſe, that large 
portion of wit, laid out in raiſing pru- 
riences and protuberances, 1s obſerved to 
run much upon a line, and ever in a cir- 
cle. The whining paſſions, and little 
ſtarved conceits are gently wafted up by 
their own extreme levity to the middle 
region, and there fix and are frozen by 
the frigid underſtandings of the inhabi- 
tants. Bombaſtry and buffoonry, by na- 
ture lofty and light, ſoar higheſt of all, 
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and would be loſt in the roof, if the pru- 
dent architect had not with much fore- 
fight contrived for them a fourth place, 
called the twelve-penny-gall:ry, and there 
planted a ſuitable colony, who greedily 
intercept them in their paſſage. 

Now this phyſico-logical ſcheme of ora- 
torial receptacles or machines contains a 
great myſtery, being a type, a ſign, an 
emblem, a ſhadow, a ſymbol, bearing 
analogy to the ſpacious commonwealth of 
writers, and to thoſe methods by which 
they muſt exalt themſelves to a certain 
eminency above the inferior world. By the 
pulpit are adumbrated the writings of 
our modern ſaints in Great-Britain, as 
they have ſpiritualiſed and refined them 
from the droſs and groſſneſs of ſeſe and Hu- 
man reaſon. The matter, as we have ſaid, is 
of rotten wood; and that upon two con- 
ſiderations; becauſe it is the quality of 
rotten wood to give light in the dark: and 
ſecondly, becauſe its cavities are full of 
worms; which is a * type with a pair of 

* The two principal qua- two different fates of his writ- 
lifications of a fanatic preacher ings are, to be burnt or worms 


are, his inward light, and his eaten. 
head full of maggots ; and the 


E 2 handles, 
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handles, having a reſpect to the two prin- 
cipal qualifications of the orator, and the 
two different fates attending upon his works. 
The /adder is an adequate ſymbol of 
faction, and of poetry, to both of which 
ſo noble a number of authors are indebted 
for their fame. + Of faction, becauſe * 
* * * 


* * 
4 © * * * * Hiatus in 
% » VK 
8 Þ * * * Poetry, 


becauſe its orators do perorare with a ſong; 
and becauſe climbing up by ſlow degrecs, 
fate is ſure to turn them off before they 
can reach within many ſteps of the top: 
and becauſe it is a preferment attained by 
transferring of propriety, and a confound- 
ing of neum and 71177. 

Under the fage itinerant are couched 
thoſe productions deſigned for the pleaſure 
and delight of mortal man; ſuch as, ſix- 
penny-worth of wit, Weſtminſter drolleries, 
delightful tales, compleat jeſters, and the 


+ Here is pretended a defect 
in the manuſcript ; and this is 
very frequent with our author, 


to enter on the ſubject, or 
when it is a matter of little 


either when he thinks he can- 
not ſay any thing worth read- 
ing, or when he has no mind 


moment, or perhaps to amuſe 
his reader, whereof he is fre- 
quently very fond ; or, laſtly, 
with ſome ſatyrical intention. 


like; 
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like; by which the writers of and for 
GRUB-STREET have in theſe latter 
ages ſo nobly triumphed over time; have 
clipped his wings, pared his nails, filed 
his teeth, turned back his hourglaſs, blunt- 
ed his ſcythe, and drawn the hobnails out 
of his ſhoes. It is under this claſs, I have 
preſumed to lift my preſent treatiſe, being 
juſt come from having the honour confer- 
red upon me, to be adopted a member of 
that illuſtrious fraternity. 

Now, I am not unaware, how the pro- 
ductions of the Grub-ftreet brotherhood 
have of late years fallen under many pre- 
judices, nor how it has been the per- 
petual employment of two junior ſtart-up 
ſocieties to ridicule them and their authors, 
as unworthy their eſtabliſhed poſt in the 
commonwealth of witand learning. Their 
own conſciences will eaſily inform them, 
whom I mean; nor has the world been fo 
negligent a looker-on, as not to obſerve 
the continual efforts made by the ſocieties 
of Greſham and of + Will's to edify a 


name 


* Greſham college was the removed to Crane - Court in 
place where the Royal Society Pleet-Street. 
then met, from whence they _ + MWill's coffee-hauſe in Co- 
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name and reputation upon the ruin of 
OURS, And this 1s yet a more feeling 
grief to us, upon the regards of tenderneſs 
as well as of juſtice, when we reflect on their 
proceedings not only as unjuſt, but as un- 
grateful, undutiful, and unnatural. For 
how can it be forgot by the world or them- 
ſelves, to ſay nothing of our own records, 
which are full and clear in the point, that 
they both are ſeminaries not only of our 
planting, but our watering too? I am 
informed, our two rivals have lately made 
an offer to enter into the liſts with united 
forces, and challenge us to a compariſon 
of books, both as to weight and number. 
In return to which, with licence from our 
prefident, I humbly offer two anſwers : 
firſt, we fay, the propoſal is like that 
which Archimedes made upon a * ſinaller 
affair, including an impoſſibility in the 
practice; for, where can they find ſcales of 
capacity enough for the firſt, or an arithme- 
tician of capacizyenough for the ſecond. Se- 
condly, we are ready to accept the chal- 
vent-Garden was formerly the may be forgotten, and want 
place where the poets uſually this explanation. 


met, which, though it be yet * /;z. About moving the 
freth in memory, in ſome years earth, 


lenge; 
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Tenge ; but with this condition, thata third 
indifferent perſon be aſſigned, towhoſe im- 
partial judgment it ſhould be left to de- 
cide, which ſociety each book, treatiſe or 
pamphlet do moſt properly belong to. 
This point, God knows, is very far from 
being fixed at preſent: for, we are ready 
to produce a catalogue of ſome thouſands, 
which in all common juſtice ought to be 
entitled to our fraternity, but by the re- 
volted and new-fangled writers moſt per- 
fidiouſly aſcribed to the others. Upon all 
which, we think it very unbecoming our 
prudence, that the determination ſhould 
be remitted to the authors themſelves ; 
when our adverſaries by briguing and ca- 
balling have cauſed fo univerſal a defection 
from us, that the greateſt part of our ſociety 
hath already deſerted to them, and our 
neareſt friends begin to ſtand aloof, as if 


they were half-aſhamed to own us. 
This is the utmoſt I am authoriſed to 


ſay upon ſo ungrateful and melancholy a 
ſubject; becauſe we are extreme unwill- 
ing to inflame a controverſy, whole con- 
tinuance may be fo fatal to the intereſts of 
us all, defiring much rather that things 
E 4. be 
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be amicably compoſed; and we ſhall ſo 


far advance on our ſide, as to be ready to 
receive the two prodigals with open arms 
whenever they {ſhall think fit to return 
from their Hi and their harlots ; which, 
I think, from the * preſent courſe of their 
ſtudies they moſt properly may be ſaid to 
be engaged in; and like an indulgent pa- 
rent continue to them our affection and 
our bleſſing. 

But the greateſt maim given to that 
general reception, which the writings of 
our ſociety have formerly received (next 
to the tranſitory ſtate of all ſublunary 
things) hath been a ſuperficial vein among 
many readers of the preſent age, who will 
by no means be perſuaded to inſpect be- 
yond the ſurface and the rind of things; 
whereas, wi/don is a fox, who, after long 
hunting, will at laſt coft you the pains 
to dig out: it is a cheeſe, which, by how 
much the richer, has the thicker, the 
homelier, and the coarſer coat; and where- 
of to a judicious palate the Maggots are 
the beſt: it is a /ack-poſſet, wherein the 
dceper you go, you will find it the ſweeter. 


F Virtuoſo experiments, and modern comedies. 


Wiſdom 
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Wiſdom is a hen, whoſe cackling we muſt 
value and conſider, becauſe it is attended 
with an egg : but, then laſtly, it is a 77, 
which, unleſs you chuſe with judgment, 
may coſt you a tooth, and pay you with no- 
thing but a wor. In conſequence of theſe 
momentous truths, the grubean ſages 
have always choſen to convey their pre- 
cepts and their arts ſhut up within the ve- 
hicles of types and fables, which having 
been perhaps more careful and curious in 
adorning, than was altogether neceſſary, 
it has fared with theſe vehicles, after the 
uſual fate of coaches over finely painted and 
gilt; that the tranſitory gazers have ſo 
dazzled their eyes, and filled their ima- 
ginations with the outward luſtre, as nei- 
ther to regard or conſider the perſon or 
the parts of the owner within. A misfor- 
tune we undergo with ſomewhat leſs re- 
luctancy, becauſe it has been common to 
us with Pythagoras, &M ſop, Socrates, and 
other of our predeceſſors. 

However, that neither the world, nor 
ourſelves, may any longer ſuffer by ſuch 
miſunderſtandings, I have been prevailed 
on, after much importunity from my 

friends, 
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friends, to travel in a compleat and labo- 
rious diſſertation upon the prime produc- 
tions of our ſociety, which, beſides their 
beautiful externals for the gratification of 
ſuperficial readers, have darkly and deeply 
couched under them the moſt finiſhed and 
refined ſyſtems of all ſciences and arts ; as 
I do not doubt to lay open by untwiſting 
or unwinding, and either to draw up by 
exantlation, or diſplay by inciſion. 

This great work was entered upon ſome 
years ago by one of our moſt eminent 
members: he began with the hiſtory of 
Reynard the fox, but neither lived to pub- 
liſh his eſſay, nor to proceed farther in ſo 


uſeful an attempt, which is very much to 


be lamented, becauſe the diſcovery he 


made, and communicated with his triends, 
is now univerſally received; nor dol think, 
any of the learned will diſpute that famous 
treatiſe to be a compleat body of civil 
knowledge, and the reve/atio7, or rather 


the apocalypſe of all ſtate arcana. But the 


progreſs I have made is much greater, 


+ The author ſeems here nal; for the reſt, it has been 
to be miſtaken, for I have ſeen thought by many people to 
a Latin edition of Reynard the contain ſome ſatyrical deſign 
fox above a hundred years old, in it. 


which I take to be the origi- 


having 
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having already finiſhed my annotations 
upon ſeveral dozens; from ſome of which, 
I ſhall impart a few hints to the candid 
reader, as far as will be neceſſary to the 
concluſion, at which I aim. 

The firſt piece I have handled is that 
of Tom Thumb, whoſe author was a Pytha- 
gorean philoſopher. This dark treatiſe con- 
tains the whole ſcheme of the Metemp- 
[ychofis, deducing the progreſs of the ſoul 
through all her ſtages. | 

The next is Dr. Fauſtus, penned by 
Artephius, an author bone note, and an 
adeptus; he publiſhed it in the * nine- 
hundred-eighty-fourth year of his age; this 
writer proceeds wholly by reincrudation, 
or in the via humida : and the marriage 
between Fauſtus and Helen does moſt con- 
| ſpicuouſly dilucidate the fermenting of the 
male and female dragon. 

Whittington and his cat is the work of that 
myſterious rabbi, Febuda Hannaſi, contain- 
ing a defence of the + gemara of the Feru- 
| ſalem miſna, and its juſt preference to that 


* The chymiſts ſay of him fion, explanation, or interpre- 
in their books, that he pro- tation of the Fewi/h rabbis : 
longed his life to a thouſand and the miſna is properly the 
years, and then died volun- code or body of the Fewrfh 
tarily. civil or common lay. 

The gemara is the deci- of 
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of Babylon, contrary to the vulgar opinion. 

The hind and panther. This is the 
maſter-piece of a famous writer now 
living, intended for a compleat abſtract 
of fixteen thouſand ſchool-men from Scotuss 
to Bellarmin. 

Tommy Pots. Another piece ſuppoſed 
by the ſame hand, by way of ſupplement 
to the former. 

The wiſe men of Goatham, cum ap- 
pendice. This is a treatiſe of immenſe erudi- 
tion, being the great original and fountain 
of thoſe arguments, bandied about both 
in France and England, for a juſt defence 
of the znoderus learning and wit againſt 
the preſumption, the pride, and igno- 
rance of the antients. This unknown au- 
thor hath ſo exhauſted the ſubject, that a 
penetrating reader will eaſily diſcover what- 
ever hath been written ſince upon that diſ- 
pute to be little more than repetition. + An 
abſtract of this treatiſe hath been lately pub- 
liſhed by a worthy member of our ſociety. 

Theſenotices may ſerve to give the learn- 
ed reader an idea, as well as a taſte, of what 


* Viz. In the year 1698, courſe of ancient and modern 
+ This I ſuppoſe to be un- learning, 
deritood of Mr, Motton's diſ- 


the 
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the whole work is likely to produce; where- 
in I have now altogether circumſcribed my 
thoughts and my ſtudies; and, if I can bring 
it to a perfection before I die, ſhall reckon 
[ have well employed the“ poor remains 
of an unfortunate life. This indeed is more 
than I can juſtly expect from a quill worn 
to the pith in the ſervice of the ſtate, in pro's 
and con upon popiſh plots, and + meal tubs, 
and excluſion bills, and paſſroe obedience, and 
addreſſes of lives and fortunes; and preroga- 
tive, and property, and liberty of conſcience, 
and letters to a friend: from an underſtand- 
ing and a conſcience thread- bare and ragged 
with perpetual turning; from a head brok- 
en in a hundred places by the malignants of 
the oppoſite factions; and from a body ſpent 
with poxes ill cured, by truſting to bawds 
and ſurgeons, who, as it afterwards ap- 
peared, were profeſſed enemies to me and 
the government, and revenged their par- 
ty'squarrel upon my noſe and ſhins. Four- 
ſcore and eleven pamphlets have I written 


* Here the author ſeems to and innocence and ſufferings. 
perſonate L' E/trange, Dryden, + In king Charles the Se- 
and ſome others, who, after cond's time, there was an ac- 
having paſt their lives in vices, count of a preſbyterian plot, 
faction and falſhood, have the found in a tub, which then 
impudence to talk of merit made much noiſe, 


under 
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under three reigns, and for the ſervice of 
fix and thirty factions. But, finding the 
ſtate has no farther occaſion for me and 
my ink, I retire willingly to draw it out 
into ſpeculations more becoming a philoſo- 
pher; having, to my unſpeakable com- 
fort, paſſed a long life with a conſcience 
void of offence. 

But to return. I am aſſured from the 
reader's candor, that the brief ſpecimen 
I have given, will eaſily clear all the reſt 
of our ſociety's productions from an aſper- 
ſion grown, as it is manifeſt, out of envy 
and ignorance; that they are of little far- 
ther uſe or value to mankind beyond the 
common entertainments of their wit and 
their ſtyle; for theſe I am ſure have never 
yet been diſputed by our keeneſt adver- 
ſaries: in both which, as well as the more 
profound and myſtical part, I have through- 
out this treatiſe cloſely followed the moſt 
applauded originals. And to render all 
compleat, I have with much thought and 
application of mind fo ordered, that the 
chief title prefixed to it, I mean, that un- 
der which I deſign it ſhall paſs in the 
common converſations of court and town, 

is 
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is modelled exactly after the manner pe- 
culiar to our ſociety. 

I confeſs to have been ſomewhat liberal 
in the buſineſs of * titles, having obſerved 
the humour of multiplying them to bear 
oreat vogue among certain writers, whom 
I exceedingly reverence. And indeed it 
ſeems not unreaſonable, that books, the 
children of the brain, ſhould have the 
honour to be chriſtened with variety of 
names, as well as other infants of quality. 
Our famous Dryden has ventured to pro- 
ceed a point farther, endeavouring to in- 


troduce alſo a multiplicity of + god-fathers; 
| which is an improvement of much more 
advantage upon a very obvious account. 
Itis a pity this admirable invention has 
| not been better cultivated, ſo as to grow 
| by this time into general imitation, when 


ſuch an authority ſerves it for a precedent. 


Nor have my endeavours been wanting to 


ſecond fo uſeful an example: but it ſeems, 
there is an unhappy expence uſually an- 
nexed to the calling of a god-father, which 


The title- page in the ori- ſpeaks of. 


ginal was fo torn, that it was + See Virgil tranſlated, &c. 


not poſſible to recover ſeveral he dedicated the different parts 
titles, which the author here of Virgil to different patrons. 


was 
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was clearly out of my head, as it is very rea- 
ſonable to believe. Where the pinch lay, 
I cannot certainly affirm; but having em- 
ployed a world of thoughts and pains to 
ſplit my treatiſe into forty ſections, and 
having intreated forty lords of my ac- 
quaintance, that they would do me the ho- 
nour to ſtand, they all made it a matter of 
conſcience, and ſent me their excuſes. 


E 


NC E upon a time, there was a man 
who had three ſons by one wife, 

and all at a birth, neither could the mid- 
wife tell certainly which was the eldeſt. 
Their father died while they were young; 
and upon his death-bed, calling the lads 
to him, ſpoke thus: 


Sons; becauſe I have purchaſed no eſtate, 
or was born to any, I have long conſidered 
of ſome good legacies to bequeath you; and 
at laſt, with much care as well as expence, 


have provided each of you (here they are) 


* By theſe three ſons, Pe- and our Proteſtant Diſſenters 
ter, Martin, and Jact, Po- are deſigned, W. Wotton. 
pery, the Church of England, 


A new 


er 


wear them clean, and bru 
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a new coat. Mom, you are to undertand, 
that theſe coats have two virtues Contained. 
in them : one is, that with good wearing 
they will laſt you freſh and found as long 
as you live: the other is, that they will grow 
in the ſame proportion with your bodies, leng- 
thening and widening of themſelves, ſo as to 
be always fit. Here; let me ſee them on you 
before I die. So; very well; pray children 


** 


iſh them often. 


You will find in my + will (here it is) 


full inſtructions in every particular con- 


cerning the wearing and management of 


your coats; wherein you muſt be very exact, 


to avoid the penalties I have appointed for 
every tranſgreſſion or neglect, upon which 


your future fortunes will intirely depend. I 


have alſo commanded in my will, that you 


ſhould live together in one houſe hike brethren 


and friends, for then you will be ſure to 
thrive, ani not otherwiſe. 


Here the ſtory ſays, this good father 


* By his coats; which he 
gave his ſons, the garment of 
the Iſraelites, W. Witton. 

An error (with ſubmiſſion) 


of the learned commentator ; 


for by the coats are meant the 


Vol: I. 


doctrine and faith of chri/tiani- 
ty, by the wiſdom of the divine 
founder fitted to all times, 
places, and circumſtances, 
Lambin, | 

+ The new teſtament. 


F died, 
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died, and the three ſons went all together 
to ſeek their fortunes, 

I ſhall not trouble you with recounting 
what adventures they met for the firſt 
ſeven years, any farther than by taking 
notice, that they carefully obſerved their 
father's will, and kept their coats in very 
good order: that they travelled through 
ſeveral countries, encountered a reaſonable 
quantity of giants, and flew certain dra- 
gons. 

Being now arrived at the proper age 
for producing themſelves, they came up 
to town, and fell in love with the ladies, 
but eſpecially three, who about that time 
were in chief reputation: the * ducheſs 
d' Argent, madame de Grands Tires, and 
the counteſs d Orgueil. On their firſt ap- 
pearance our three adventurers met with 
a very bad reception; and ſoon with great 
ſagacity gueſſing out the reaſon, they quick- 
ly began to improve in the good qualities 
of the town: they writ and raillied, and 

* Their miſtreſſes are the which were the three great 


ducheſs di Argent, mademoiſelle vices that the ancient fathers 
de Grands Titres, and the inveighed againſt, as the firſt 


 eounteſs d' Orgueil, i. e. cove- corruptions of chriſtianity. //. 


touſneſs, ambition, and pride; Motton. 


rhymed, 
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rhymed, and ſung, and faid, and ſaid no- 
thing: they drank, and fought, and whor- 
ed, and flept, and ſwore, and took ſnuff: 
they went to new plays on the firſt night, 
haunted the chocolate houſes, beat the 
watch, lay on bulks, and got claps : they 
bilked hackney, coachmen, ran in debt 
with ſhopkeepers, and lay with their wives: 
they killed bayliffs, kicked fidlers down 
ſtairs, eat at Locke?'s, loitered at Will's: 
they talked of the drawing-room, and ne- 
ver came there: dined with lords they 
never ſaw: whiſpered a ducheſs, and 
ſpoke never a word: expoſed the {crawls 
of their laundreſs for billetdoux of quality: 
came ever juſt from court, and were never 
ſeen in it: attended the levee ſab dio: got 
a liſt of peers by heart in one company, 
and with great familiarity retailed them 
in another. Above all, they conſtantly 
attended thoſe committies of ſenators, who 
are filent in the houſe, and loud in the 
coffee houſe, where they nightly adjourn 
to chew the cud of politics, and are en- 
compaſſed with a ring of diſciples, who 
lie in wait to catch up their droppings. 
The three brothers had acquired forty other 

FT 2 qualifi- 
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qualifications of the like ſtamp, too te- 
dious to recount, and by conſequence were 
juſtly reckoned the moſt accompliſhed 

rſons in the town: but all would not 
ſuffice, and the ladies aforeſaid continued 
{till inflexible. To clear up which diffi- 
culty I muſt, with the reader's good leave 
and patience, have recourſe to ſome points 
of weight, which the authors of that age 
have not ſufficiently illuſtrated. 

For, about this time it happened a ſect 
aroſe, whoſe tenets obtained and ſpread 
very far, eſpecially in the grand monde, 
and among every body of good faſhion. 
They worſhipped a ſort of + idol, who, 
as their doctrine delivered, did daily create 
men by a kind of manufactory opera- 
tion. This idol they placed in the high- 
eſt parts of the houſe, on an altar erected * 
about three foot : he was ſhewn in the 
poſture of a Per ſian emperor, fitting on 
a ſuperficies, with his legs interwoven un- 
der him. This god had a goo/e for his 


enſign; whence it is, that ſome learned 


* This is an occaſional * lows. 


tyr upon dreſs and faſhion in + By this ide is meant 
order to introduce what fol- taylor, 


men 
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men pretend to deduce his original from 

Jupiter Capitolinus. At his left-hand, 

beneath the altar, Hell ſeemed to open, and 

catch at the animals the idol was creating; 

to prevent which, certain of his prieſts 

hourly flung in, pieces of the uninformed 

maſs, or ſubſtance, and ſometimes whole 

limbs already enlivened, which that hor- 

rid gulph inſatiably ſwallowed, terrible to 
behold. The goo/e was alſo held a ſubal- 

tern divinity, or deus ninorum gentium, 
before whoſe ſhrine was ſacrificed that 

creature, whoſe hourly food is human 

gore, and who is in ſo great renown abroad 
for being the delight and favourite of 

the * Agyßptian Cercopithecus. Millions 

of theſe animals were cruelly ſlaughtered 

every day to appeaſe the hunger of that 

conſuming deity, The chief ide was alſo 
worſhipped as the inventor of the yard 

and needlle, whether as the god of ſeamen, 
or on account of certain other myſtical at- 
tributes, hath not been ſufficiently cleared. 
The worſhippers of this deity had alſo 
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*The Agyptians worſhip- ſtyled here creatures that feed 
ped a monkey, which animal on human gore. 
is very fond of eating lice, 
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a ſyſtem of their belief, which ſeemed to 


turn upon the following fundamentals. 
They held the univerſe to be a large uit 
of chaths, which inveſts every thing: that 
the earth is 7zve/ted by the air; the air is 
inve ſted by the ſtars ; and the ſtars are in- 
veſted by the primum mobile. Look on 
this globe of earth, you will find it to be 
a very compleat and faſhionable dreſs. 
What is that which ſome call /a-1d, but a 
fine coat faced with green? or the /ea, 
but a waiſtcoat of water-tabby ? proceed 


to the particular works of the creation, 


you will find how curious journeyman na- 
ture hath been to trim up the vegetable 
beaux: obſerve how ſparkiſh a periwig 
adorns the head of a beech, and what a 
fine doublet of white ſatin is worn by the 
birch. To conclude from all, what 1s 
man himſelf but a * nicro-coat, or rather 
a compleat ſuit of cloaths with all its trim- 


mings? as to his body there can be no dil- 


pute: but examine even the acquirements 
of his mind, you will find them all con- 
tribute in their order towards furniſhing 
* Alluding to the word as man hath been called by 

microcoſm, gr a little world, philoſophers, 
| out 
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out an exact dreſs: to inſtance no more 
is not religion a c/oak, honeſty a pair of 
ſhoes worn out in the dirt, ſelf-love a /ur- 
tout, vanity a ſhirt, and conſcience a pair 
of breeches, which, though a cover for 
lewdneſs as well as naſtineſs, is eaſily ſlipt 
down for the ſervice of both ? 

Theſe poſtulata being admitted, it will 
follow in due courſe of reaſoning, that 
thoſe beings, which the world calls im- 
properly /zits of cloaths, are in reality 
the moſt refined ſpecies of animals; or to 
proceed higher, that they are rational crea- 
tures, or men. For, is it not manifeſt, 
that they live, and move, and talk, and 
perform all other offices of human life? 
are not beauty, and wit, and mien, and 
breeding their inſeparable proprieties? in 
ſhort we ſee nothing but them, hear no- 
thing but them. Is it not they, who walk 

the ſtreets, fill up parliament , coffee 
, play——, bawwdy-houſes? It is true 
indeed, that theſe animals, which are 
vulgarly called /uirs of cloaths, or dreſſes, 
do according to certain compoſitions 
receive different appellations. If one of 
them be trimmed up with a gold chain, 
F. 4. and 
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and a red gown, and a white rod, .and a 
great horſe, it is called a lord- mayor: if 
certain ermins and furrs be placed in a 
certain poſition, we ſtyle them a judge; 
and ſo an apt conjunction of lawn and 
black ſattin we intitle a 4;/hop. 


Others of theſe profeſſors, though agree- 


ing in the main ſyſtem, were yet more 


refined upon certain branches of it ; and 
held, that man was an animal compound- 
ed of two dreſſes, the natural and celeſtial 


ſuit, which were the body and the ſoul : 


that the ſoul was the outward, and the 
body the inward cloathing ; that the lat- 
ter was ex traduce; but the former of daily 
creation and circumfuſion; this laſt they 
proved by /cripture, becauſe, in them we 
live, and move, and have our being: as 
likewiſe by philoſophy, becauſe they are 
all in all, and all in every part. Beſides, 
laid they, ſeparate theſe two, and you 
will find the body to be only a ſenſeleſs 
unſavoury carcaſs. By all which it is 
manifeſt, that the outward dreſs muſt 


needs be the ſoul. 


To this ſyſtem of religion, were tagged 
ſeveral 
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ſeveral ſubaltern * doctrines, which were 
entertained with great vogue; as parti- 
cularly, the faculties of the mind were 
deduced by the learned among them in 
this manner: embroidery, was ſheer wit; 
gold fringe, was agreeable converſation ; 
gold lace, was repartee z a huge long peri- 
wig, was humour; and a coat full of powder, 
was very good raillery: all which required 
abundance of fineſſe and delicateſſe to ma- 
nage with advantage, as well as a ſtrict 
obſervance after times and faſhions. 

I have, with much pains and reading, 
collected out of antient authors this ſhort 
ſummary of a body of philoſophy and 
divinity, which ſeems to have been com- 
poſed by a vein and race of thinking, very 


*The firſt part of the Tale 
is the hiſtory of Peter; there- 
by popery is expoſed : every 
body knows the papiſis have 
made great additions to chriſ- 
tianity, that indeed is the great 


exception which the church of 


England makes againſt them; 
accordingly Peter begins his 
pranks with adding a /houlder- 
fnot to his coat. JV. Wotton, 

His deſcription of the cloth, 
of which the coat was made, 
has a farther meanin g than the 
words may ſeem to import : 


& The coats their father had 
& left them, were of very good 
& cloth, and beſides, ſo neatly 
& ſown, you would ſwear they 
„ were all of a piece; but at 
&« the ſame time very plain, 
& with little or no ornament.” 
This is the diſtinguiſhing cha- 
racter of the chriſtian religion: 
chriſtiana religio abſoluta & 


femplex, was Ammianus Mar- 


cellinus's deſcription of it, who 


was himſelf a heathen. . 
Motton. 


different 


ſeveral circumſtances of the following ſtory; 
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matter. And leaving theſe broken ends, 
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different from any other ſyſtems either 
antient or modern. And it was not meer- 
ly to entertain or ſatisfy the reader's cu- 
rioſity, but rather to give him light into 


that, knowing the ſtate of diſpoſitions 
and opinions in an age ſo remote, he 
may better comprehend thoſe great events, 
which were the iſſue of them. I adviſe 
therefore the courteous reader to peruſe 
with a world of application, again and 
again, whatever I have written upon this 


I carefully gather up the chief thread of 
my ſtory, and proceed. 

Theſe opinions therefore were ſo uni- 
verſal, as well as the practices of them, 
among the refined part of court and town; 
that our three brother-adventurers, as 
their circumſtances then ſtood, were 
ſtrangely at a loſs. For, on the one ſide, 
the three ladies they addreſſed themſelves 
to, whom we have named already, were 
ever at the very top of the faſhion, and 
abhorred all that were below it but the 
breadth of a hair. On the other fide, their 
father's will was very preciſe, and it w_ 
| the 
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the main precept in it, with the greateſt 
penalties annexed, not to add to, or dimi- 
niſh from their coats one thread without 
a poſitive command in the will. Now the 
coats their father had left them, were, tis 
true, of very goqd cloth, and beſides, ſo 
neatly ſown, you would {wear they were 
all of a piece; but at the ſame time very 
plain, and with little or no ornament: 
and it happened, that before they were a 
month in town, great * /houlder-knots came 
up: ſtrait all the world was ſhowulder-knots; 
no approaching the ladies ruelles without 
the quota of ſhoulder-knots. That fellow, 
cries one, has no ſoul; where is his ſhoulder- 
knot? Our three brethren ſoon diſcovered 
their want by ſad experience, meeting in 
their walks with forty mortifications and 
indignities. If they went to the p/ay-houſe, 
the door-keeper ſhewed them into the 
twelve-penny gallery. It they called a 
boat, ſays a waterman, I am firſt ſculler. 
It they ſtepped to the ro/2 to take a bottle, 
the drawer would cry, Friend, we ſell no 


* By this is underſtood the ther for convenience nor edi- 
firſt introducing of pageantry, fication, as a ſhoulder-#not, in 
and unneceſſary ornaments in which there is neither ſymme- 
the church, ſuch as were nei- try nor ule, 


ale, 
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ale. If they went to viſt a lady, a foot- 
man met them at the door, with pray /end 
up your meſſage. In this unhapy caſe they 
5 5 e to conſult - <6 hither 
will, read it over and over, but not a 
word of the ſhoulder-knot : what ſhould 
they do? what temper ſhould they find? 
obedience was abſolutely neceſſary, and 
yet ſhoulder-knots appeared extremely re- 
quiſite. After much thought one of the 
brothers, who happened to be more 4o0k 
learned than the other two, ſaid, he had 
found an expedient. It is true, ſaid he, 


there is nothing here in this will, totidem 


verbis, making mention of ſhoulder-knots: 
but I dare conjecture, we may find them 
incluſivè, or, totidem ſyllabis. This diſ- 
tinction was immediately approved by 
all; and ſo they fell again to examine; but 
their evil ſtar had ſo directed the matter, 
that the firſt ſyllable was not to be found 
in the whole writings. Upon which diſ- 
appointment he, who found the former 


evaſion, took heart, and ſaid, Brothers, 


there is yet hopes; for though we cannot find 
them totidem verbis, nor totidem ſyllabis, 


Idare engage we ſhall make them out tertio 
modo, 
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modo, or totidem literis. This diſcovery 
was alſo highly commended, upon which 
they fell once more to the ſcrutiny, and 
picked out 8, H, O, U, L, D, E, R; when 
the ſarze planet, enemy to their repoſe, 
had wonderfully contrived, that a K was 
not to be found., Here was a weighty 
difficulty! but the diſtinguiſhing brother, 
for whom we ſhall hereafter find a name, 
now his hand was in, proved by a very 
good argument, that K was a modern 
illegitimate letter, unknown to the learn- 
ed ages, nor any where to be found in 
antient manuſcripts. Calendæ hath in + 
Q V. C. been ſometimes written with a 
K, but erroneouſly ; for in the beſt co- 
pies it has been ever ſpelt with a C. And 
by conſequence it was a groſs miſtake in 
our language to ſpell knot with a K ; but 
that from henceforward, he would take 
care it ſhould be written with a C. Upon 
this all farther difficulty vaniſhed ; ſhoulder- 
knots were made clearly out to be jure pa- 
terno; and our three gentlemen ſwaggered 
with as large and as flaunting ones as the beſt. 


* Quibuſdam veteribus codicibus. Some ancient manu- 
cripts, 


But, 
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But, as human happineſs is of a very 
ſhort duration, ſo in thoſe days were 
human faſhions, upon which it intirely 
depends. Shoulder-knots had their time, 
and we muſt now imagine them in their 
decline; for a certain lord came juſt from 
Paris with fifty yards of gold-lace upon 
his coat, exactly trimmed after the court- 
faſhion of that znonth. In two days all 
mankind appeared cloſed up in bars of * 
gold-lace: whoever durſt peepabroad with- 
out his compliment of gold-lace, was as 
ſcandalous as a — and as ill received among 
the women: what ſhould our three knights 
do in this momentous affair? they had 


ſufficiently ſtrained a point already in the 


affair of /how/der-knots ; upon recourſe to the 
will, nothing appeared there, but altum 


ſilentium. That of the ſhoulder-knots was 


a looſe, flying, circumſtantial point ; but 
this of gold-lace ſeemed too conſiderable 
an alteration without better warrant ; it 
did aliguo modo eſſentiæ adherere, and 
therefore required a poſitive precept. But 


* I cannot tell whether the ther it be only to introduce 
author means any new inno- the new methods of forcing 
vation by this word, or whe- and perverting ſcripture. 


about 
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about this time it fell out, that the learn- 
ed brother aforeſaid, had read Ariſtotelis 
dialectica, and eſpecially that wonderful 
piece de interpretatione, which has the fa- 
culty of teaching its readers to find out a 
meaning in every thing but itſelf; like 
commentators on the revelations, who pro- 
ceed prophets without underſtanding a ſyl- 
lable of the text. Brothers, ſaid he, you 
are to be informed, that of wills duo funt 
genera, nuncupatory and ſcriptory; that 
in the ſcriptory will here before us, there is 
no precept or mention about gold-lace, con- 
ceditur : but, ſi idem affirmetur de nun- 
cupatoria, negatur. For, brothers, if you 
remember, we heard a fellow ſay, when 
we were boys, that he heard my father's 
man ſay, that he heard my father ſay, 


that he would adviſe his ſons to get gold- 


lace on their coats, as ſoon as ever they 
could procure money to buy it. + By G— 
that is very true, cries the other; I re- 


By this is meant tradi- duced diffatisfied with the te- 
tion, allowed to have equal dious way of looking for all 
authority with the ſcripture, the letters of any word, which 
or rather greater. he has occaſion for in the 2010; 
T When the papiſts cannot when neither the conſtituent 
find any thing which they want ſyllables, nor much leſs the 
in Scripture, they go to oral whole word, were there ir 
tradition: Thus Peter is intro- terminis. MW. Witton. 
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member it perfectly well, ſaid the third, 
And ſo without more ado they got the 
largeſt gold-/ace in the pariſh, and walked 
about as fine as lords. 

A while after there came up all in fa- 
ſhion a pretty fort of + fHame-coloured ſatin 
for linings ; and the nercer brought a pat. 
tern of it immediately to our three gentle- 
men: An pleaſe your worſhips, ſaid he, my 
lord C—, and fir J. W. had linings out of 
this very piece laſt night ; it takes wonder- 
fully, and IT ſhall not have a remnant tft, 
enough to make my wife a pin-cuſhion, by 
to morrow morning at ten a clock. Upon 
this they fell again to rummage the will, 
becauſe the preſent caſe alſo required a 


poſitive precept, the lining being held by 


* 


* This is purgatory, where- them all: but by this of ant. 
ef he ſpeaks more particularly coloured ſattin, is manifeſtly 
hereafter z but here, only to intended purgatory; by gold- 
ſhew how ſcripture was per- lace may perhaps be under- 
verted to prove it, which was ſtood, the lofty ornaments and 
4 done, by giving equal autho- plate in the churches; the 
1 rity with the canon to apocry- ſhoulder-knots and ſilver fringt 

f Pha, called here a codicil an- are not fo obvious, at leaſt to 
nexed. me; but the Indian figures df 
It is likely the author, in men, women, and children, 
every one of theſe changes plainly relate to the pictures in 
in the brother's dreſſes, refers the Romiſb churches, of God 
to ſome particular error in the like an old man, of the virgin 
church of Rome, though it is Mary, and our Saviour as 3 
not caſy, I think, to apply child. 
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orthodox writers to be of the eſſence of 
the coat. After long ſearch they could fix 
upon nothing to the matter in hand, except 
a ſhort advice of their father in the will * 
to take care of fire, and put out their 
candles betore they went to ſleep. This, 
though a good deal for the purpoſe, and 
helping very far towards ſelf- conviction, 
yet not ſeeming wholly of force to eſta- 
bliſh a command; (being reſolved to 
avoid farther ſcruple, as well as future oc- 
caſion for ſcandal,) ſays he that was the 
ſcholar, I remember to have read in wills 
of a codicil annexed, which is indeed a part 
of the will, and what it contains hath equal 
authority with the reſt. Now, I have been 


conſidering of this ſame will here before us, 


and I cannot reckon it to be compleat for 
want of ſuch a codicil : 1 will therefore faſten 
one in its proper place very dextrouſly ; J 
have had it by me ſome time; it was written 
by a dog-keeper of + my grand father's, 
and talks a great deal, as good luck would 
have it, of this very flame-coloured ſatin. 
* That is, to take care of + I believe this refers to 
hell; and, in order to do that, that part of the apocrypha, 


to ſubdue and extinguiſh their where mention is made of 
luſts. | Tobit and his dog. 
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The project was immediately approved 
by the other two; an old parchment 
ſcrowl was tagged on according to art in 
the form of a codicil annexed, and the 
ſatin bought and worn. 
Next winter a player, hired for the pur- 
poſe by the corporation of fringe-makers, 
acted his part in a new comedy all covered 
with * lber fringe, and according to the 
laudable cuſtom gave riſe to that faſhion. 
Upon which the brothers conſulting their 
father's will, to their great aſtoniſhment 
found theſe words; item, I charge and 
command my ſaid three ſons to wear no ſort 
of ſilver fringe upon or about their ſaid coats, 
&c. witha penalty, in caſe of diſobedience, 
too long here to inſert. However, after 
ſome pauſe the brother ſo often mentioned 
for his erudition, who was well ſkilled in 
criticiſms, had found in a certain author, 
which he ſaid ſhould be nameleſs, that 
the ſame word, which in the will is called 


Fringe, does alſo ſignify a broom-ſbick f: 


* This is certainly the far- interpretations of ſcripture, 
ther introducing the pomps of very many abſurd ones of 
habit and ornament. which are allowed in the moſt 

+ The next ſubject of our authentic books of the church 
author's wit, is the gloſſes and of Rome, MW. Wotton. 


and 
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and doubtleſs ought to have the ſame in- 
terpretation in this paragraph. This ano- 
ther of the brothers diſliked; becauſe of 
that epithet u er, which could not, he 
humbly conceived, in propriety of ſpeech 
be reaſonably applied to a broom-/rick : but 
it was replied upon him, that this epithet 
was underſtood in a mytholopical and al- 
legorical ſenſe. However, he objected a- 
gain, why their father ſhould forbid them 
to wear a 4r00-m-/tick on their coats, a cau- 
tion that ſeemed unnatural and imper- 
tinent ; upon which he was taken up ſhort, 
as one that ſpoke irreverently of a -1y/tery, 
which doubtleſs was very uſeful and ſigni- 
ficant, but ought not to be over-curiouſly 
pried into, or nicely reaſoned upon. And 
in ſhort, their father's authority beingnow 
conſiderably funk, this expedient was al- 
lowed to ſerve as a lawful diſpenſation for 
wearing their full proportion of ver fringe. 
A while after was revived an old ta- 
ſhion, long antiquated, of ebroidery with 
* Indian figures of men, women, and 
*The images of ſaints, the cf Rome give him but too fair 
bleſſed virgin, and our Saviour a handle, the brothers remem- 


an infant. bered, &c. The allegory here 
Ibid. Images in the church is ditect. JW. Wotton. 


G 2 children. 
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children. Here they remembered but too 
well, how their father had always abhor- 
red this faſhion; that he made ſeveral 
paragraphs on purpoſe, importing his ut- 
ter deteſtation of it, and beſtowing his 
everlaſting curſe to his ſons, whenever 
they ſhould wear it. For all this, in a few 
days they appeared higher in the faſhion 
than any body elſe in the town. But they 
ſolved the matter by ſaying, that theſe 
figures were not at all the /aze with thoſe, 
that were formerly worn, and were meant 
in the will, Beſides, they did not wear 
them in the ſenſe, as forbidden by their 
father; but as they were a commendable 
cuſtom, and of great uſe to the public. 
That theſe rigorous clauſes in the will did 
therefore require ſome allowance, and a 
favourable interpretation, and ought to be 
underſtood cum grano ſalis. 

But faſhions perpetually altering in that 
age, the ſcholaſtic brother grew weary of 
ſearching farther evaſions, and ſolving 
everlaſting contradictions. Reſolved there- 
fore at all hazards to comply with the 
modes of the world; they concerted mat- 
ters together, and agreed unanimouſly to 


lock 
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* lock up their father's will in a ſtrong 
box, brought out of Greece or Italy, T have 
forgotten which, and trouble themſelves 
no farther to examine it, but only refer 
to its authority whenever they thought fit. 
In conſequence whereof, a while after it 
grew a general mode to wear an infinite 
number of points, moſt of them tagged 
with fifver : upon which, the ſcholar pro- 
nounced + ex'cathedra, that points were 
abſolutely jure paterno, as they might very 
well remember. It is true indeed, the 
faſhion preſcribed ſomewhat more than 
were directly named in the will ; however, 
that they, as heirs general of their father, 
had power to make and add certain clauſes 
for public emolument, though not dedu- 


cretals and bulls, have given 
their ſanction to very many 
gainful doctrines, which are 
now received in the church of 
Rome, that are not mentioned 


* The papiſts formerly for- 
bad the people the uſe of ſcrip- 
ture in a vulgar tongue, Peter 
therefore lacks up his father's 
will in a ſtrong box, brought 


out of Greece or Italy: theſe 
countries are named, becauſe 
the New Teſtament is written in 
Greek; and the vulgar Latin, 
which is the authentic edition 
of the Bible in the church of 
Rome, is in the language of 
eld Italy, V. Motton. 

+ The popes, in their de- 


G 3 


in ſcripture, and are unknown 
to the primitive church: Peter, 
accordingly, pronounces ex 
cathedra, that points tagged 
with filver were abſolutely jure 
paterno; and ſo they wore 
them in great numbers. . 
Witton. | 
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eible, rotidem verbis, from the letter of 


the will, or elſe nulta abſurda ſequerentur. 
This was underſtood for canonical, and 
therefore on the following Sunday they 
came to church all covered with points. 
The learned brother ſo often mentioned 
was reckoned the beſt ſcholar in all that, 
or the next ſtreet to it; inſomuch as, 
having run ſomething behind-hand in the 
world, he obtained the fayour of a + cer- 
tain lord, to receive him into his houſe, 
and to teach his children. A while after 
the /ord died, and he, by long practice 
of his father's will, found the way of con- 
triving a deed of conveyance of that houſe 
to himſelf, and his heirs: upon which he 
took poſſeſſion, turned the young {quires 
out, and received his brothers in their 


ſtead F, 


+ This was Conftantine the ſhut out of their own capita} 
Great, from whom the popes city, and then forged a dona- 
pretend a donation of St. Pe- tion from Conflantine the Great, 
ter's patrimony, which they the better to juſtify what they 
have been never able to pro- did. In imitation of this, Pe- 
duce. ter, having run ſomething be- 

* bid. The biſhops of hind-hand in the world, obtain- 
Rome enjoyed their privileges ed leave of a certain lord, &c. 
in Rome at firſt by the favour V. Hatton. 
of emperors, whom at laſt they | 
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A digreſſion concerning critics. 


LTOUGH I have been hitherto as 

cautious as I could, upon all occa- 
ſions, moſt nicely to follow the rules and 
methods of writing laid down by the ex- 
ample of our illuſtrious oderus; yet has 
the unhappy ſhortneſs of my memory led 
me into an error, from which I muſt ex- 
tricate myſelf, before I can decently pur- 
fue my principal ſubject. I confeſs with 
ſhame, it was an uripardonable omiſſion 
to proceed fo far as I have already done, 
before I had performed the due diſcourſes, 
expoſtulatory, ſupplicatory, or depreca- 
tory, with my good lords the critics. To- 
wards ſome atonement for this grievous 
neglect, I do here make humbly bold to 
preſent them with a ſhort account of them- 
ſelves and their art, by looking into the 
original and pedigree of the word, as it is 
generally underſtood among us, and very 
briefly conſidering the antient and preſent 
Rate thereof, 
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By the word critic, at this day fo fre- 
quent in all converfations, there have 
ſometimes been diſtinguiſhed three very 
different ſpecies of mortal men, accord- 
ing as I have read in antient books and 
pamphlets. For firſt by this term was un- 
derſtood ſuch perſons as invented or drew 
up rules for themſelves and the world, by 
obſerving which a careful reader might be 
able to pronounce upon the productions of 
the learned, form his taſte to a true reliſh 
of the /ublime and the admirable, and di- 
vide every beauty of matter or of ſtile from 
the corrupticn that apes it : in their com- 
mon perufal of books, ſingling out the 
errors and defects, the nauſeous, the ful- 
ſome, the dull and the impertinent, with 
the caution of a man that walks through 
Edinhborough ſtreets in a morning, who is 
indeed as careful as he can to watch dili- 
gently, and ſpy out the filth in his way; 
not that he is curious to obſerve the colour 
and complexion of the ordure, or take its 
dimenſions, much leſs to be paddling in, 
or taſting it; but only with a deſign to 
come out as cleanly as he may. Theſe 
men ſeem, though very erroneouſly, to 
YE. 5 have 
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have underſtood the appellation of critic 
in a literal ſenſe; that one principal part 
of his office was to praiſe and acquit; and 
that a critic, who ſets up to read only for an 
occaſion of cenſure and reproof, is a crea- 
ture as barbarous as a judge, who ſhould 
take up a reſolution to hang all men, that 
came before him upon a tryal. 

Again, by the word critic have been 
meant, the reſtorers of antient learning 
from the worms, and graves, and duft of 
manuſcripts. 
| Now the races of thoſe two have been 
tor ſome ages utterly extinct; and beſides, 
to diſcourſe any farther of them would 
not be at all to my purpoſe. 


The third, and nobleſt fort is that of the 


TRUE CRITIC, whoſe original is the moſt 
antient of all. Every true critic is a hero 
born, deſcending in a direct line from a 
celeſtial ſtem by Momus and Hybris, who 
begat Zoilus, who begat Tigellius, who 
begat Ezcetera the elder, who begat Bent- 
ley, and Rymer, and Wotton, and Per- 
rault, and Dennis, who begat Etcetera 
the younger. 
And theſe are the critics, from whom 
the 
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the commonwealth of learning has in all 
ages received ſuch immenſe benefits, that 
the gratitude of their admirers placed their 
origine in heaven, among thoſe of Her- 
cules, Theſeus, Perſeus, and other great 
deſervers of mankind. But heroic virtue 
itſelf hath not been exempt from the ob- 
loquy of evil tongues. For it hath been 
objected, that thoſe antient heroes, famous 
for their combating ſo many giants, and 
dragons, and robbers, were Ih their own 
perions a greater nuiſance to mankind, 
than any of thoſe monſters they ſubdued; 
and therefore, to render their obligations 
more compleat, when all other vermin 
were deſtroyed, ſhould in conſcience have 
concluded with the fame juſtice upon 
themſelvez. Hercules moſt generouſly did, 
and hath upon that {core procured to him- 
ſeif more temples and votaries, than the 
beſt of his fellows. For theſe reaſons, I 
ſuppoſe, it is, why ſome have conceived, 
it would be very expedient for the public 
good of learning, that every rue critic, as 
ſoon as he had finiſhed his taſk aſſigned, 
ſnould immediately deliver himſelf up to 
ratſbane, or hemp, or from ſome conve- 

| nient 
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nient altitude; and that no man's preten- 
ſions to fo illuſtrious a character ſhould 
by any means be received, before that 


operation were foes , 
Now, from this heavenly deſcent of cri- 


ticiſm, and the cloſe analogy it bears to 
heroic virtue, it is eaſy to aſſign the proper 
employment of atrue antient genuine critic; 
which is, to travel through this vaſt world 
of writings; to purſue and hunt thoſe 
monſtrous faults bred within them; to 
drag out the lurking errors, like Cacus 
from his den; to multiply them like Hy- 
dra's heads; and rake them together like 
Augeas's dung: or elle drive away a fort 


of dangerous fowl, who have a perverſe in- 


clination to plunder the beſt branches of 
the tree of knowledge, like thoſe fympha- 
lian birds that eat up the fruit. 

Theſe reaſonings will furniſh us with 


an adequate definition of a true critic; 


that, he is iſcoverer and collector of wri- 


ters faults ; which may be farther put be- 


yond diſpute by the following demonſtra- 
tion ; that whoeyer will examine the writ- 
Ings in all kinds, wherewith this antient 
ſect has honoured the world, ſhall im- 

mediately 
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mediately find, from the whole thread 
and tenour of them, that the ideas of the 
authors have been altogether converſant, 
and taken up with the faults and blemiſhes 
and overſights, and miſtakes of other 
writers; and, let the ſubject treated on be 
whatever it will, their imaginations are 
ſo intirely poſſeſſed and replete with tit 
defects of other pens, that the very quint- 
eflence of what is bad does of neceſi ty 
diſtil into their own; by which means the 
whole appears to be nothing e'ſe but an 


abſtract of the criticiſms themſelves have 

made, | 
Having thus briefly conſidered the ori- 
ginal and office of a critic, as the wo d 
is underſtood in its moſt noble and univer- 
ſal acceptation, I proceed to refute the ob- 
jections of thoſe, who argue from the ſilence 
and pretermiſſion of authors; by which they 
pretend to prove, that the very art of cy 
ziciſm. as now exerciſed, and by me ex- 
plained, is wholly modern; and conſe- 
quently, that the critics of Great- Britain 
and France have no title to an original ſo 
antient and illuſtrious as I have deduced. 
Now, if I can clearly make out on the 
contrary, 
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contrary, that the antient writers have par- 
ticularly deſcribed both the perſon and the 
office of a true critic, agreeable to the 
definition laid down by me; their grand 
objection, from the ſilence of authors, will 
fall to the ground. 

I confeſs to haye for a long time born 
a part in this general error; from which 
I ſhould never have acquitted myſelf, but 
through the aſſiſtance of our noble n- 
derns; whoſe moſt edify ing volumes I turn 
indefatigably over night and day for the 
improvement of my mind, and the good 
of my country : theſe have with unweari- 
ed pains made many uſeful ſearches into 
the weak ſides of the antients, and given 
us a comprehenſive liſt of them. Beſides, 
they have proved beyond contradiction, 
that the very fineſt things delivered of old, 
haye been long ſince invented, and brought 
to light by much later pens; and that the 
nobleſt diſcoveries thoſe autients ever made 
of art or nature, have all been produced 
by the tranſcending genius of the preſent 
age. Which clearly ſhews, how little 
merit thoſe antients can juſtly pretend to; 


* See Motton of antient and modern learning. 
and 
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and takes off that blind admiration paid 
them by men in a corner, who have the 
unhappineſs of converſing too little with 
preſent things. Reflecting maturely upon 
all this, and taking in the whole compaſ; 
of human nature, I eaſily concluded, that 
theſe antients, highly ſenſible of their ma- 
ny imperfections, muſt needs have endea- 
voured from ſome paſſages in their works 
to obviate, ſoften, or divert the cenſorious 
reader, by ſatyr, or panegyric upon the 
critics, in imitation of their -1afters, the 
moderns. Now, in the common-places of 
+ both theſe, I was plentifully inſtructed, 
by a long courſe of uſeful ſtudy in pre- 


faces and prologues; and therefore imme- 


diately reſolved to try what I could diſco- 
ver of either by a diligent peruſal of the 
moſt antient writers, and eſpecially thoſe 


who treated of the earlieſt times. Here 


I found to my great ſurprize, that al- 
though they all entered, upon occaſion, 
into particular deſcriptions of the 77 


critic, according as they were governed 


by their fears or their hopes; yet whatever 
they touched of that kind, was with abun- 


Satyr, and panegyric upon critics. 


dance 
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dance of caution, adventuring no farther 
than mythology and hieroglyphic. This, I 
ſuppole, gave ground to ſuperficial readers 
for urging the ſilence of authors againſt 
the antiquity of the true critic, though 
the zypes are ſo appolite, and the applica- 
tions fo neceſſary and natural, that it is 
not eaſy to conceive, how any reader of 
a modern eye and taſte could overlook them. 
ſhall venture from a great number to 
produce a few, which, I am very confi- 
dent, will put this queſtion beyond diſpute. 
It well deſerves conhidering, that theſe 
antient writers, in treating ænigmatically 
upon the ſubject, have generally fixed 
upon the very ſame hieroglyph, varying 
only the ſtory, according to their affect- 
ions, or their wit. For firſt; Pauſanias 
is of opinion, that the perfection of writ- 
ing correct was intirely owing to the in- 
ſtitution of critics; and, that he can poſ- 
hbly mean no other than the true critic, 
is, I think, manifeſt enough from the fol- 
lowing deſcription. He ſays, they were 
a race of men, who delighted to nibble at 
the ſuperfluities, and excreſcencies of bool; 
which the learned at length obſerving, cook 
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warning of their own accord to lop tlie 
luxuriant, the rotten, the dead, the ſap- 
leſs, and the overgrown branches from their 
works, But now, all this he cunningly 
ſhades under the following allegory ; 7hat 
the Nauplians n Argos learned the art 
of pruning their vines by obſerving, that, 
when an ASS had browſed upon one of them, 
it thrived the better, and bore fairer fruit. 
But + Herodotus, holding the very ſame 
Bieroglypb, ſpeaks much plainer, and al- 
molt in termins. He hath been ſo bold as 
to tax the true critics of ignorance and 
malice; telling us openly, for I think 
nothing can be plainer, that 7 zhe weſtern 
fart of Libya there were ASSES with 
horns : upon which relation + Czefras yet 
refines, mentioning the very ſame animal 
about India, adding, that whereas all other 
ASSES wanted @ gall, theſe horned ones 
were ſo redundant in that part, that their 
fleſh was not to be eaten, becauſe of its eu- 
treme bitterneſs. 
Now, the reaſon why thoſe antient 
writers treated this ſubject only by types 


* Lib. —— t Vide excerpta ex eo apud 
+ Lib. 4. Phetium. 


and 


| 
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and figures, was, becauſe they durſt not 
make open attacks againſt a party ſo po- 
tent and terrible, as the critics of thoſe 
ages were; whoſe very voice was ſo dread- 
ful, that a legion of authors would trem- 
ble, and drop their pens at the ſound; for 
ſo Herodotus tolls us expreſly in another 
* place, how a vaſt army of Scythians was 
put to flight in a panic terror by the bray- 
ing of an ASS, From hence it is conjec- 
tured by certain profound philologers, that 
the great awe and reverence paid to a true 
critic by the writers of Britain have been 
derived to us from thoſe our Scythian an- 
ceſtors. In ſhort, this dread was ſo uni- 
verſal, that in proceſs of time thoſe au- 
thors, who had a mind to publiſh their 
ſentiments more freely, in deſcribing the 
true critics of their ſeveral ages were forced 
to leave off the uſe of the former Hiero- 
glyph, as too nearly approaching the proto- 
type, and invented other terms inſtead 
thereof, that were more cautious and my- 
ſtical: ſo + Diodorus, ſpeaking to the fame 
purpoſe, ventures no farther, than to ſay, 
that in the mountains of Helicon, there 
* Lib. 4. + Lib. 
Vor. L H grows 
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grows a certain weed, which bears a flower 
of ſa damned a ſcent, as to poiſon thoſe who 
c to ſmell it. Lucretius gives exactly 
the ſame relation; 


E etiam in magnis Heliconts monti- 


bus arbos, 
Floris odore hominem tetro conſueta ne- 
care. Lib. 6. 


* 


But Crefias, whom we lately quoted, 
hath been a great deal bolder; he had 
been uſed with much ſeverity by the true 
critics of his own age, and therefore could 
not forbear to leave behind him, at leaſt, 
one deep mark of his vengeance againſt 
the whole tribe. His meaning 1s ſo near 
the ſurface, that I wonder how it poſſibly 
came to be overlooked by thoſe, who deny 
the antiquity of true critics. For, pre- 
tending to make a deſcription of many 
ſtrange animals about India, he hath ſet 
down theſe remarkable words: among t 
the reſt, ſays he, there is a ſerpent tha 
wants teeth, and conſequently cannot bite; 
but if its vomit, to which it is much ad- 


* Near Helicon, and round the learned hill, 
' Grow trees, whoſe bloſſoms with their odour kill. 


dicted, 
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difted, happens to fall upon any thing, a 


certain rottenneſs or corruption enſues + 
theſe ſerpents are generally found among 
the mountains, where Jewels grow, and 
they frequently emit a poiſonous juice; 
whereof whoever drinks, that perſon's brains 
fly out of his nod nils. 

There was alſo among the antients a 
ſort of critics, not diſtinguiſhed in /þecie 
from the former, but in growth or degree, 
who ſeem to have been only the zyro's or 
junior ſcholars; yet, becauſe of their dif- 
fering employments, they are frequently 
mentioned as a ſect by themſelves. The 
uſual exerciſe of theſe younger ſtudents 
was to attend conſtantly at theatres, and 
learn to ſpy out the wor/? paris of the play, 
whereof they were obliged carefully to take 
note, and render a rational account to 
their tutors. Fleſhed at theſe ſmaller 
ſports, like young wolves, they grew up 
in time to be nimble and ſtrong enough 
for hunting down large game. For it hath. 
been obſerved, both among antients and 
moderns, that a zrue critic hath one qua- 
lity in common with a where and an a4 
derman, never to change his title or his 

H 2 nature; 
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nature; that a grey critic has been cer- 
tainly a green one, the perfections and 
acquirements of his age being only the 
improved talents of his youth ; like hemp, 
which ſome naturaliſts inform us is bad for 


ſuffocations, though taken but in the ſeed. I 


eſteem the invention, or at leaſt the re- 
finement of pro/ogues to have been owing 
to theſe younger proficients, of whom 
Terence makes frequent and honourable 

mention, under the name of Malevoli. 
Now, it 1s certain, the inſtitution of the 
true critics was of abſolute neceſſity to 
the commonwealth of learning. For all 
human actions ſeem to be divided, like 
Themiſtocles and his company; one man 
can fiddle, and another can make a ſanall 
town a great city; and he, that cannot do 
either one or the other, deſerves to be 
kicked out of the creation. The avoiding 
of which penalty has doubtleſs given the 
firſt birth to the nation of critics, and 
withal, an occaſion for their ſecret detrac- 
tors to report, that a true critic is a ſort 
of mechanic, ſet up witha ſtock and tools 
for his trade at as little expence as a :aylor; 
and that there is much analogy W 
tne 
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the utenſils and abilities of both: that the 
taylor” s hell is the type of a critic's common- 
place-book, and his wit and learning held 
forth by the gooſe : that it requires at leaſt 
as many of theſe to the making up of one 
ſcholar, as of the others to the compoſiti- 
on of a man: that the valour of both is 
equal, and their weapons near of a ſize. 
Much may be ſaid in anſwer to thoſe in- 
vidious reflections ; and I can poſitively 
affirm the firſt to be a falſhood : for on 
the contrary, nothing is more certain, than 
that it requires greater layings out, to be 
free of the cri/ic's company, than of any 
other you can name. For, as to be a 
true beggar, it will coſt the richeſt candi- 
date every groat he is worth; ſo, before 
one can commence a true critic, it will 
coſt a man all the good qualities of his 
mind; which perhaps for a leſs purchaſe 
would be thought but an indifferent bar- 
gain. 

Having thus amply proved the anti- 
quity of criticiſim, and deſcribed the pri- 
mitive ſtate of it; I ſhall now examine 
the preſent condition of this empire, and 
ſhew how well it agrees with its antient 


1 ſelf. 
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ſeif. * A certain author, whoſe works have 
many ages ſiace been intirely loſt, does, 
in his fifth book, and eighth chapter, ſay 
of critics, that tha writings are the mirrors 
of earning. This I underſtand in a li- 
teral ſenſe, and ſuppoſe our author muſt 
mean, that whoever deſigns to be a per- 
fect writer, muſt inſpect into the books of 
critics, and correct his invention there, as 
in a mirror. Now, whoever conſiders, 
that the nirrors of the antients were made 
of braſs and fine mercurio, may preſently 
apply the two principal qualifications of a 
true modern critic, and conſequently. muſt 
needs conclude, that theſe have always 
been, and muſt be for ever the ſame. For, 
braſs is an erablem of duration, and, when 
it 18 kkiltully burniſhed, will caſt reflec- 
tions from its own ſuper ficies without any 
aſſiſtance of nercury from behind. All 
the other talents of a crizic will not re- 
quire a particular mention, being includ- 
cd, or eaſily reducible to theſe. How- 
ever, I ſhall conclude with three maxims, 
which may ſerve both as characteriſtics to 


* A quotation after the Bentley's diſſertation, Cc. 


diſtinguiſh 


manner ot a great author, Vide 
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diſtinguiſh a true modern critic from a pre- 
tender, and will be alſo of admirable uſe 
to thoſe worthy ſpirits, who engage in {0 
uſeful and honourable an art. 

The firſt is, that criticiſim, contrary to 
all other faculties of the intellect, is ever 
held the trueſt and beſt, when it is the 
very fit reſult of the critic's mind: as 
fowlers reckon the firſt aim for the ſureſt, 
and ſeldom fail of miſſing the mark, if 
they ſtay for a ſecond, 

Secondly, the ue critics are known b 
their talent of ſwarming about the nobleſt 
writers, to which they are carried meerly 
by inſtinct, as a rat to the beſt cheeſe, or 
a waſp to the faireſt fruit. So, when the 
king is on horſeback, he is ſure to be the 
dirtie}} perſon of the company; and they 
that make their court beſt, are ſuch as Se- 
 ſpatter him moſt. | 
_ Laſtly, a true critic in the peruſal of a 
book is like a dog at a feaſt, whoſe 
thoughts and ſtomach are wholly ſet upon 
what gueſts fing away, and conſequently 
is apt to ſnarl moſt, when there are the 
tewelt bones. 


„„ Thus 
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Thus much, I think, is ſufficient to 
ſerve by way of addreſs to my patrons, the 
true modern critics, and may very well 
atone for my paſt ſilence, as well as that 
which I am like to obſerve for the future. 
1 hope I have deſerved fo well of their 
whole body, as to meet with generous and 
tender uſage from their hands. Supported 
by which expectation, I go on boldly to 
purſue thoſe adyentures already fo happily 
begun. | | 


. 
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HAVE now with much pains and 
& ſtudy conducted the reader to a period, 
where he muſt expect to hear of great 
revolutions. For no ſooner had our learnu- 
cd brother, ſo often mentioned, got a warm 
houſe of his own over his head, than he 
began to look big, and take mightily upon 
him; inſomuch that, unleſs the gentle 
reader out of his great candour will pleaſe 
a little to exalt his idea, I am afraid he 
will henceforth hardly know the hero ol 
the play, when he happens to meet him; 


his 
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his part, his dreſs, and his mien being ſo 
much altered. 

He told his brothers, he would have 
them to know that he was their elder, 
and conſequently his father's ſole heir; 
nay, a while after he would not allow them 
to call him brother, but Mr. PETER; 
and then he muſt be ſtyled father Peter ; 
and ſometimes, wy lord PETER. To 
ſupport this grandeur, which he ſoon be- 
gan to conſider could not be maintained 
without a better fonde, than what he was 
born to; after much thought, he caſt about 
at laſt to turn projector AK. virtuoſo, where- 
in he ſo well ſucceeded, that many famous 
diſcoveries, projets and machines, which 
bear great vogue and practice at preſent 
in the world, are owing intirely to /ord 
PETER's invention. I will deduce the 
beſt account I have been able to collect 
of the chief amongſt them, without con- 
ſidering much the order they came out in; 
becauſe, I think, authors are not well a- 
greed as to that point. 


I hope, when this treatiſe of mine ſhall 
be tranſlated into foreign languages (as I 
may without vanity affirm, that the labour 

of 
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of collecting, the faithfulneſs in recount. 
ing, and the great uſefulneſs of the mat- 
ter to the public, will amply deſerve that 
Juſtice) that the worthy members of the 
ſeveral academies abroad, eſpecially thoſe 
of France and Italy, will favourably ac- 
cept theſe humble offers for the advance- 
ment of univerſal knowledge. I do alſo 
advertiſe the moſt reverend fathers the 
Eaftern miſſionaries, that I have, purely 
for their ſakes, made uſe of ſuch words 
and phraſes, as will beſt admit an eaſy 
turn into any of the oriental languages, 
eſpecially the Chine/e, And ſo I proceed 
with great content of mind upon reflect- 
ing, how much emolument this whole 
globe of the earth is like to reap by my 
labours. 


| The firſt undertaking of lord Peter was 
1 


to purchaſe a * large continent, lately ſaid 
to have been diſcovered in terra auſtrat:s 
incognita. This tract of land he bought 
at a very great penny-worth from the dii- 
coverers themſelves (though ſome pretend- 
ed to doubt whether they had ever been 
there) and then retailed it into ſeveral can- 


* That is Purgatory. 
| tons 
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tons to certain dealers, who carried over 
colonies, but were all ſhipwrecked in the 
voyage. Upon which lord Peter fold the 
ſaid continent to other cuſtomers again, 
and again, and again, and again, with 
the ſame ſucceſs. 

The ſecond project I ſhall mention, was 
his + ſovereign remedy for the worms, e- 
ſpecially thoſe in the ſpleen. + The patient 
was to cat nothing after ſupper for three 
nights : as ſoon as he went to bed, he was 
carefully to lie on one ſide, and when he 
grew weary, to turn upon the other: he 
muſt alſo duly confine his two eyes to the 
ſame object; and by no means break wind 
at both ends together, without maniteſt 
occaſion. Theſe preſcriptions diligently ob- 
ſerved, the wor-s would void inſenſibly by 
perſpiration, aſcending through the 57477. 

A third invention was the erecting of 
a || whiſpering-office tor. the public good 

an 


+ Penance and abſolution are IT. Motton. 

plaid upon under the notion of Here the author ridicules 

a ſavereion remedy for the the penances of the church of 

worms, eſpecially in the ſpleen, Rome, which may be made as 

which by obſerving Peter's eaſy to the ſinner as he pleaſes, 

preſcription would void inſen- provided he will pay for them 

ſibly by perſpiration, aſcend- accordingly. 

ing through the brain, Cc. || By his whiſpering-offs 
| oy 
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and eaſe of all ſuch as are hypochondria- 
cal, or troubled with the cholic ; as mid- 
wives, ſmall politicians, friends fallen out, 
repeating poets, lovers happy or in deſpair, 
bawds, privy-counſellors, pages, paraſites 
and buffoons : in ſhort, of all ſuch as are 
in danger of burſting with too much wind, 
An aſs's head was placed ſo conveniently, 
that the party affected might eaſily with 
his mouth accoſt either of the animal's 
ears; to which he was to apply cloſe for 
a certain ſpace, and by a ſugitive faculty, 
peculiar to the ears of that animal, receive 
immediate benefit either by eructation, or 
expiration, or evomitation. 5 

Another very beneficial project of lord 
Peter's was an * office of inſurance for to- 
bacco-pipes, martyrs of the modern zeal; 
volumes of poetry, ſhadows, ———— 
and rivers : that theſe, nor any of theſe, 
ſhall receive damage by fre. From whence 


our friendly ſocieties may plainly find them- 


ſelves to be only tranſcribers from this ori- 


for the relief of eves-droppers, the aſs's head. . Wotton. 
phyſicians, bawds, and privy- * This I take to be the 
counſellors, he ridicules auri- office of indulgences, the grols 
cular confeſſion ; and the prieſt abuſes whereof firſt gave occa- 
who takes it, is deſcribed by ſion for the reformation. 


oinal ; 
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ginal; though the one and the other have 
been of great benefit to the undertakers, 
as well as of equal to the public. 

Lord PETER was alſo held the origi- 
nal author of + puppets and raree-ſhows ; 
the great uſefulneſs whereof being ſo ge- 
nerally known, Idhall not enlarge farther 
upon this particular. 

But another diſcovery, for which he 
was much renowned, was his famous uni- 
verſal + pickle. For having remarked how 
your || common þc#/e, in ule among houſe- 
wives, was of no farther benefit than to 
preſerve dead fleſh, and certain kinds of 
vegetables; Peter, with great coſt as well 
as art, had contrived a pzck/e proper for 
houſes, gardens, towns, men, women, 
children, and cattle; wherein he could 
preſerve them as ſound as inſects in amber. 
Now, this pichle to the taſte, the ſmell, 
and the fight appeared exactly the fame, 
with what is in common ſervice for beef, 

+ I believe are the monke- wherein he could preſerve 
ries and ridiculous proceſſions, them as ſound as inſects in 
Sc. among the papiſts. amber. V. Motton. 

Holy water, he calls an This is eaſily underſtood 
univerſal pickle, to preſerve to be holy water, compoſed 


houſes, gardens, towns, men, of the ſame ingredients with 
women, children, and cattle, many other pickles. 


and 
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and butter, and herrings, and has been 
often that way applied with great ſuc- 
ceſs but for its many ſovereign virtues 
was a quite different thing. For Peter 
would put in a certain quantity of his * 
powder pimperlimpimp, after which it never 
failed of ſucceſs. I he operation was per- 
formed by + /pargefattion in a proper 
time of the moon. The patient, who 
was to be pickled, if it were a houſe, would 
infallibly be preſerved from all ſpiders, rats 
and weazels ; if the party affected were a 
dog, he ſhould be exempt from mange, 
and madneſs, and hunger. It alſo infal- 
libly took away all ſcabs and lice, and 
ſcalled heads from children, never hinder- 
ing the patient from any duty, either at 
bed or board. 
But of all Peter's rarities, he moſt va- 
lued a certain ſet of + b//s, whoſe race 
was 


* And becauſe boly water and butter, and herrings. V. 
differs only in conſecration Wotton. 
from common water, there- + Sprinkling. 
fore he tells us that his pickle + 1 he e. bulls are ridi- 
by the powder of p:mperlim- culed by name, fo that here 
pimp receives new virtues, We are at no loſs for the au- 
though it differs not in ſight thor's meaning. V. Motton. 
nor ſmell from the common Ibid. Here the author has 
pickles, which preſerve beef, kept the name, and means the 


pope” 5 
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was by great fortune preſerved in a lineal 
deſcent from thoſe, that guarded the gold- 
en-fleece, Though ſome who pretended 
to obſerve them curiouſly, doubted the 
breed had not been kept intirely chaſte; 
| becauſe they had degenerated from their 
| anceſtors in ſome qualities, and had ac- 
| quired others very extraordinary, but a 
3 mixture. The Su⁰s of Colchis are 
recorded to have ragen feet; but whether 
it happened by ill paſture and running, by 
an allay from intervention of other parents, 
| from ſtolen intrigues; whether a weak- 
| neſs in their progenitors had impaired the 
ſeminal virtue, or by a decline neceſſary 
| through a long courſe of time, the origi- 


nals of nature being depraved in theſe latter 


| finful ages of the world; whatever was 
the cauſe, it is certain, that lord Peter's 
| bulls were extremely vitiated by the ruſt 
| of time in the metal of their feet, which 
| was now ſunk into common e How- 
| ever, the terrible 70a717g, peculiar to their 
lineage, was preſerved; as likewiſe that 


dope s bulls, or rather his ful- of the fiſherman, and there- 
minations, and excommunica- fore ſaid to have leaden feet 
tions of heretical princes, all and bes tails. 


ſigned with lead and the ſeal 


faculty 
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faculty of breathing out fire from thei- 
noſtrils; which notwithſtanding many of 
their detractors took to be a feat of art; 
to be nothing ſo terrible as it appeared; 
proceeding only from their uſual courſe. 
of diet, which was of * ſguibs and crack- 
ers. However, they had two peculiar 
marks, which extremely diſtinguiſhed 
them from the 4u/ls of Jaſon, and which 
I have not met together in the deſcrip- 
tion of any other monſter, beſide that in 
Horace: 


LV arias inducere plumas; 
and 


Atrum definit in piſcem. 


For theſe had fþ/þes tails, yet upon occaſion 
could out-fly any bird in the air. Peter 
put theſe ///s upon ſeveral employs. Some- 
times he would ſet them a roaring to fright 
+ naughty boys, and make them quiet. 
Sometimes he would ſend them out upon 
errands of great importance; where it 15 
wonderful to recount, and perhaps the 


8 Theſe are the fulmina- princes who offend him. 
tions of the pope, threatening + That is, kings who in- 
hell and damnation to thoſe curred his diſpleaſure. 


Cautious 
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cautious reader may think much to believe 
it. An appetitus ſenſibilis deriving itſelf 
through the whole family from their noble 
anceſtors, guardians of the golden fleece, 
they continued ſo extremely fond of gold, 
that if Peter ſent them abroad, though it 
were only upon a compliment, they would 
roar, and ſpit, and belch, and piſs, and 
fart, and ſnivel out fire, and keep a per- 
petual coil, till you flung them a bit of 
gold; but then, pulveris exigui jactu, they 
would grow calm and quiet as lambs. In 
ſhort, whether by ſecret connivance, or 
encouragement from their maſter, or out 
of their own liquoriſh affection to gold, or 
both; it is certain they were no better than 
a ſort of ſturdy, ſwaggering beggars; and, 
where they could not prevail to get an 
alms, would make women miſcarry, and 
children fall into fits, who to this very day 
uſually call ſprights and hobgoblins by 
the name of Hull beggars. They grew at 
laſt ſo very troubleſome to the neighbour- 
hood, that ſome gentlemen of the aorth- 
weſt got a parcel of right Engliſh bull-dogs, 
and baited them ſo terribly, that they felt 
it ever after. 

Vo I. I. 1 muſt 
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1 I muſt needs mention one more of lord 
Peter's projects, which was very extraordi- 
nary, and diſcovered him to be maſter of 
a high reach, and profound invention. 
Whenever it happened, that any rogue of 
Newgate was condemned to be hanged, 
Peter would offer him a pardon for a cer- 
tain ſum of money, which when the poor 
caitiff had made all ſhifts to ſcrape up, 
and ſend, his loraſhip would return a + 


piece of paper in this form. 


7 O all mayors, ſheriffs, jaylors, conſta- 
bles, bayliffs, hangmen, &c. Whereas 


we are informed, that A. B. remains in the 
hands of you, or ſome of you, under the 
ſentence of death. We will and command 
you upon fight hereof to let the ſaid priſoner 
depart to his own habitation, whether he 
ftands condemned for murder, ſodomy, rape, 
ſacrilege, inceſt, treaſon, blaſphemy, &c. 
for which this ſhall be your ſufficient war- 


rant: and if you fail hereof, G—d -n. 


+ This is a copy of a gene- mortis, and the tax cameræ 
ral pardon, ſigned ſervus ſer- apaſtolicæ, are jeſted upon in 
vorum. emperor Peter's letter. V. 

Ibid. Abſolution in articuls Motton. 


you 
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one and yours to all eternity. And fo we 
bid you heartily farewel, 


Your moſt humble 


man's man, 
emperor PE TER, 


The wretches, truſting tothis, loſt their 
lives and money too. | | 

I defire of thoſe, whom the learned 
among poſterity will appoint for com- 
mentators upon this elaborate treatiſe, that 
they will proceed with great caution 
upon certain dark points, wherein all, 
who are not vere adepti, may be in dan- 
ger to form raſh and haſty concluſions, 
eſpecially in ſome myſterious paragraphs, 
where certain arcang are joined for brevity 
fake, which in the operation muſt be di- 
vided. And I am certain, that future 
ſons of art will return large thanks to my 
memory for ſo grateful, ſo uſeful an innu- 
endo. 

It will be no difficult part to perſuade 
the reader, that ſo many worthy diſcoveries 
met with great ſucceſs in the world; though 
I may juſtly aſſure him, that I have related 

I 2 much 


' 
| 
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much the ſmalleſt number; my deſign 
having been only to ſingle out ſuch as will 
be of moſt benefit for public imitation, or 
which beſt ſerved to give ſome idea of the 
reach and wit of the inventor. And there- 
fore it need not be wondered, if by this 
time lord Peter was become exceeding 
rich: but, alas! he had kept his brain fo 
long and fo violently upon the rack, that 
at laſt it h itſelf, and began to turn 
round for a little eaſe. In ſhort, what with 
pride, projects and knavery, poor Peter 
was grown diſtracted, and conceived the 
ſtrangeſt imaginations in the world. In 
the height of his fits, as it is uſual with 
thoſe who run mad out of pride, he would 
call himſelf God Almighty, and ſome- 
times nonarch of the univerſe. J have ſeen 
him (ſays my author) take three old + High- 
crowned hats, and clapthem all on his head, 
three ſtory high, with a huge bunch of 
+ keys at his girdle, and an ang/ing-rod in 

N his 

*The pope is not only al- + The triple crown. 

lowed to be the vicar of Chriſt, 4 The keys of the church. 
but by ſeveral divines is called The church is here taken for 
God upon earth, and other the gate of heaven; for the 
blaſphemous titles are given keys of heaven are aſſumed by 


him, the pope in conſequence of 
what 
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his hand. In which guiſe, whoever went 
to take him by the hand in the way of 
ſalutation, Peter with much grace, like 
a well educated ſpaniel, would preſent 
them with his“ foot; and if they refuſed 
his civility, then he would raiſe it as 


high as their chaps, and give them a 
damned kick on the mouth, which hath 


ever {ince been called a /a/ute. Whoever 


walked by without paying him their com- 
pliments, having a wonderful ſtrong breath, 
he would blow their hats off into the dirt. 
Mean time his affairs at home went upſide 
down, and his two brothers had a wretch- 
ed time; where his firſt + boutade was to 
kick both their + wives one morning out 
of doors, and his own too; and in their 
ſtead, gave orders to pick up the farſt 
three ſtrollers could be met with in the 
ſtreets, A while after he nailed up the 


what our Lord ſaid to Peter. Wotton. 


I will give unto thee the keys 7 This word properly ſig- 


the kingdom of heaven. nifies a ſudden jerk, or laſh 
Ibid. The pope's univer- of an horſe, when you do not 

ſal monarchy, and his triple expect it. 

crown, and fiſher's ring. V. The celibacy of the Romiſh 

Motten. clergy is ſtruck at in Peter's 
* Neither does his arrogant beating his own and brothers 

way of requiring men to kiſs wives out of doors. . 

his ſlipper eſcape reflection. Wotton, 
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cellar-door; and would not allow his bro- 
thers || a drop of drink to their victuals. 
Dining one day atanalderman's inthe city, 
Peter obſerved him expatiating, - after the 
manner of his brethren, in the praiſes of 
his ſirloin of beef. Beef, ſaid the ſage 
magiſtrate, is the king of meat; beef com- 
prehends in it the quinteſſence of partridge, 
and quail, and veniſon, and pheaſant, and 
plum-pudding, and cuſtard. When Peter 
came home, he would needs take the 
fancy of cooking up this doctrine into uſe, 
and apply the precept, in default of a fir- 
loin, to his brown loaf: Bread, ſays he, 
dear brothers, is the ſtaſf of life ; in which 
bread is contained, incluſive, the quinteſ- 
fence of beef, mutton, veal, veniſon, par- 
iridge, plum- pudding, and cuſtard : and - 
70 render all compleat, there is intermingled 
a due quantity of water, whoſe crudities are 
alſo correfted by yeaſt or barm, through 
which means it becomes a wholeſome fer- 
mented liquor, diffuſed through the maſs 
of the bread, Upon the ſtrength of theſe 


| The pope's refuſing the tained in the bread, and that 
Fup to the laity, perſuading the bread is the real and in- 
them that the blood is con- tire body of Chriſt. 


concluſions, 
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concluſions, next day at dinner, was the | 
brown loaf ſerved up in all the formality l 
of a city feaſt, Come brothers, ſaid Peter, 1 
fall to, and ſpare not; here is excellent good 4 
* mutton; or hold, now my hand is in, I will ik 
help you. At which word, in much cere- 
mony, with fork and knife he carves out 
two good ſlices of a loaf, and preſents 
each on a plate to his brothers. The el- 
der of the two, not ſuddenly entering into 
bord Peter's conceit, began with very civil 
language to examine the myſtery. My 
lord, ſaid he, I doubt, with great ſubmiſſi- 
on, there may be ſome miſtake. What, ſays 
Peter, you are pleaſant; come then, let us 
hear this jeſt your head is ſo big with. Mone 
in the world, my lord; but, unleſs J am 
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very much deceived, your lordſhip was pleaſ- \| 
ed a while ago to let fall a word about mut- 1 


ton, and I would be glad to ſee it with all i 
my heart. How, ſaid Peter, appearing [ 


in great ſurprize, 1 do not comprehend this | 
at all. — Upon which, the younger in- 1 
ter poſing to ſet the buſineſs aright; My 9 


* Tranſubſtantiation. Peter wine too, which in his way | 
turns his bread into mutton, he calls palming his damned 
and, according to the popiſh crſis upon the brothers for | 
doctrine of concomitants, his mutton, W. Wotton, 


I 4 bird, 
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lord, ſaid he, my brother I ſuppoſe is hun. 
gry, and longs for the mutton your lordſhip 
hath promiſed us to dinner. Pray, ſaid 
Peter, take me along with you; either you 
are both mad, or diſpoſed to be merrier 
than I approve of; if you there do not like 


your piece, Iwill carve you another ; though 
T1 ſhould take that to be the choice bit of the 


whole ſhoulder. What then, my lord, re- 
plied the firſt, it /eems this is a ſhoulder of 
mutton all this while. Pray, fir, lays 
Peter, eat your victuals, and leave off your 
impertinence, if you pleaſe, for I am not 
diſpoſed to reliſb it at preſent : but the o- 
ther could not forbear, being over provok- 
ed at the affected ſeriouſneſs of Peter's 
countenance: By G, my lord, ſaid he, 
Ican only ſay, that to my eyes, and fingers, 
and teeth, and noſe, it ſeems to be nothing 
but a cruſt of bread. Upon which the ſe- 


cond put in his word: I never ſaw a piece 


of mutton in my life ſo nearly reſembling a 


ſlice from a twelve-penny ha 5. Look ye, 


gentlemen, cries Peter in a rage, to con- 
vince you, what a couple of blind, poſitive, 
ignorant, wilful puppies you are, I will 
#ſe but this plain argument; by G—, it is 
f | „„ 
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true, good, natural mutton as any in Lea- 
denhall market; and G— confound you 
both eternally, if you offer to believe otherwiſe, 
Such a thundering proof as this left no 
further room for objection; the two un- 
believers began to gather and pocket up 
their miſtake ab haſtily as they could. 
IW hy, truly, ſaid the firſt, upon more 
mature confideration— Ay, ſays the other 
interrupting him, mow 1 have thought 
better on the thing, your. lordſhip ſeems to 
have a great deal of reaſon. Very well, 
faid Peter ; here, boy, fill me a beer-glaſs 
| of claret; here's to you both with all my 
heart, The two brethren, much delight- 
ed to ſee him fo readily appeaſed, returned 


their moſt humble thanks, and ſaid, they 


would be glad to pledge his lordſhip. That 
you ſhall, ſaid Peter; I am not a perſon to 
refuſe you any thing that is reaſonable z wine, 
moderately taken, is a cordial; here is a 
glaſs a piece for you; it is true natural 

fuice from the grape, none of your damned 
vintners brewings. Having ſpoke thus, 
he preſented to each of them another 
large dry cruſt, bidding them drink it off, 
and not be baſhful, for it would do them 
no 


— — 
* 
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no hurt. The two brothers, after having 
performed the uſual office in ſuch delicate 
conjunctures, of ſtaring a ſufficient period 
at /ord Peter and each other, and finding 
how matters were like to go, reſolved not 
to enter on a new diſpute, but let him 
carry the point as he pleaſed: for he was 
now got into one of his mad fits, and to 
argue or expoſtulate further would only 
ſerve to render him a hundred times more 
untractable. 

I have choſen to relate this worthy mat- 
ter in all its circumſtances, becauſe it gave a 
principal occaſion to that great and famous 
rupture, which happened about the ſame 
time among theſe brethren, and was never 
afterwards made up. But of that I ſhall 


treat at large in another ſection. 


However it is certain, that /ord Peter 
even in his lucid intervals was very lewdly 
given in his common converſation, ex- 
treme wiltul and poſitive, and would at 
any time rather argue to the death, than 
allow himſelf once to be in an error. Be- 
ſides, he had an abominable faculty of tel- 
ling huge palpable Hes upon all occaſions; 


* By this rupture is meant the reformation. 
and 
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and not only {wearing to the truth, but 
curſing the whole company to hell, if 
they pretended to make the leaſt ſcruple 
of believing him. One time he ſwore he 
had a + cow at home, which gave as 
much milk at a meal, as would fill three 
thouſand churches; and what was yet 
more extraordinary, would never turn 
four. Another time he was telling of an 
old“ fgn-poft, that belonged to his father, 
with nails and timber enough in it to 
build fixteen large men of war. Talking 
one day of Chineſe waggons, which were 
made ſo light as to fail over mountains: 
Z- ds, ſaid Peter, where's the wonder 


of that F G—, 1 jaw a + large houſe 
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The ridiculous multiply- ridiculous inventions of pope- 
ing of the virgin Mary's milk ry: the church of Rome in- 


amongſt the papiſts, under the 
allegory of a cow, which gave 
as much milk at a meal, as 
would fill three thouſand 
churches, I. Motton. 

By this gu- poſt is meant 
the 1 o Sur Pele Sa- 
viour; and, if all the wood, 
that is ſhewn for parts of it, 
was collected, the quantity 
would ſufficiently juſtify this 
ſarcaſm. 

The chapel of Loretto. 
He falls here only upon the 


tended by theſe things to gull 
ſilly, ſuperſtitious people, and 
rook them of their money; 


the world had been too long 


in ſlavery, our anceſtors glo- 
riouſly redeemed us from that 
yoke. The church of Rome 
therefore ought to be expoſed, 
and he deſerves well of man- 
kind that does expoſe it, 
Motton. 

Ibid. T he chapel of Loretto, 
which travelled from the Hoh 
Land to [taly. 
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of lime and flone travel over ſea and land, 
granting that it ſtopped ſometimes to bait, 
above two thouſand German leagues. And 
that which was the good of it, he would 
ſwear deſperately all the while, that he 
never told a lye in his life; and at every 
word; by G—, gentlemen, I tell you no- 
thing but the truth; and the D—1 broil 
them eternally, that will not believe me. 

In ſhort, Peter grew ſo ſcandalous, 
that all the neighbourhood began in plain 
words to ſay, he was no better than a 
knave. And his two brothers, long weary 
of his ill uſage, reſolved at laſt to leave 
him; but firſt, they humbly defired a copy 
of their father's wi, which had now lain 
by neglected time out of mind. Inſtead 
of granting this requeſt, he called them 
damned ſons of whores, rogues, traytors, and 
the reſt of the vile names he could muſter 
up. However, while he was abroad one 
day upon his projects, the two youngſters 
watched their opportunity, made a ſhit 
to come at the will, * and took a copia 
vera, by which they preſently ſaw how 
groſly they had been abuſed; their father 


* Tranſlated the ſcriptures into the vulgar tongues. | 
| having 
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having left them equal heirs, and ſtrictly 


commanded, that whatever they got 
ſhould lie in common among them all. 
Purſuant to which their next enterprize 
was to break open the cellar-door, and 
get a little good + drizk to ſpirit and com- 
fort their hearts. In copying the vill they 
had met another precept againſt whoring, 
divorce, and ſeparate maintenance; upon 
which their next work was to diſcard 
their concubines, and ſend for their wives. 
Whilſt all this was in agitation, there en- 
ters a ſollicitor from Meugate, deſiring lord 
Peter would pleaſe to procure a pardon 
for a thief, that was to be hanged to mor- 
row. But the two brothers told him, he 
was a coxcomb to ſeek pardons from a 
fellow, who deſerved to be hanged much 
better than his client; and diſcovered all 
the method of that impoſture, in the ſame 
form I delivered it a while ago, adviſing 
the ſollicitor to put his friend upon obtain- 
ing a pardon from the king. In the 


+ Adminiſtered the cup to truſt to pardons and abſolu- 
the laity at the communion. tions procured for money, but 

4 Allowed the marriages of ſent them to implore the mer- 
prieſts. cy of God, from whence alone 

Directed penitents not to remiſſion is to be obtained. 


midſt 
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midſt of all this clutter and revolution, in 
comes Peter with a file of * dragoons at 
his heels, and gathering from all hands 
what was in the wind, he and his gang, 
after ſeveral millions of ſcurrilities and 
curſes not very important here to repeat, 
by main force very fairly + kicks them 
both out of doors, and would never let 
them come under his roof from that day 


to this. 
SECT V; 
A digreſſion in the modern kind. 
\ \ E, whom the world is pleaſed to 


honcur with the title of zodern au- 
thors, ſhould never have been able to com- 
paſs our great deſign of an everlaſting re- 
membrance, and never-dying fame, if our 
endeavours had not been fo highly ſer- 
viceable to the general good of mankind. 
This, O univerſe, is the adventurous at- 
tempt of me thy ſecretary; 


* By Peter's dragoons is reformers. A 
meant the civil power, which + The pope ſhuts all who 
thoſe princes, who were bi- diflent from him out of the 
gorted to the Romiſb ſuper- church. 

_ Tition, employed againſt the 
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_— ber ferre laborem 


Suadet, & inducit noctes vigilare ſerenas. 


To this end I have ſome time ſince, 
with a world of pains and art, diſſected 
the carcaſs of human nature, and read 
many uſeful lectures upon the ſeveral parts 
both containing and contained; till at laſt 
it elt ſo ſtrong, I could preſerve it no 
longer. Upon which, I have been at a 
great expence to fit up all the bones with 


ſo that I am ready to ſhew a compleat ana- 
tomy thereof to all curious gentlemen and 
others. But not to digreſs farther in the 
midſt of a digreſſion, as I' have known 


another, like a neſt of boxes; I do affirm, 
that having carefully cut up human nature, 
[ have found a very ſtrange, new, and im- 
portant diſcovery; that the public good 
of mankind is performed by two ways, u- 
firufion and diverſion. And I have farther 
proved in my faid ſeveral readings (which 
perhaps the world may one day ſee, if I 
can prevail on any friend to ſteal a copy, 


or on any certain gentleman of my ad- 
mirers 


exact contexture, and in due ſymmetry; 


ſome authors incloſe digreſſions in one 
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mirers to be very importunate) that, as 
mankind is now diſpoſed, he receives 
much greater advantage by being diverted 
than inſtructed; his epidemical diſeaſes be- 
ing fa/”1aiofity, amorphy, and ofcitation; 
whereas in the preſent univerſal empire of 
wit and learning, there ſeems but little 
matter left for inſtruction. However, in 
compliance with a leſſon of great age and 
authority, I have attempted carrying the 
point in all its heights; and accordingly 
throughout this divine treatiſe have ſkil- 
fully kneaded up both together with a 
layer of utile, and a layer of dulce. 
"When I conſider how exceedingly our 
illuſtrious noderus have eclipſed the weak 
glimmering lights of the antients, and turn- 
ed them out of the road of all faſhionable 
commerce, to a degree, that our choice 
town-wits of moſtrefined accompliſhments 
are in grave diſpute, whether there have 
been ever any antients or no: in which 
point we are like to receive wonderful 
ſatisfaction from the moſt uſeful labours 


* The learned perſon, here that, until he is pleaſed to {top 
meant by our author, hath his hand, it will be dangerous 
been endeavouring to annihi- to affirm, whether there have 
late ſo many ancient writers, been any antients ia the world. 


and 
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and lucubrations of that worthy modern, 
Dr. Bentley: I ſay, when I conſider all 
this, I cannot but bewail, that no famous 
modern hath ever yet attempted an uni- 
verſal ſyſtem, in a ſmall portable volume, 
of all things that are to be known, or 
believed, or imagined, or practiſed in life. 
Iam however forced to acknowledge, that 


ſuch an enterprize was thought on ſome 


time ago by a great philoſopher of * O. 
Bragile. The method he propoſed, was, 
by a certain curious receipt, a noſirum, 
which after his untimely death I found 
among his papers; and do here, out of my 
great affection to the modern learned, pre- 
ſent them with it, not doubting, it may one 
day encourage ſome worthy undertaker. 

You take fair corre& copies, well bound 
in calfskin and lettered at the back, of all 
modern bodies of arts and ſciences whatſoever, 
and in what language you pleaſe. Theſe 
you diftil in balneo marie, infuſing quin- 
teſſence of poppy QS. together with 
three pints of lethe, to be had from the a- 


* This is an imaginary 7/and,placed in ſome unknown 
iſland, of kin to that, which part of the ocean, meerly at 
is called the Painters wives the fancy of the map- maker. 


Vor. I. K Pothecaries. 
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pothecaries. You cleanſe away carefully the 
ſordes and caput mortuum, letting all that 
is volatile evaporate. You preſerve only 
the firſt running, which is again to be diſtil- 
led ſeventeen times, till what remains will 
amount to about two drams. This you keep 
in a glaſs vial hermetically ſealed for one 
and twenty days. Then you begin your 
catholick treatiſe, taking every morning 
faſting, firſ# ſhaking the vial, three drops of 
this elixir, ſnuffing it ſtrongly up your noſe. 
It will dilate itſelf about the brain (where 
there is any) in fourteen minutes, and you 
immediately percerve in your head an infinite 
number ofabſtracts, ſummaries, compendi- 
ums, extracts, collections, medulla's, ex- 
cerpta quædam's, florilegia's, and the like, 
all diſpoſed into great order, and reducible 
upon paper. 

I muſt needs own, it was by the aſſiſt- 
ance of this arcanum, that I, though other- 
wile impar, have adventured upon ſo dar- 
ing an attempt, never atchieved or un- 
dertaken before, but by a certain author 
called Homer; in whom, though other- 
wiſe a perſon not without ſome abilities, 
and for an antient, of a tolerable genius, 
GER EN. I have 
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I have diſcovered many groſs errors, which 
are not to be forgiven his very aſhes, if by 
chance any of them are left. For whereas 
we are aſſured, he deſigned his work for 
a + compleat body of all knowledge, hu- 
man, divine, political, and mechanic it 
is manifeſt, he hath wholly neglected ſome, 
and been very imperfect in the reſt. For, 
firſt of all, as eminent a cabaliſt as his 
diſciples would repreſent him, his account 
of the opus magnum is extremely poor and 
deficient; he ſeems to have read but very 
ſuperficially either Sendivogus, Behmen, or 
+ Anthropoſophia Theomagica. He is alſo 
quite miſtaken about the ra pyroplaſ- 
tica, a neglect not to be atoned for; and, 
if the reader will admit ſo ſevere a cenſure, 
vix crederem autorem hunc ungquam audi- 
viſſe ignis vocem. His failings are not leſs 
prominent in ſeveral parts of the mechanics. 
For, having read his writings with the 
utmoſt application uſual among modern 


+ Homerus omnes res hu- 
manas poematis complexus eſt, 
Tenoph. in conviv. 

t A treatiſe written about 
fifty years ago, by a Welſb 
gentleman of Cambridge, his 
name, as I remember, was 


K 2 


Vaughan, as appears by the 
anſwer to it written by the 
learned Dr. Henry Moor; it is 
2 piece of the moſt unintel- 
ligible fuſtian, that perhaps 
was ever publiſhed in any lan- 
guage, 


W3.S, 
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wits, I could never yet diſcover the leaſt 
direction about the ſtructure of that uſeful 
inſtrument, a /ave-all. For want of which, 
if the znoderus had not lent their aſſiſtance, 
we might yet have wandered i the dark. 
But I have ftill behind a fault far more 
notorious to tax the author with ; I mean, 
his groſs ignorance in the common laws 
of this realm, and in the doctrine, as well 
as diſcipline of the church of England. A 
defe& indeed for which both he and all 
the antients ſtand moſt juſtly cenſured by 
my worthy and ingenious friend, Mr. 
Motton, batchelor of divinity, in his in- 
comparable treatiſe of antient and modern 
learning; a book never to be ſufficiently 
valued, whether we conſider the happy 
turns and flowings of the author's wit, 
the great uſefulneſs of his ſublime diſcove- 
ries upon the ſubject of ies and ſpittle, or 
the laborious eloquence of his ſtyle. And 
I cannot forbear doing that author the 
juſtice of my public acknowledgments, for 
the great Helps and /iftings I had out of 

| Mr. Motion (to whom numbers divinity, law, &c. 
our author never gives any among thoſe parts of know- 


quarter) in his compariſon of ledge, wherein we excel the 
antient and modern learning antients. 
his 
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his incomparable piece, while I was pen- 
ning this treatiſe. 

But, beſides theſe omiſſions in Homer 
already mentioned, the curious reader will 
alſo obſerve ſeveral defects in that author's 
writings, for which he 1s not altogether ſo 
accountable. For whereas every branch of 
knowledge has received ſuch wonderful 
acquirements fince his age, eſpecially with- 
in theſe laſt three years, or thereabouts 
it is almoſt impoſſible, he could be ſo very 
perfect in modern diſcoveries, as his ad- 
vocates pretend. We freely acknowledge 
him to be the inventor of the compaſs, of 
gun-powder, and the circulation of the blood: 
but, I challenge any of his admirers to ſhew 
me, in all his writings, a compleat ac- 
count of the Spleen ; - does he not alſo leave 
us wholly to ſeek in the art of Political wa- 
gering? What can be more defective and 
unſatisfactory than his long diſſertation 
upon tea? And as to his method of /a/;- 
vation without Mercury, ſo much celebrat- 
ed of late, it is, to my own knowledge 
and experience, a thing very little to be 
relied on. 


It was to ſupply ſuch momentous de- 
K 3 fects, 
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fects, that I have been prevailed on after 
long ſollicitation to take pen in hand; and 
I dare venture to promiſe, the judicious 
reader ſhall find nothing neglected here, 
that can be of uſe upon any emergency of 
life. I am confident to have included and 
exhauſted all, that human imagination 
can riſe or fall to. Particularly, I recom- 
mend to the peruſal of the learned certain 
diſcoveries, that are wholly untouched by 
others; whereof I ſhall only mention,among 
a great many more, my new help for ſmat- 
terers, or the art of being deep-learned, 
and ſhallow-read. A curious invention a- 
bout mouſe-traps. An univerſal rule of 
reaſon, or every man his own carver; to- 
gether with a moſt uſeful engine for catch- 
ing of owls. All which the judicious reader 
will find largely treatcd on in the ſeveral 
parts of this diſcourſe. | 
I hold myſelf obliged to give as much 
light as is poſſible into the beauties and ex- 
cellencies of what I am writing, becauſe 
it is become the faſhion and humour moſt 
applauded among the firſt authors of this 
polite and learned age, when they would 
correct the ill-nature of critical, or in- 
| form 
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form the ignorance of courteous readers. 
Beſides there have been ſeveral famous 
pieces lately publiſhed, both in verſe and 
proſe ; wherein, if the writers had not been 
pleaſed, out of their great humanity and 
affection to the public, to give us a nice de- 
tail of the ſublime, and the admirable they 
contain, it is a thouſand to one, whether we 
ſhould ever have diſcovered one grain of ei- 
ther. For my own particular, I cannot deny, 
that whatever I have ſaid upon this occa- 
ſion, had been more proper in a preface, 
and more agreeable to the mode, which 
uſually directs it thither. But I here think 
fit to lay hold on that great and honourable 
privilege of being the Ja writer; I claim 
an abſolute authority in right, as the fre/þ- 
eff modern, which gives me a deſpotic 
power over all authors before me. In the 
ſtrength of which title, I do utterly diſap- 
prove and declare againſt that pernicious 
cuſtom, of making the preface a bill of 
fare to the book. For I have always 
looked upon it as a high point of indiſ- 
cretion in a2on/ter-1mongers, and other re- 
tailers of ſtrange fights, to hang out a 
fair large picture over the door, drawn 
85 K 4 after 
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after the life, with a moſt eloquent de- 
ſcription underneath: this hath ſaved me 
many a three-pence; for my curioſity was 
fully ſatisfied, and I never offered to go 
in, though often invited by the urging 
and attending orator with his laſt moving 
and /ftanding piece of rhetoric; Sir, upon 
any word, we are juſt going to begin. Such 
is exactly the fate at this time of prefaces, 
epiſiles, adveritſements, introduttions, pro- 
legomena's, apparatus's, ib the readers. This 
expedient was admirable at firſt ; our great 
Dryden has long carried it as far as it 
would go, and with incredible ſucceſs, He 
hath often ſaid to me in confidence, that 
the world would have never ſuſpected him 
to be ſo great a poet, if he had not aſſured 
them ſo frequently in his prefaces, that it 
was impoſſible they could either doubt or 
forget it. Perhaps it may beſo; however, 
I much fear, his inſtructions have edified 
out of their place, and taught men to 
grow wiſer in certain points, where he 
never intended they ſhould; for it is la- 
mentable to behold, with what a lazy ſcorn 
many of the yawning readers of our age 
do now a-days twirl oyer forty or fifty 


pages 
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pages of preface and dedication (which is 
the uſual nodern ſtint) as if it were ſo much 
Latin. Though it muſt be alſo allowed on 
the other hand, that a very conſiderable 
number is known to proceed critics and 
wits by reading nothing elſe. Into which 
two factions, I think, all preſent readers 
may juſtly be divided. Now for myſelf, 
I profeſs to be of the former ſort; and 
therefore having the modern inclination to 
expatiate upon the beauty of my own pro- 
ductions, and diſplay the bright parts of 
my diſcourſe, I thought beſt to do it in 
the body of the work, ,where, as it now 
lies, it makes a very conſiderable addition 
to the bulk of the volume, a circumſtance 
by no means to be neglected by a 3 Writer. 

Having thus paid my due deference and 
acknowledgment to an eſtabliſhed cuſtom 
of our neweſt authors, by a long digreſſion 
unſought for, and an univerſal cenſure un- 
provoked; by forcing into the light with 
much pains and dexterity my own excel- | 
lencies and other men's defaults, with great 
Juſtice to myſelf and candour to them, 
I now happily reſume my ſubject, to the 
infinite ſatisfaction both of the reader and 
the author, | 0:86 14 
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SECT. VL 
A TALE OF A TUB. 


W E left herd Peter in open rupture 
5 with his two brethren; both for 
ever diſcarded from his houſe, and reſign- 
ed to the wide world, with little or no- 
thing to truſt to. Which are circumſtances, 
that render them proper ſubjects for the 
charity of a writer's pen to work on; ſcenes 
of miſery ever affording the faireſt harveſt 
for great adventures. And in this the 


world may perceive the difterence between 


the integrity of a generous author, and 
that of a common friend. The latter is 
obſerved to adhere cloſe in proſperity, but 
on the decline of fortune to drop ſuddenly 
off. Whereas, the generous author, juſt 
on the contrary, finds his hero on the 
dunghil, from thence by gradual ſteps 
raiſes him to a throne, and then imme- 
diately withdraws, expecting not ſo much 
as thanks for his pains: in imitation of 
which example I have placed lord Peter 
in a noble houſe, given hima title to wear, 
and money to ſpend. There I ſhall m_ 

im 
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him for ſome time; returning where com- 
mon charity directs me, to the aſſiſtance 
of his two brothers at their loweſt ebb. 
However, 1 ſhall by no means forget my 
character of an hiſtorian to follow the 
truth ſtep by ſtep, whatever happens, or 
where-ever it may lead me. 

The two exiles, ſo nearly united in for- 
tune and intereſt, took a lodging together; 
where, at their firſt leiſure, they began to 
reflect on the numberleſs misfortunes and 
vexations of their life paſt, and could not 
tell on the ſudden, to what failure in 
their conduct they ought to impute them; 
when, after ſome recollection, they call- 
ed to mind the copy of their father's will, 
which they had ſo happily recovered. This 
was immediately produced, and a firm 
reſolution taken between them to alter 
whatever was already amiſs, and reduce 
all their future meaſures to the ſtricteſt 
obedience preſcribed therein. The main 
body of the will (as the reader cannot eaſi- 
ly have forgot) conſiſted in certain admi- 
rable rules about the wearing of their coats; 
in the peruſal whereof, the two brothers 
at every period duly comparing the doc- 
| | ume 
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trine with the practice, there was never 
ſeen a wider difference between two things; 
horrible, downright tranſgreſſions of every 
point. Upon which they both reſolved, 
without further delay, to fall immediately 
upon reducing the whole exactly after 
their father's model. 

But, here it is good to ſtop the haſty 
reader, ever impatient to ſee the end of 
an adventure, before we writers can duly 
prepare him for it. I am to record, that 
theſe two brothers began to be diſtinguiſh- 
ed at this time by certain names. One 
of them deſired to be called * MARTIN, 
and the other took the appellation of 
+ JACK. Theſe two had lived in much 
friendſhip and agreement under the tyran- 
ny of their brother Peter, as it is the ta- 
lent of fellow- ſufferers to do; men in mis- 
fortune, being like men in the dark, to 
whom all colours are the ſame: but when 
they came forward into the world, and 
began to diſplay themſelves to each other, 
and to the light, their complexions ap- 
peared extremely different; which the 


* Martin Luther, + John Calvin, 
preſent 
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preſent poſture of their affairs gave them 
ſudden opportunity to diſcover. 

But, here the ſevere reader may juſtly 
tax me as a writer of ſhort memory, a de- 
ficiency to which a true modern cannot 
but, of neceſſity, be a little ſubject. Becauſe, 
memory being anemployment of the mind 
upon things paſt, is a faculty, for which 
the learned in our illuſtrious age have no 
manner of occaſion, who deal intirely with 


invention, and ſtrike all things out of 


themſelves, or at leaſt by colliſion from 
each other: upon which account we think 
it highly reaſonable to produce our great 
torgetfulneſs, as an argument unanſwera- 


ble for our great wit. I ought in method 
to have informed the reader about fifty 


pages ago of a fancy lord Peter took, and 
infuſed into his brothers, to wear on their 
coats whatever trimmings came up in 
faſhion; never pulling off any, as they 
went out of the mode, but keeping on 
all together; which amounted in time to 
a medley the moſt antic, you can poſſibly 
conceive; and this to a degree, that, up- 
on the time of their falling out, there was 
hardly a thread of the original coat to be 


ſeen: 
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ſeen: but an infinite quantity of /ace, and 
ribands, and fringe, and embroidery, and 
points (I mean, only thoſe * tagged with 
fer, for the reſt fell off.) Now this ma- 
terial circumſtance having been forgot in 
due place, as good fortune hath ordered, 
comes in very properly here, when the 
two brothers are juſt going to reform their 
veſtures into the primitive ſtate, preſcrib- 
ed by their father's u. 
Ibey both unanimouſly entered upon 
this great work, looking ſometimes on 
their coats, and ſometimes on the will. 
Martin laid the firſt hand; at one twitch 


brought off a large handful of points; 
and, with a ſecond pull, ſtripped away 
ten dozen yards of fringe. But when he 
had gone thus far, he demurred a while: 


he knew very well, there yet remained a 


great deal more to be done; however, the 
firſt heat being over, his violence began 
to cool, and he reſolved to proceed more 
moderately in the reſt of the work; hav- 
ing already narrowly eſcaped a ſwinging 
Points tagged with filver, of the church, which have 


are thoſe doctrines that pro- been therefore woven deepeſt 
mote the greatneſs and wealth in the body of popery. . - 
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rent in pulling off the points, which, be- 
ing tagged with fiver (as we have obſerv- 
ed before) the judicious workman had 
with much ſagacity double ſown to pre- 
ſerve them from Falling. Reſolving there- 
fore to rid his coat of a huge quantity of 
gold Jace, he picked up the ſtitches with 
much caution, and diligently gleaned out 
all the looſe threads as he went, which 
proved to be a work of time. Then he 
fell about the embroidered Indian figures 
of men, women, and children; againſt 
which, as you have heard in its due place, 
their father's teſtament was extremely ex- 
act and ſevere: theſe with much dexterity 
and application were after a while quite 
eradicated, or utterly defaced. For the 
reſt, where he obſerved the embroidery to 
be worked ſo cloſe, as not to be got away 
without damaging the cloth, or where it 
ſerved to hide or ſtrengthen any flaw in 
the body of the coat, contracted by the 
perpetual tampering of workmen upon it; 
he concluded, the wiſeſt courſe was to let 
it remain, reſolving in no caſe whatſoever, 


that the ſubſtance of the ſtuff ſhould ſuffer 


injury; which he thought the beſt method 


for 
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for ſerving the true intent and meaning of 
his father's /. And this is the neareſt 
account I have been able to colle& of 
Martin's proceedings upon this great re- 

volution. | 
But his brother Fach, whoſe adven- 
tures will be ſo extraordinary, as to furniſh 
a great part in the remainder of this diſ- 
courſe, entered upon the matter with o- 
ther thoughts, and a quite different ſpirit. 
For the memory of lord Peter's injuries 
produced a degree of hatred and ſpight, 
which had a much greater ſhare of incit- 
ing him, than any regards after his fa- 
ther's commands, ſince theſe appeared at 
beſt only ſecondary and ſubſervient to the 
other. However, for this medley of hu- 
mour he made a ſhift to find a very plauſi- 
ble name, honouring it with the title of 
zeal; which is perhaps the moſt ſigni- 
ficant word, that hath been ever yet pro- 
duced in any language; as, I think, | 
have fully proved in my excellent analy- 
zical diſcourſe upon that ſubject; wherein 
I have deduced a hiftori-theo-phyfi-logical 
account of zea/, ſhewing how it firſt pro- 
ceeded from a 71971072 into a word, and 
from 
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from thence in a hot ſummer ripened into 
a tangible ſubſtance. This work, con- 
taining three large volumes in folio, I de- 
ſign very ſhortly to publiſh by the ndern 
way of ſubſcription, not doubting but the 
nobility and gentry of the land will give 
me all poſſible encouragement; having 
had already ſuch a taſte of what I am able 
to perform. 

I record therefore, that brother Jack, 
brim-full of this miraculous compound, 
reflecting with indignation upon Peter's 
tyranny, and farther provoked by the 
deſpondency of Martin, pretaced his re- 
ſolutions to this purpoſe. Jha, ſaid he, 
a rogue that locked up his drink, turned 
away our wives, cheated us of our fortunes; 
palmed his damned cruſts upon us for mut- 
ton; and, at laſt, kicked us out of doors 
muſt we be in his faſhions, with a pox 1 a 
raſcal, beſides, that all the ſtreet cries ut 
againſt. Having thus kindled and inflam- 
ed himſelf, as high as poſſible, and by 
conſequence i in a delicate temper for be- 
ginning a reformation, he ſet about the 
work immediately, and in three minutes 
made more diſpatch than Martin had done 
Vol. & L in 
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in as many hours. For, courteous reader, 
you are given to underſtand, that zeal is 
never ſo highly obliged, as when you ſet 
it a fearing; and Fach, who doated on 
that quality in himſelf, allowed it at this 
time its full ſwing. Thus it happened, 
that ſtripping down a parcel of gold lace 
a little too haſtily, he rent the nain body 
of his coat from top to bottom; and where- 
as his talent was not of the happieſt in zak- 
ing up a flitch, he knew no better way, 
than to dearn it again with pack/hread and 
a ſkewer. But the matter was yet infinite- 
ly worſe (I record it with tears) when he 
proceeded to the embroidery: for, being 
clumſy by nature, and of temper impa- 
tient; withal, beholding millions of 
ſtitches that required the niceſt hand, and 
ſedateſt conſtitution, to extricate; in a 
great rage he tore oft the whole piece, 
cloth and all, and flung it into the kennel, 
and furiouſly thus continued his career ; 
Ab, good brother Martin, ſaid he, do as I 
do, for the love of God; ſtrip, tear, pull, 
rend, flay off all, that we may appear as un- 
like the rogue Peter as it is poſſible; I would 
not, for an hundred pounds, carry the dt 
mar 
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mark about me, that might give occaſion 
zo the neighbours of ſuſpecting, that I was 
related to ſuch a #aſcal. But Martin, who 
at this time happened to be extremely 


flegmatic and ſedate, begged his brother, of 


all love, not to damage his coat by any 
means; for he never would get ſuch another: 
deſired him zo conſider, that it was not their 
buſineſs to form their actions by any reflec- 
tion upon Peter, but by obſerving the rules 
preſcribed in their father's will. That he 
ſhould remember, Peter was ſtill their bro- 
ther, whatever faults or injuries he had 
committed; and therefore they ſhould, by 
all means, avoid ſuch a thought, as that 
of taking meaſures for good and evil from 
no other rule, than of oppoſition to him. 
That : was ẽ true, the teſtament of their good 
father was very exact in what related to the 
wearing of their coats; yet was it no leſs 
penal and ftrift in preſcribing agreement, 
and friendſhip, and affeftion between them. 
And therefore, if ſtraining a point were at 
all diſpenſable, it would certainly be ſo, ra- 
ther to the advance of unity, than increaſe 
of contradiftion. | 
MARTIN had ſtill proceeded as grave- 
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ly as he began; and doubtleſs would have 


delivered an admirable lecture of morality, 
which might have exceedingly contribut- 
ed to my reader's repoſe both of body and 
mind, the true ultimate end of ethics; 
but Fack was already gone a flight-ſhot 
beyond his patience. And, as in ſcholaſtic 
diſputes nothing ſerves to rouſe the ſpleen 
of him that oppo/es ſo much, as a kind of pe- 
dantic affected calmneſs in the reſpondent ; 
diſputants being for the moſt part like une- 
qual ſcales, where the gravity of one fide 
advances the /;ghtne/s of the other, and 
cauſes it to fly up, and kick the beam: ſo 
it happened here, that the weight of Mar- 
7in's argument exalted Fack's levity, and 
made him fly out and ſpurn againſt his 
brother's moderation. In ſhort, Martin's 
patience put Fack in a rage; but that, 
which moſt afflicted him, was, to ob- 
ſerve his brother's coat ſo well reduced 
into the ſtate of innocence; while his 
own was either wholly rent to his ſhirt; 
or thoſe places, which had eſcaped his 
cruel clutches, were ſtill in Peter's livery. 
So that he looked like a drunken beau, 
half rifled by Cullies; or like a freſh — 
0 
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of Newgate, when he has refuſed the pay- 


ment of garniſh; or like a diſcovered ſhop- 
lifter, left to the mercy of Exchange- 
women ; or like a bawd in her old velvet 
petticoat, reſigned into the ſecular hands 


of the mobile, Like any, or like all of 


theſe, a medley df rags and /ace, and rents, 


and fringes, unfortunate 


Fack did now 


appear: he would have been extieme- 


ly glad to ſee his coat in the condition of 


Martin's, but infinitely gladder to find that 


of Martin in the ſame predicament with 


his. However, ſince neither of theſe was 
likely to come to paſs, he thought fit to 
lend the whole buſineſs another turn, and 
to dreſs up neceſlity into a virtue. There- 
fore, after as many of the fox's arguments, 
+ as he could muſter up, for bringing 
Martin to reaſon, as he called it; or, as 


* The galleries over the 
plazzas in the Royal Exchange 


were formerly filled with 


ſhops, kept chiefly by women; 
the ſame uſe was made of a 
building called the New Ex- 
change in the Strand; this edi- 
fice has been pulled down; 
the ſhopkeepers have removed 
from the Royal Exchange into 
Gornhill, and the adjacent 
ſtreets; and there are now no 


L 3 


remains of Exchange women, 


- but in Exeter *change, and yy 


are no longer deemed the fir 
miniſters of faſhion. 

I The fox in the fable, wha 
having been caught in a trap 
and loſt his tail, uſed many 
arguments to perſuade the reſt 
to cut off theirs ; that the ſin- 


gularity of his deformity might 


not expoſe him to deriſion. 


he 
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he meant it, into his own ragged, bob- 
tailed condition; and obſerving he faid 
all to little purpoſe ; what, alas | was left 
for the forlorn Jack to do, but after a 
million of ſcurrilities againſt his brother to 
run mad with ſpleen, and ſpight, and 
contradiction. To be ſhort, here began 
a mortal breach between theſe two. Fack 
went immediately to ac lodgings, and in 
a few days it was for certain reported, that 
he had run out of his wits. In a ſhort 
time after he appeared abroad, and con- 
firmed the report by falling into the odd- 
eſt whimſies, that ever a Tick brain con- 
ceived, 

And now the little boys in the ſtreets 
began to falute him with ſeveral names, 
Sometimes they would call him“ ack 
the bald; ſometimes, + Fack with a lan- 
tern; lometimes, | Dutch Fack; ſome- 
times, || French Hugh; ſometimes, & Tom 
the Beggar; and ſometimes, ++ Knocking 
Tack of the north, And it was under one, 


* That is, Calvin, from | "The Hugonots. 
calvus, bald. $ The Gueuſes, by which 
+ All thoſe who pretend to name ſome proteſtants in Flan- 


inward light. ders were called. 
t Jack of Leyden, who gave 4 Fohn Knox, the reformer 
riſe to the Auabaptiſts. of Scotland. 


Or 
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or ſome, or all of theſe appellations, which 
T leave the learned reader to determine, 
that he hath given riſe to the moſt illuſ- 
trious and epidemic ſect of AMoliſts, who, 
with honourable commemoration, do ſtill 
acknowledge the renowned JACK for their 
author and founder. Of whole original, 
as well as principles, I am now advancing 
to gratify the world with a very particular 
account. 


Mello contingens cuncta lepore. 


SECT. VII. 
A digreſſion in praiſe of digreſſions. 


Have ſometimes heard of an iliad in a 
nut-ſbell; but it hath been my fortune 

to have much oftener ſeen a nwut-ſhe!l in an 
iliad, There is no doubt that human life 
has received moſt wonderful advantages 
from both ; but to which of the two the 
world js chiefly indebted, I ſhall leave 
among the curious, as a problem worthy 
of their utmoſt enquiry. For the inven- 
tion of the latter, I think the common- 
wealth of learning is chiefly obliged to 
L 4 the 
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the great nodern improvement of digre/- 
ions: the late refinements in knowledge 
running parallel to thoſe of dyet in our 
nation, which, among men of a judicious 
taſte, are dreſſed up in various compounds 
conſiſting in /oups and ofio's, fricaſſees and 
ragouſts. 

It is true, there 1s a ſort of moroſe, de- 
tracting, ill bred people, who pretend utter- 
ly to difreliſh theſe polite innovations; and 
as to the fimilitude from dyet, they allow 
the parallel, but are ſo bold to pronounce 
the example itſelf a corruption and dege- 
neracy of taſte. They tell us, that the 
| faſhion of jumbling fifty things together 
in a diſh was at firſt introduced in com- 
pliance to a depraved and debauched ap- 
pelite, as well as to a crazy conflitution : 
and to ſee a man hunting through an o/o 
after the head and brains of a gooſe, a 
widgeon, or a woodcock, is a ſign he wants 
a ſtomach and digeſtion for more ſubſtan- 
tial victuals. Farther, they affirm, that 
digreſſions in a book are like foreign troops 
ina fate, which argue the nation to want 
a heart and hands of its own, and often 

* 
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either ſubdue the natives, or drive them 
into the moſt unmfruit ful corners. 

But, after all that can be objected by 
theſe ſupercilious cenſors, it is manifeſt, 
the ſociety of writers would quickly be re- 
duced to a very inconſiderable number, if 
men were put upon making books with 
the fatal confinement of delivering no- 
thing beyond what is to the purpoſe. It 
is acknowledged, that were the caſe the 
ſame among us, as with the Greeks and 
Romans, when learning was in its cradle 
to be reared and fed, and cloathed by in- 
vention; it would bean eaſy taſk to fill up 
volumes upon particular occaſions, with- 
out farther expatiating from the ſubjects 
than by moderate excurſions, helping to 
advance or clear the main deſign. But 
with knowledge it has fared as with a nu- 
merous army, encamped in a fruitful 
country; which for a few days maintains 
itſelf by the product of the foil it is on; 
till, proviſions being ſpent, they are ſent 
to forage many a mile, among friends or 
enemies, it matters not. Mean while the 
neighbouring fields, trampled and beaten 
EO re ; down, 
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down, become barren and dry, affording 
no ſuſtenance but clouds of duſt. 

The whole courſe of things being thus 
intirely changed between s and the an- 
tients, and the moderns wilcly ſenſible of 
it; we of thisage have diſcovered a ſhorter, 
and more prudent method, to become 
ſcbolars and wits without the fatigue of 
reading or of thinking. The moſt accom- 
pliſhed way of uſing books at preſent is 
twofold : either firſt, to ſerve them as 
ſome men do lords, learn their zitles ex- 
actly, and then brag of their acquain- 
tance, Or ſecondly, which is indeed the 
choicer, the profounder, and politer me- 
thod, to get a thorough inſight into the 
index, by which the whole book is govern- 
ed and turned, like f/hes by the tail. For, 
to enter the palace of learning at the grea: 
gate requires an expence of time and 
forms; therefore men of much haſte and 
little ceremony are content to get in by 
the Sach- door. For, the arts are all in a 
flying march, and therefore more eaſily 
ſubdued by attacking them in the rear. 
Thus phyſicians diſcover the ſtate of the 
whole body by conſulting only what 

comes 
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comes from behind. Thus men catch know- 
ledge by throwing their wiz on the 59, 
 teriors of a book, as boys do ſparrows with 
flinging /a/t upon their rails. Thus hu- 
man lite is beſt underſtood by the wiſe 
man's rule of regarding the end. Thus 
are the ſciences found, like Hercules's 
oxen, by tracing them backwards. Thus 
are old ſciences unravelled like old fockings, 

by beginning at the foot. | 
Beſides all this, the army of the ſciences 
hath been of late, with a world of martial 
diſcipline, drawn into its c/o/e order, ſo 
that a view, or a muſter may be taken of 
it with abundance of expedition. For this 
great bleſſing we are wholly indebted to 
Hliems and abſtracis, in which the noderm 
fathers of learning, like prudent uſurers, 
ſpent their ſweat for the eaſe of us their 
children. For labour is the ſeed of idleneſs, 
and it is the peculiar happineſs of our noble 
age to gather the Fruit. . 
Now the method of growing wiſe, 
learned, and ſublime, having become ſo 
regular an affair, and ſo eſtabliſhed in all 
its forms; the number of writers muſt 
needs have increaſed accordingly, and to 
a a pitch 
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a pitch that has made it of abſolute neceſ- 
ſity for them to interfere continually with 
each other. Beſides, it is reckoned, that 
there is not at this preſent a ſufficient 

uantity of new matter left in nature to 
furniſh and adorn any one particular ſub- 
ject to the extent of a volume, This ! 
am told by a very ſkilful computer, who 
hath given a full demonſtration of it from 
rules of arithmetic. 

This perhaps may be objected againſt. 
by thoſe, who maintain the infinity of 
matter, and therefore will not allow, that 
any ſpecies of it can be exhauſted, For 
anſwer to which, let us examine the no- 
bleſt branch of nodern wit or invention, 
planted and cultivated by the preſent age, 
and which of all others hath born the moſt, 
and the faireſt fruit, For though ſome 
remains of it were left us by the antients, 
yet have not any of thoſe, as I remember, 
been tranſlated or compiled into ſyſtems 
for modern uſe, Therefore we may affirm 
to our own honour, that it hath, in ſome 
ſort, been both invented, and brought to 
a perſeclion by the ſame Sands What I 
mean, 1s that highly celebrated talent 

among 
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among the modern wits, of deducing ſi- 
militudes, alluſions, and applications, ve- 
ry ſurpriſing, agreeable, and appoſite, from 
the pudenda of either ſex, together with 
| their proper uſes. And truly, having 
obſerved how little invention bears an 

vogue, beſides what is derived into theſe 
channels, J have ſometimes had a thought, 
that the happy genius of our age and 
country was prophetically held forth by 
that antient * typical deſcription of the 
Indian pygmies; whoſe flature did not 
exceed above two foot ; ſed quorum puden- 


da craſſa, et ad talos uſque pertingentia. 
Now, I have been very curious to inſpect 


the late productions, wherein the beauties 
of this kind have moſt prominently ap- 
peared; and although this vein hath bled 
ſo freely, and all endeavours have been 
uſed in the power of human breath to 
dilate, extend, and keep it open; like 
the Scythians, + who had a cuſtom, and 
an inſtrument, to blow up the privities of 
their mares, that they might yield the more 
milk: yet I am under an apprehenſion, it 


*Cteſiæ fragm. apud Pha= f Herodot. L. 4. 


tium. 


18 
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is neat growing dry, and paſtall recovery ; 
and that either ſome new fonde of wit 
ſhould, if poſſible, be provided, or elſe, 
that we muſt e' en be content with repe- 
tition here, as well as upon all other occa- 
ſions. ELD 

This will ſtand as an inconteſtable ar- 
gument, that our znodern wits are not to 
reckon upon the infinity of matter for a 
conſtant ſupply. What remains therefore, 
but that our laſt recourſe muſt be had to 
large indexes, and little compendiums 8? 
guotations muſt be plentifully gathered, 
and booked in alphabet; to this end, 
though authors need be little conſulted, 
yet critics, and commentators, and lexi- 
cons carefully muſt. But above all, thoſe 
judicious collectors of bright parts, and 
flowers, and obſervanda's, are to be nicely 
dwelt on, by ſome called the ſeves and 
boulters of learning; though it 1s left un- 
determined, whether they dealt in pears 
or meal; and conſequently, whether we 
are more to value that which paſſed through, 
or what aid behind. 

By theſe mcthods, in a few weeks, 
there ſtarts up many a writer, capable of 


managing 
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managing the profoundeſt, and moſt uni- 
verſal ſubjects. For, what though his 
head be empty, provided his commonplace 
book be full; and if you will bate him but 
the circumſtances of ner hod, and ſtyle, and 
grammar, and invention; allow him but 
the common privileges of tranſcribing 
from others, and digreſling from himſelf, 
as often as he ſhall ſee occaſion; he will 
deſire no more ingredients towards fitting 
up a treatiſe, that ſhall make a very comely 
figure on a bookſeller's ſhelf, there to be 


preſerved neat and clean for a long eterni- 


ty, adorned with the heraldry of its title 
fairly inſcribed on a label; never to be 
thumbed or greaſed by ſtudents, nor 


bound to everlaſting chains of darkneſs in 


a library : but, when the fulneſs of time 
is come, ſhall happily undergo the trial 

of purgatory, in order 70 aſcend the ſky. 
Without theſe allowances, how is it 
poſſible, we modern wits ſhould ever have 
an opportunity to introduce our collecti- 
ons, liſted under ſo many thouſand heads 
of a different nature; for want of which, 
the learned world would be deprived of 
infinite delight, as well as inſtruction, and 
we 
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we ourſelves buried beyond redreſs in an 
inglorious and undiſtinguiſhed oblivion? 

From ſuch elements as theſe, I am alive 
to behold the day, wherein the corpora- 
tion of authors can out-vie all its brethren 
in the guild. A happineſs derived to us 
with a great many others from our Scy- 
thian anceſtors; among whom the number 
of pens was ſo infinite, that the Grecian 
eloquence had no other way of expreſling 
it, than by ſaying, that in the regions, far 
to the north, it was hardly poſſuble for a 
man to travel, the very air was ſo replete 
with feathers. 

The neceſſity of this digreſſion will 
eaſily excuſe the length; and I have choſen 
for it as proper a place as I could readily 
find. If the judicious reader can aſſign 
a fitter, I do here impower him to re- 
move it into any other corner he pleaſes. 
And ſo I return with great alacrity to pur- 
ſue a more important concern, 


* Herodit. L. 4. | 
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SECT. VIII. 
A TALE OF A TUB. 


HE learned Aoliſts maintain the 

original cauſe of all things to be wind, 
from which principle this whole univerſe 
was at firſt produced, and into which it 
muſt at laſt be reſolved ; that the ſame 
breath, which had kindled. and blew 5 
the flame of nature, ſhould one day blow 
It out: 


Dad procul a nobis flectat fortuna gu- 


bernans. 


This is what the adepti underſtand by 
their anima mundi; that is to ſay; the 
pirit, or breath, or wind of the world; 
or, examine the whole ſyſtem by the 
particulars of nature, and you will find it 
not to be diſputed. For whether you 
pleaſe to call the forma infor mans of man 
by the name of ſpiritus, animus, affatys, 
or anima; what are all theſe but ſeveral 
appellations for wind, which is the ruling 
element in every compound, and into 


=D 


1 1 pretenders to inſpiration whatſoever. 


Vor. I. M which 
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which they all reſolve upon their corrup- 
tion? farther, what is li itſelf, but, as it 
is commonly called, the breath of our 
noſtrils? whence it is very jultly obſerved 
by naturaliſts, that wind ſtill continues of 
great emolument in certain myſteries not 
to be named, giving occaſion for thoſe 
happy epithets of 7wrgidus, and inflatus, 
applied either to the enittent, or recipi- 

ent organs. 
By what I have gathered out of antient 
records, I find the compaſs of their doctrine 
took in two and thirty points, wherein it 
would be tedious to be very particular. 
However, a few of their moſt important 
precepts, deducible from it, are by no 
means to be omitted ; among which the 
following maxim was of much weight; 
that ſince wind had the maſter-ſhare, as 
well as operation in every compound, by 
conſequence thoſe beings muſt be of chief 
excellence, wherein that primordium ap- 
pears moſt prominently to abound; and 
therefore nan is in higheſt perfection of 
all created things, as having, by the great 
bounty of philoſophers, been endued with 
three diſtinct anima's or winds, to WR 
10 
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the ſage Qoliſis, with much liberality, 
have added a fourth of equal neceſſity, as 
well as ornament with the other three 
by this quartum principium taking in our 
four corners of the world; which gave 
occaſion to that renownd cabaliſ, + Bum- 
baſtus, of placing the body of man in due 
poſition to the four cardinal points. 

In conſequence of this, their next prin- 
ciple was, that nan brings with him into 
the world a peculiar portion or grain of 
wind, which may be called a quinta eſſen- 
tia, extracted from the other four. This 
quinteſſence i is of a catholic uſe upon all 
emergencies of life, is improvable into all 
arts and ſciences, and may be wonderfully 
refined, as well as enlarged by certain 
methods in education. This, when blow: 
up to its perfection, ought not to be 
covetouſly hoarded up , ſtifled, or hid 
under a buſhel, but 2 communicated 
to mankind. Upon theſe reaſons, and 
others of equal weight, the wiſe 2 oliſts 
affirm the gift of BELCHING to be the 
nobleſt act of a rational creature. To cul- 

+ This is one of the names Cbriſtophorus Theophiraſtus Pa- 
of Paracelſus; he was called need, Bumbaſtus. 
M 2 tlvate 
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tivate which art, and render it more ſer- 
viceable to mankind, they made uſe of 
ſeveral methods. At certain ſeaſons of the 
year, you might behold the prieſts among 
them in vaſt numbers with their || 27:0uhs 
gaping wide enough againſt a florm. At 
other times were to be ſeen ſeveral hun- 
dreds linked together in a circular chain, 
with every man a pair of bellows applicd 
to his neighbour's breech, by which they 
blew up each other to the ſhape and ſize 
of a tun; and for that reaſon, with great 
propriety of ſpeech, did uſually call their 
bodies, their veſſels. When by theſe and 
the like performances they were grown 
ſufficiently replete, they would imme- 
diately depart, and diſembogue, for the 
public good, a plentiful ſhare of their ac- 
quirements into their diſciples chaps. For 
we muſt here obſerve, that all learning 
was eſteemed among them to be com- 
pounded from the ſame principle. Be- 
cauſe, firſt, it is generally affirmed, or 
confeſſed, that learning puffeth men up: 
and ſecondly, they proved it by the fol- 


I This is meant of thoſe up the ſeeds of rebellion, Sc. 
ſeditious preachers, who blow 


lowing 
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lowing ſyllogiſm; words are but wind; 
and learning is nothing but words; ergo, 
learning is nothing but wind. For this 
reaſon the philoſophers among them did 
in their ſchools deliver to their pupils all 
their doctrines and opinions by eructation, 
wherein they had acquired a wonderful 
eloquence, and of incredible variety. But 
the great characteriſtic, by which their 
chief ſages were beſt diſtinguiſhed, was 
a certain poſition of countenance, which 
gave undoubted intelligence to what de- 
oree or proportion the ſpirit agitated the 
inward maſs. For after certain gripings, 
the wind and vapours iſſuing forth, having 
firſt by their turbulence and convulſions 
within cauſed an carthquake in man's little 
world, diſtorted the mouth, bloated the 
cheeks, and gave the eyes a terrible kind 
of relievo. At which junctures, all their 
belches were received for ſacred, the ſourer 
the better, and ſwallowed with infinite 
conſolation by their meager devotees. 
And, to render theſe yet more compleat, 
becauſe the breath of man's lite is in his 
noſtrils, therefore the choiceſt, moſt edity- 
ing, and moſt enlivening he/ches were very 


M 3 wiſely 
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wiſely conveyed through that vehicle, to 

give them a tincture as they paſſed. 
Their gods were the four winds, whom 
they worſhipped, as the ſpirits that per- 
vade and enliven the univerſe, and as 
thoſe from whom alone all i2/piration can 
properly be ſaid to proceed. However, 
the chief of theſe, towhom they perform- 
ed the adoration of * /a7ria, was the al- 
mighty North; an antient deity, whom the 
inhabitants of Megalopolis in Greece had 
likewiſe in the higheſt reverence ; + om- 
nium deorum Boream maxime celebrant. 
This god, though endued with ubiquity, 
was yet ſuppoſed by the profounder Ao/i/ts 
to poſſeſs one peculiar habitation, or (to 
ſpeak in form) a cælum empyreum, where- 
in he was more intimately preſent, This 
was ſituated in a certain region, well 
known to the antient Greeks, by them call- 
ed, Exo7(z, or the land of darkneſs. And 
although many controverſies have ariſen 
upon that matter; yet ſo much is undiſ- 
puted, that, from a region of the Jie de- 
nemination the moſt refined QMoliſis have 
„ arg = L. 8. 
bor- 
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borrowed their original ; from whence 
in every age the zealous among their prieſt- 
hood have brought over their choiceſt i- 
ſpiration, fetching it with their own hands 
from the fountain-head in certain b/adders, 
and diſploding it among the ſectaries in 
all nations, who did, and do, and ever 
will, daily gaſp and pant after it. 
Now, their myſteries and rites were 
performed in this manner. It is well 
known among the learned, that the vir- 
tuoſo's of former ages had a contrivance 
for carrying and preſerving winds in caſks 
or barrels, which was of great aſſiſtance 
upon long ſea voyages; and the loſs of ſo 
uſeful an art at preſent is very much to be 
lamented, although, I know not how, 

with great negligence omitted by * Panci- 
rollus. It was an invention aſcribed to 
Holus himſelf, from whom this ſect is 
denominated, and who, in honour of 
their founder's memory, have to this day 
preſerved great numbers of thoſe barrels, 
whereof they fix one in cach of their tem- 
ples, frſt beating out the top; into this 


* An author who writ De loſt, and of arts invented. 
Artibus perditis, &c, of arts . 


M 4 barrel, 
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barrel, upon ſolemn days, the prieſt en- 
ters; where, having before duly prepared 
himſelf by the methods already deſcribed, 
a ſecret funnel is alſo conveyed from his 
poſteriors to the bottom of the barrel, 
which admits new ſupplies of inſpiration 
from a northern chink or crany. Where- 
upon, you behold him ſwell immediately 
to the ſhape and ſize of his veſſe/. In this 
poſture he diſembogues whole tempeſts 
upon his auditory, as the ſpirit from be- 
neath gives him utterance; which, iſſuing 
ex adytis et penetralibus, is not performed 
without much pain and gripings. And, 
the wind in breaking forth + deals with 
his face as it does with that of the ſea, firſt 
blackening, then wrinkling, and, at laſt, 
burſting it into a foam. It is in this guiſe, 
the ſacred Aoliſt delivers his oracular 
belches to his panting diſciples; of whom, 
ſome are greedily gaping after the ſancti- 
hed breath; others are all the while hymn- 
ing out the praiſes of the vids; and, gently 
wWafted to and fro by their own hum- 
ming, do thus repreſent the ſoft breezes 
of their deities appeaſed. 


This is an exact deſcrip- the face by enthuſiaſtic prea- 
ton of the changes made in chers. 1 It 
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It is from this cuſtom of the prieſts, that 

ſome authors maintain theſe QMoliſis to 
have been very antient in the world. Be- 
cauſe the delivery of their myſteries, 
which I have juſt now mentioned, appears 
exactly the ſame with that of other antient 
oracles, whoſe inſpirations were owing to 
certain ſubterraneous effluviums of wind, 
delivered with the ſame pain to the prieſt, 
and much about the /a-ze influence on the 
people. It is true indeed, that theſe were 
frequently managed and directed by female 
officers, whoſe organs were underſtood 
to be better diſpoſed for the admiſſion of 
thoſe oracular gig, as entering and paſ- 
ſing up through a receptacle of greater 
capacity, and cauſing alſo a pruriency by 
the way, ſuch as, with due management, 
hath been refined from carnal into a ſpiri- 
tual extaſy. And, to ſtrengthen this pro- 
found conjecture, it is farther inſiſted, that 
this cuſtom of * female prieſts is kept up ſtill 
in certain refined colleges of our oder: 
QLoliſts, who are agreed to receive their in- 
ſpiration derived through the receptacle 
aforeſaid, like their anceſtors, the .. 


Quakers, who ſuffer their women to preach and pray. 


And, 
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And, whereas the mind of man, when 
he gives the ſpur and bridle tohis thoughts, 
doth never ſtop, but naturally fallies out 
into both extreams of high and low, of 
good and evil; his firſt flight of fancy 
commonly tranſports him to ideas of what 
is moſt perfect, finiſhed, and exalted ; till 
having ſoared out of his own reach and 
ſight, not well perceiving how near the 
frontiers of heighth and depth border upon 
each other; with the ſame courſe and wing, 
he falls down plum into the loweſt bottom 
of things; like one who travels the ea/ 
into the ue; or like a ſtrait line drawn 
by its own length into a circle. Whether, 
a tincture of malice in our natures makes 
us fond of furniſhing every bright idea 
with its reverſe; or, whether reaſon, re- 
flecting upon the ſum of things, can like 
the ſun ſerve only to enlighten one halt 
of the globe, leaving the other half by 
neceſſity under ſhade and darkneſs; or, 
whether fancy, flying up to the imagina- 
tion of what 1s higheſt and beſt, becomes 
over-ſhort, and ſpent, and weary, and 
ſuddenly falls, like a dead bird of para- 


diſe, to the ground: or whether, * 
A 
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all theſe mrezaphyfical conjectures, I have 
not intirely miſſed the true reaſon; the pro- 
poſition however, which hath ſtood me in 
ſo much circumſtance, is altogether true; 
that, as the moſt uncivilized parts of man- 
kind have ſome way or other climbed up 
into the conception of a god, or ſupreme 
power, ſo _ have ſeldom forgot to 
provide their fears with certain ghaſtly 
notions, which, inſtead of better, have 
ſerved them pretty tolerably for a devil. 
And this proceeding ſeems to be natural 
enough; for it is with men, whoſe imagi- 
nations are lifted up very high, after the 
ſame rate, as with: thoſe, whoſe bodies 
are ſo; that, as they are delighted with 
the advantage of a nearer contemplation 
upwards, ſo they are equally terrified 
with the diſmal proſpect of the precipice 
below. Thus, in the choice of a devil, 
it hath been the uſual method of mankind 
to ſingle out ſome being, either in act, or 
in viſion, which was in moſt antipathy to 
the god they had framed. Thus alſo the 
ſect of Moliſis poſſeſſed themſelves with 
a dread, and horror, and hatred of two 
malignant natures, betwixt whom, and 


the 
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the deities they adored, perpetual enmity 
was eſtabliſhed. The firſt of theſe was 
the * camelion, ſworn foe to inſpiration, 
who in ſcorn devoured large influences of 
their god, without refunding the ſmalleſt 
blaſt by eructation. The other was a huge 
terrible monſter, called Moulinavent, who, 
with four ſtrong arms, waged eternal bat- 
tle with all their divinities, dexterouſly 
turning to avoid their blows, and repay 
them with intereſt, 

Thus furniſhed, and ſet out with gods, 
as well as devils, was the renowned ſect 
of Aoliſts, which makes at this day fo 
illuſtrious a figure in the world, and 
whereof, that polite nation of Lap/anders 
are, beyond all doubt, a moſt authentic 
branch; of whom I therefore cannot, 
without injuſtice, here omit to make 
honourable mention; fince they appear to 
be ſo cloſely allied in point of intereſt, as 
well as inclinations, with their brother 
Aoliſtis among us, as not only to buy 


their winds by wholeſale from the /ame 


* I do not well underſtand following lines, called Moulin 
what the author aims at here, &@ vent, which is the French 
any more than by the terrible name for a windmill. 
monſter, mentioned in the 


mer- 
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merchants, but alſo to retail them after 
the /ame rate and method, and to cuſtom- 
ers much alike. 

Now, whether the ſyſtem here deli- 
vered was wholly compiled by Fach; or, 
as ſome writers believe, rather copied 
from the original at De/phos, with certain 
additions and emendations, ſuited to the 
times and circumſtances; I ſhall not ab- 
ſolutely determine. This I may affirm, 
that Jack gave it at leaſt a new turn, and 
formed it into the ſame dreſs and model, 
as it lies deduced by me. 

I have long ſought after this opportu- 
nity of doing juſtice to a ſociety of men, 
for whom I have a peculiar honour; and 
whoſe opinions, as well as practices, have 
been extremely miſrepreſented, and tra- 
duced, by the malice or ignorance of 
their adverſaries. For, I think it one of 
the greateſt, and beſt of human actions to 
remove prejudices, and place things in 
their trueſt and faireſt light; which 1 
therefore boldly undertake, without any 
regards of my own, beſide the conſcience, 
the honour, and the thanks. | 


SECT, 
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A digreſſion concerning the original, the 
ie, and improvement of madnels in a 


commonwealth, 
N OR ſhall it any ways detract from 
the juſt reputation of this famous 
ſect, that its riſe and inſtitution are owing 
toſuch an author, as I have deſcribed Fack 
to be; a perſon whole intellectuals were 
overturned, and his brain ſhaken out of 
its natural poſition; which we commonly 
ſuppoſe to be a diſtemper, and call by the 
name of »adneſs or phrenzy. For, if we 
take a ſurvey of the greateſt actions, that 
have been performed in the world under 
the influence of fingle men; which are, 
the eſtabliſhment of new empires by conqueſt ; 
tbe advance and progreſs of new ſchemes in 
Philoſophy; and the contriving, as well as 
the propagating of new religions 3 we ſhall 
find the authors of them all to have been 
perſons, whoſe natural reaſon had admit- 
ted great revolutions from their diet, their 
education, the prevalency of ſome certain. 
temper, together with the particular in- 
fluence 


* 
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fluence of air and climate. Beſides, there 
is ſomething individual in human minds, 
that eaſily kindles at the accidental ap- 
proach and colliſion of certain circum- 
ſtances, which, though of paultry and 
mean appearance, do often flame out into 
the greateſt emergencies of life. For, 
oreat turns are not always given by ſtrong 
hands, but by lucky adaption, and at 
proper ſeaſons; and it 1s of no import, 
where the fire was kindled, if the vapour 
has once got up into the brain. For, the 
upper region of man is furniſhed like the 
middle region of the air; the materials are 
formed from cauſes of the wideſt difference, 
yet produce at laſt the ſame ſubſtance and 
effect. Miſts ariſe from the earth, ſteams 
from dunghils, exhalations from the ſea, 
and ſmoke from fire; yet all clouds are 
the ſame in compoſition, as well as conſe- 
quences; and the fumes iſſuing from a 
Jakes will furniſh as comely and uſeful a 
vapour, as incenſe from an altar. Thus 


far, I ſuppoſe, will eaſily be granted me; 


and then it will follow, that as the face 


of nature never produces rain, but when 
it is over-caft and diſturbed, ſo human 
under- 
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underſtanding, ſeated in the brain, muſt 
be troubled and overſpread by vapours, 
aſcending from the lower faculties to 
water the invention, and render it fruitful, 
Now, although theſe vapours (as it hath 
been already ſaid) are of as various original, 
as thoſe of the ſkies; yet the crops they 
produce, differ both in kind and degree, 
meerly according to the foil. I will pro- 
duce two inſtances to prove and explain, 
what I am now advancing. 

* A certain great prince raiſed a mighty 
army, filled his coffers with infinite trea- 
ſures, provided an invincible fleet, and 
all this, without giving the leaſt part of 
his deſign to his greateſt miniſters, or his 
neareſt favourites. Immediately the whole 
world was alarmed; the neighbouring 
crowns in trembling expectations, towards 
what point the ſtorm would burſt; the 
ſmall politicians every where forming pro- 
found conjectures. Some believed, he had 
laid a ſcheme for univerſal monarchy; 
others, after much inſight, determined 
the matter to be a proje& for pulling 
down the pope, and ſetting up the reform- 

* This was Harry the Great of France. 7 
e 
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ed religion, which had once been his own. 
Some again, of a deeper ſagacity, ſent him 
into Aſia to ſubdue the Turk, and reco- 
ver Paleſtine. In the midſt of all theſe 
projects and preparations, a certain * ſlate- 
ſurgeon, gathering the nature of the diſ- 
eaſe by theſe Yymptoms, attempted the 
cure, at one blow performed the operati- 
on, broke the bag, and out flew the va- 
pour; nor did any thing want to render 
it a compleat remedy, only, that the 
prince unfortunately happened to die in 
the performance. Now is the reader ex- 
ceeding curious to learn, from whence 
this vapour took its riſe, which had ſo long 
ſet the nations at a gaze, what ſecret wheel, 
what hidden ſpring could put into motion 
ſo wonderful an engine. It was after- 
wards. diſcovered, that the movement of 
this whole machine had been directed by 
an abſent female, whoſe eyes had raiſed a 
protuberancy, and before emiſſion ſhe was 
removed into an enemy's country. What 
ſhould an unhappy prince do in ſuch tick- 


liſh circumſtances as theſe? he tried in 


* Ravillac, who ſtabbed Henry the Grgat in. his coach. 
Vo I. I. N vain 
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vain the poet's never-failing receipt of cor- 
fora queque; for, 


Idque petit corpus mens, unde eft ſaucia 

amore; 
Unde feritur, eo tendit, geſtitque coire. 
Lucr. 


Having to no purpoſe uſed all peaceable 
endeavours, the collected part of the ſenen, 
raiſed and inflamed, became aduſt, con- 
verted to choler, turned head upon the 
ſpinal duct, and aſcended to the brain: 
the very ſame principle, that influences a 
bully to break the windows of a whore, 
who has jilted him, naturally ftirs up a 
great prince to raiſe mighty armies, and 
dream of nothing but ſieges, battles, and 


victories. 


Fa — Teterrima bells 


Cauſa 


The other * inſtance is, what I have 
read ſomewhere in a very antient author of 
a mighty king, who, for the ſpace of 
above thirty years, amuſed himſelf to take, 


* This is meant of the preſent French king, Lewis XIV. 4 
anc 
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and loſe towns; beat armies, and be beat- 
en; drive princes out of their dominions ; 
fright children from their bread and butter; 
burn, lay waſte, plunder, dragoon, maſ- 
ſacre ſubject and ſtranger, friend and foe, 
male and female. It is recorded, that the 
philoſophers of each country were in grave 
diſpute upon cauſes natural, moral, and 
political, to find out where they ſhould 
aſſign an original ſolution of this pheno- 
menon. At laſt, the vapour or ſpirit, 
which animated the hero's brain, being 
in perpetual circulation, ſeized upon that 
region of the human body ſo renowned 
for furniſhing the + 27beta occidentalis, 
and gathering there into a tumor, left the 
reſt of the world for that time in peace. 
Of ſuch mighty conſequence it is, where 
thoſe exhalations fix; and of ſo little, 
from whence they proceed. The ſame 
ſpirits, which in their ſuperior progreſs 
would conquer a kingdom, deſcending 
upon the anus, conclude in a fi/tula. 


+ Paracelſus, who was ſo ed zibeta occidentalis, or weſt- 
famous for chymiſtry, tried ern civet, the back parts of 
an experiment upon human man (acording to his divi- 
excrement, to make a perfume ſion mentioned by the author, 
of it; which, when he had page 163.) being the we/?. 
brought to perfection, he call- 


N 2 Let 
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Let us next examine the great introdu- 
cers of new ſchemes in philoſophy, and 
ſearch till we can find, from what faculty 
of the ſoul the diſpoſition ariſes in mortal 
man of taking it into his head to advance 
new ſyſtems, with ſuch an eager zeal, in 
things agreed on all hands impoſſible to be 
known: from what ſeeds this diſpoſition 
ſprings, and to what quality of human 
nature theſe grand innovators have been 
indebted for their number of diſciples. 
Becauſe it is plain, that ſeveral of the chief 
among them, both antient and modern, 
were uſually miſtaken by their adverſaries, 
and indeed by all, except their own fol- 
lowers, to have been perſons crazed, or 
out of their wits; having generally pro- 
ceeded in the common courſe of their 
words and actions by a method very dif- 
ferent from the vulgar dictates of unrefined 
reaſon; agreeing for the moſt part in their 
ſeveral models with their preſent undoubt- 
ed ſucceſſors in the academy of modern 
Bedlam (whoſe merits and principles I ſhall 
farther examine in due place.) Of this kind 
were Epicurus, Diogenes, Apollonius, Lu- 
cretius, Paracelſus, Des Cartes, and 0- 

| " thers ; 
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thers; who, if they were now in the world, 

tied faſt and ſeparate from their follow: 
ers, would. in this our undiſtinguiſhing 
age, incur manifeſt danger of phlebotomy, 
and whips, and chains, and dark chambers, 
and raw. For, what man in the natu- 
ral ſtate, or cpurſe of thinking, did ever 
conceive it in his power to reduce the no- 
tions of all mankind exactly to the ſame 


length, and breadth, and heighth of his 
own? yet, this is the firſt humble and 
civil deſign of all innovators in the em- 


pire of reaſon. Epicurus modeſtly hoped, 
that one time or other a certain fortuitous 
concourſe of all men's opinions, after per- 
petual juſtlings, the ſharp with the ſmooth, 
the light and the heavy, the round and the 
quare, would by certain cliuaminaà unite 
in the notions of atoms and void, as theſe 
did in the originals of all things. Carte fi- 
1s reckoned to ſee, before Sq died, the 
ſentiments of all philoſophers, like ſo many 
leſſer ſtars in his romantic ſyſtem, wrap- 
ped and drawn within his own wortex. 
Now, I would gladly be informed, how 
it is poſſible to account for ſuch imagina- 
tions as theſe in particular men, without 
N 3 recourſe 
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recourſe to my phenomenon of vapours, 
aſcending from the lower faculties to over- 
ſhadow the brain, and there diſtilling into 
conceptions, for which the narrownels of 
our mother tongue has not yet aſſigned 
any other name, beſides that of »adne/s 
or phrenzy. Let us therefore now con- 
jecture, how it comes to paſs, that none 
of theſe great preſcribers do ever fail pro- 
viding themſelves and their notions with a 
number of implicite diſciples. And, I 
think, the reaſon is eaſy to be aſſigned: 
for, there is a peculiar fring in the har- 
mony of human underſtanding, which in 
ſeveral individuals is exactly of the ſame 
tuning, This if you can dexterouſly ſcrew 
up to its right key, and then ſtrike gently 
upon it; whenever you have the good 
fortune to light among thoſe of the ſame 
pitch, they will, by a ſecret neceſſary 
ſympathy, ſtrike exactly at the ſame time. 
And, in this one circumſtance lies all the 
{kill or luck of the matter; for if you 
chance to jar the ſtring among thoſe, who 
are either above or below your own 
heighth, inſtead of ſubſcribing to your doc- 
trine, they will tie you faſt, call you 
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mad, and feed you with bread and water. 
It is therefore a point of the niceſt conduct 
to diſtinguiſh and adapt this noble talent 
with reſpe& to the differences of perſons 
and of times. Cicero underſtood this very 
well, when writing to a friend in England, 
with a caution, among other matters, to 
beware of being cheated by our hackney- 
coachmen (who, it ſeems, in thoſe days 
were as errant raſcals as they are now) has 
theſe remarkable words: E quod gau- 
deas te in iſta loca veniſſe, ubi aliquid ſa- 
pere viderert. For, to ſpeak a bold truth, 
it is a fatal miſcarriage ſo ill to order affairs, 
as to paſs for a fool in one company, when 
in another you might be treated as a Philo- 
/opher. Which I defire ſone certain gentle- 
men of my acquaintance to lay up in their 
hearts, as a very ſeaſonable innuendo. 
This, indeed, was the fatal miſtake of 
that worthy gentleman, my moſt 1 ingeni- 
ous friend, Mr. Wotton: a perſon, in ap- 
pearance, ordained for great deſigns, as 
well as performances; whether you will 
conſider his notions or his /ooks, ſurely no 
man ever advanced into the public with 


* Epiſt. ad Fam. Trebatio. 
N 4 fitter 
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fitter qualifications of body and mind ſor 
the propagation of a new religion. Oh, had 
thoſe happy talents, miſapplied tovain phi- 
loſophy, been turned into their proper chan- 
nels of dreams and viſions, where diftortion 
of mind and countenance are of ſuch ſove- 
reign uſe; the baſe detracting world would 
not then have dared to report, that ſome- 
thing is amiſs, that his brain hath under- 
gone an unlucky ſhake ; which even his 
brother znoderniſis themſelves, like un- 
grates, do whiſper ſo loud, that it reaches up 
to the very garret I am now writing in. 
Laſtly, whoſoever pleaſes to look into 
the fountains of enthuſiaſim, from whence 
in all ages have eternally proceeded ſuch 
fattening ftreams, will find the ſpring 
head to have been as troubled and muddy 
as the current: of ſuch great emolument 
is a tincture of this vapour, which the 
world calls nadneſs, that without its help 
the world would not only be deprived of 
thoſe two great bleſſings, conqueſis and 
[yftems, but even all mankind would unhap- 
pily be reduced to the ſame belief in things 
inviſible. Now, the former poſtulatum 
being held, that it is of no import from 


what 
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what originals this vapour proceeds, but 
either in what angles it ſtrikes and ſpreads 
over the underſtanding, or upon what 
ſpecies of brain it aſcends; it will be a 
very delicate point to cut the feather, and 
divide the ſeveral reaſons to a nice and cu- 
rious reader, how this numerical difference 
in the brain-can produce effects of ſo vaſt a 
difference from the ſame vapour, as to be 
the ſole point of individuation between 
Alexander the Great, Fack of Leyden, and 
Monſieur Des Cartes. The preſent argu- 
ment is the moſt abſtracted, that ever I 
engaged in ; it ſtrains my faculties to their 
higheſt ſtretch: and I deſire the reader to 
attend with utmoſt perpenſity; for I now 
proceed to unravel this knotty point. 


+ There is in mankind, a certain * 
$$ 909 © 0 00 9» 


| * * * * 
Hic multa * * ** * 


defiderantur. &» 9 * 1 


92 And this I take to be a 
clear ſolution of the matter. 


+ Here is another defect in worth a ſolution; and it were 
the manuſcript ; but I think well if all metaphyſical cob- 
the author did wiſely, and web problems were no other- 
that the matter, which thus wile anſwered. 
{trained his faculties, was not 


Having 
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Having therefore ſo narrowly paſſed 
through this intricate difficulty, the read- 
er will, I am ſure, agree with me in the 
- concluſion ; that if the 9z0derns mean by 
madneſs only a diſturbance or tranſpoſi- 
tion of the brain, by force of certain va- 
pours iſſuing up from the lower faculties; 
then has this nadneſe been the parent of 
all thoſe mighty revolutions, that have 
happened in empire, in philoſophy, and in 
religion. For, the brain, in its natural 
fs and ſtate of ſerenity, diſpoſeth its 
owner to paſs his life in the common forms 
without any thoughts of ſubduing multi- 
tudes to his own power, his reaſons, or his 
viſions; and the more he ſhapes his un- 
_ derſtanding by the pattern of human learn- 
ing, the leſs he is inclined to form parties 
after his particular notions; becauſe that 
inſtructs him in his private infirmities, as 
well as in the ſtubborn ignorance of the 
people. But when a man's fancy gets 
aſtride on his reaſon; when imagination is 
at cufts with the ſenſes; and common un- 
derſtanding, as well as common ſenſe, 1s 
kicked out of doors; the firſt proſelyte he 
makes, is himſelf; and when that is once 

compaſſed, 
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compaſſed, the difficulty is not ſo great in 


bringing over others; a ſtrong deluſion 
always operating from without, as vigo- 
rouſly as from within. For cant and viſion 
are to the ear and the eye the ſame, that 
tickling is to the touch. Thoſe entertain- 
ments and pleaſures we moſt value in life, 
are ſuch as dupe and play the wag with 
the ſenſes. For, if we take an examina- 
tion of what is generally underſtood by hap- 
pineſs, as it has reſpect either to the under- 
ſtanding or the ſenſes, we ſhall find all 
its properties and adjuncts will herd under 
this ſhort definition: that, if it a perpetual 
poſſeſſion of being well deceived. And firſt, 
with relation to the mind or underſtand- 
ing, it is manfeſt, what mighty advan- 
tages fiction has over truth; and the rea- 
ſon is juſt at our elbow, becauſe imagina- 
tion can build nobler ſcenes, and produce 
more wonderful revolutions, than fortune 
or nature will be at expence to furniſh. 
Nor is mankind ſo much to blame in his 
choice thus determining him, if we con- 
ſider that the debate merely lies between 
things paſt, and things conceived: and fo 
the queſtion is only this; whether _ 
| that 
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that have place in the imagination, may 
not as properly be ſaid to exiſt, as thoſe 
that are ſeated in the nemory; which may 
be juſtly held in the athrmative, and very 
much to the advantage of the former, ſince 
this is acknowledged to be the womb of 
things, and the other allowed to be no 
more than the grave. Again, if we take 
this definition of happineſs, and examine 
it with reference to the ſenſes, it will be 
acknowledged wonderfully adapt. How 
fading and inſipid do all objects accoſt us 
that are not conveyed in the vehicle of de- 
luſion] how ſhrunk is every thing, as it 
appears in the glaſs of nature! fo that if it 
were not for the aſſiſtance of artificial 
mediums, falſe lights, retracted angles, 
varniſh and tinſel; there would be a 
mighty level in the felicity and enjoyments 
of mortal men. If this were ſeriouſly con- 
ſidered by the world, as I have a certain 
reaſon to ſuſpect it hardly will, men would 
no longer reckon among their high points 
of wiſdom the art of expoſing weak fades, 
and publiſhing infirmities ; an employ- 
ment, in my opinion, neither better nor 
worle than that of unmaſting, . . 

think, 
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think, has never been allowed fair uſage, 
either in the word, or the play-hou/e. 

In the proportion that credulity is a 
more peaceful poſſeſſion of the mind, than 
curioſity ; ſo far preferable is that wiſdom, 
which converſes about the ſurface, to that 
pretended philoſophy, which enters into 
the depth of things, and then comes 
gravely back with-informations and diſco- 
veries, that in the inſide they are good for 
nothing. The two ſenſes, to which all 
objects firſt addreſs themſelves, are the 
ſight and the touch; theſe never examine 
farther than the colour, the ſhape, the 
ſire, and whatever other qualities dwell, 
or are drawn by art upon the outward of 
bodies; and then comes reaſon officiouſſy 
with tools for cutting, and opening, and 
mangling, and piercing, offering to de- 
monſtrate, that they are not of the ſame 
conſiſtence quite through. Now I take 
all this to be the laſt degree of perverting 
nature; one of whoſe eternal laws it 1s, 
to put her beſt furniture forward. And 
therefore, in order to fave the charges of 
all ſuch expenſive anatomy for the time to 
come, I do here think fit to inform the 

reader, 
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reader, that in ſuch concluſions as theſe, 
reaſon is certainly in the right; and that 
in moſt corporeal beings, which have fal- 
len under my cognizance, the ouzfide hath 
been infinitely preferable to the i: where- 
of I have been farther convinced from 
ſome late experiments. Laſt week I faw 
a woman flayed, and you will hardly be- 
lieve, how much it altered her perſon for 
the worſe. Yeſterday I ordered the car- 
caſe of a beau to be ſtripped in my pre- 
ſence ; when we were all amazed to find 
ſo many unſuſpected faults under one ſuit 
of cloaths. Then I laid open his brain, 
his heart, and his ſpleen: but I plainly 
perceived at every operation, that the far- 
ther we proceeded, we found the defects in- 
creaſe upon us in number and bulk: from 
all which, I juſtly formed this concluſion 
to myſelf; that whatever philoſopher or 
projector can find out an art to folder and 
patch up the flaws and imperfections of 
nature, will deſerve much better of man- 
kind, and teach us a more uſeful ſcience, 
than that ſo much in preſent eſteem, of 


widening and expoſing them, like him, 


who held anatomy to be the ultimate m 
8 0 
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of phyfic. And he, whoſe fortunes and 
diſpoſitions have placed him in a con- 
venient ſtation to enjoy the fruits of this 
noble art; he that can with Epicurus con- 
tent his ideas with the filius and images, that 
fly off upon his ſenſes from the /uperficies of 
things; ſuch a man, truly wiſe, creams 
off nature, leaving the ſour and the dregs 
for philoſophy and reaſon to lap up. This 
is the ſublime and refined point of felicity, 
called, the poſſeſſion of being well deceived, 
the ſerene peaceful ſtate of being a fool 
among knaves. 

But to return to madneſs. It 1s certain, 
that according to the ſyſtem I have above 
deduced, every ſpecies thereof proceeds 
from a redundancy of Vapours therefore, 
as ſome kinds of phrenzy give double 
ſtrength to the finews, ſo there are of other 
ſpecies, which add vigour, and life, and 
ſpirit to the brain: now, it uſually hap- 
pens, that theſe active ſpirits, getting poſ- 
ſeſſion of the brain, reſemble thoſe that 
haunt other waſt and empty dwellings, 
which for want of buſineſs either vaniſh, 
and carry away a piece of the houſe, or 


elſe wy at home and fling it all out of the 


windows. 
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windows. By which are myſtically diſ- 
played the two principal branches of -:ad- 
neſs, and which ſome philoſophers, not 
conſidering ſo well as I, have miſtaken to 
be different in their cauſes, overhaſtily aſ- 
ſigning the firſt to deficiency, and the o- 
ther to redundance. 
I think it therefore manifeſt, from what 
I have here advanced, that the main point 
of ſkill and addreſs is to furniſh employment 
for this redundancy of vapour, and pru- 
dently to adjuſt the ſeaſon of it ; by which 
means it may certainly become of cardinal 
and catholic emolument in a common- 
wealth. Thus one man chuſing a proper 
juncture, leaps into a gulph, from thence 
proceeds a hero, and is called the ſaver of 
his country ; another atchieves the ſame 
enterprize, but, unluckily timing it, has 
left the brand of nadneſs fixed as a re- 
proach upon his memory; upon ſo nice a 
diſtinction are we taught to repeat the 
name of Curtius with reverence and love; 
that of Einpedocles with hatred and con- 
tempt. Thus alſo it is uſually conceived, 
that the elder Brutus only perſonated the 
fool and mad-man for the good of the 
public; 
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public; but this was nothing elſe, than 
a redundancy of the ſame vapour long 
miſapplied, called by the Latins, Inge- 
num par negotiis; or, to trantlate it as 
nearly as I can, a ſort of phrenzy, never in 
| its right element, till you take it up in the 
buſineſs of the ſtate. | 
Upon all which, and many other rea- 
ſons of equal weight, though not equally 
curious, I do here gladly embrace an op- 
portunity I have long ſought for, of recom- 
mending it as a very noble undertaking 
to Sir Edward Seymour, Sir Chriſtopher 
Muſgrave, Sir John Bowls, John How 
Elq; and other patriots concerned, that 
they would move for leave to bring in a 
bill for appointing commiſſioners to in- 
ſpect into Bedlam, and the parts adjacent; 
who ſhall be impowered to ſend for per- 


ons, papers, and records; to examine in- 


ſtudent and profeſſor ; to obſerve with 
utmoſt exactneſs their ſeveral diſpoſitions 
and behaviour; by which means, duly 


they might produce admirable inſtruments 
* Tacit; 


Yai: L O for 


to the merits and qualifications of every 


diſtinguiſhing and adapting their talents, 
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for the ſeveral offices in a ſtate, + * * * 
* * civil and military; proceeding in ſuch 
methods as I ſhall here humbly propoſe. 
And, I hope the gentle reader will give 
ſome allowance to my great ſolicitudes iu 
this important affair, upon account of the 
high eſteem I have born that honourable 
ſociety, whereof I had ſome time the hap- 
pineſs to be an unworthy member. 

Is any ſtudent tearing his ſtraw in piece- WM 
meal, ſwearing and blaſpheming, biting 
his grate, foaming at the mouth, and emp- 
tying his piſſpot in the ſpectator's faces? 
let the right worſhiptul the comsmi ſſioner. 
of inſpection give him a regiment of dra- 

ns, and ſend him into Flanders among MW 
the 72/2. Is another eternally talking, ſput- 
tering, gaping, bawling in a ſound with- 
out period or article? what wonderful 
talents are here miſlaid! let him be fur- 
niſhed immediately with a green bag and 
papers, and * three pence in his pocket, 
and away with him to J/eftminfter-Hall. 
You will find a third gravely taking the 
dimenſions of his kennel; a perſon of 


+ Eccleſiaſtical. of the inns of court to Ve- 


* A lawyer's coach-hire, min/ter, 
when four together, from any 


foreſight 
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foreſight and inſight, though kept quite 
in the dark; for why, like Moſes, ecce * 
cornuta erat ejus facies. He walks duly 
in one pace, intreats your penny with due 
gravity and ceremony; talks much of hard 
times, and taxes, and the whore of Baby- 
hon; bars up the wooden window of his 
cell conſtantly at eight a-clock : dreams 
of fire, and ſhop-lifters, and court-cuſto- 
mers, and privileged places. Now, what 
a figure would all theſe acquirements 
amount to, if the owner were ſent into the 
city among his brethren | Behold a fourth, 
in much and deep converſation with him- 
ſelf, biting his thumbs at proper junctures; 
his countenance checkered with buſineſs 
and deſign; ſometimes walking very faſt, 
with his eyes nailed to a paper that he 
holds in his hands: a great faver of time, 
ſomewhat thick of hearing, very ſhort of 
ſight, but more of memory : a man ever 
in haſte, a great hatcher and breeder of 
buſineſs, and excellent at the famous art 
of whiſpering nothing : a huge idolater of 
monoſyllables and procraſtination ; ſo 


* Cornutus is either horned Moſes is deſctibed in the vul- 
or ſhining, and by this term gar Latin of the bible. 
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ready to give his word to every body, that 


he never keeps it: one that has forgot the 
common meaning of words, but an admi- 
rable retainer of the ſoumd : extremely 
ſubject to the /oo/2ne/s, for his occaſions are 
perpetually ca/ling him away. It you ap- 
proach his grate in his familiar intervals ; 
Sir, lays he, give me a penny, and I ll fing 
you a ſong : but give me the penny firſt. 
(Hence comes the common ſaying, and 
commoner practice, of parting with money 
for a ſong.) What a compleat ſyſtem of 
court ſkill is here deſcribed in every branch 
of it, and all utterly loſt with wrong ap- 
plication! Accoſt the hole of another ken- 
nel (firſt ſtopping your noſe) you will be- 
hold a ſurly, gloomy, naſty, ſlovenly mor- 
tal, raking in his own dung, and dabbling 
in his urine, The beſt part of his diet is 
the reverſion of his own ordure, which, 
expiring into ſteams, whirls perpetually 
about, and at laſt re-infunds, His com- 
plexion is of a dirty yellow, with a thin 
ſcattered beard, exactly agreeable to that 
of his diet upon its firſt declination; like 
other inſects, who having their birth and 
education in an excrement, from thence 


borrow 
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borrow their colour and their ſmell. The 


ſtudent of this apartment is very ſparing of 


his words, but ſomewhat over-liberal of 


his breath; he holds his hand out ready 


to receive your penny, and immediately 
upon receipt withdraws to his former oc- 
cupations. Now, is it not amazing to 
think, the ſociety of Z/arwick-lane ſhould 
have no more concern for the recovery of 
ſo uſeful a member, who, if one may 
judge from theſe appearances, would be- 
come the greateſt ornament to that illuſ- 
trious body? Another ſtudent ſtruts up 
fiercely to your teeth, puthng with his 
lips, half ſqueeſing out his eyes, and very 
graciouſly holds you out his hand to kits. 
The feeper deſires you not to be afraid of 
this profeſſor, for he will do you no hurt : 
to him alone is allowed the liberty of the 
anti-chamber, and the orator of the place 
gives you to underſtand, that this ſolemn 
perſon is a gaylor run mad with pride. 
This conſiderable ſtudent is adorned with 
many other qualities, upon which at pre- 
ſent I ſhall not farther enlarge. 4 Hark 


+ I cannot conjecture what though it is capable of more 
the author means here, or than one interpretation. 
how this chaſm could be filled, 
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in your ear I am ſtrangely miſtaken, 
if all his addreſs, his motions, and his airs 
would not then be very natural, and in 
their proper element. 

I ſhall not deſcend ſo minutely, as to 
inſiſt upon the vaſt number of beaux, fidlers, 
Poets, and politicians, that the world might 
recover by ſuch a reformation: but what 
is more material, beſides the clear gain 
redounding to the commonwealth by ſo 
large an acquiſition of perſons to employ, 
whoſe talents and acquirements, if I may 
be ſo bold to affirm it, are now buried, or 
at leaſt miſapplied; ; it would be a mighty 
advantage accruing to the public from 
this enquiry, that all theſe would very 
much excel, and arrive at great perfection 
in their fveral kinds; which, I think, is 
manifeſt from what I have already ſhewn, 
and ſhall inforce by this one plain inſtance; 
that, even I myſelf, the author of theſe 
momentous truths, am a perſon, whoſe 
imaginations are hard-mouthed and ex- 
ceedingly diſpoſed to run away with his 
reaſon, which I have obſerved from long 
experience to be a very light rider, and 
cally ſhaken off; upon which account, 


my 
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my friends will never truſt me alone, with- 
out a ſolemn promiſe to vent my ſpecula- 
tions in this, or the like manner, for the 
univerſal benefit of human kind; which 
perhaps the gentle, courteous, and candid 
reader, brimful of that nodern charity and 
tenderneſs uſually annexed to his office, 


will be very hardly perfuaded to believe. 


SE Ci. 
A FURTHER DIGRESSIONE#, 


T is an unanſwerable argument of a 

very refined age, the wonderful civili- 
ties that have paſſed of late years between 
the nation of authors, and that of readers. 
There can hardly + pop out a play, a paun- 
pblet, or a poem, without a preface full 
of acknowledgment to the world for the 
general reception and applauſe they have 
given it, which the lord knows where, or 
when, or how, or from whom it received. 


* This ſection has in for- for making the title correſpond 


mer editions been intitled, 4 
Tale of a Tub; but the tale 
not being continued till Sec- 


tion XI. and this being only 


a further digreſſion, no apolo- 
gy can be thought neceſſary 


with the contents. 

+ This is literally true, as 
we may obſerve” in the pre- 
faces to moſt plays, poems, 
Oc. 
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In due deference to ſo laudable a cuſtom, 
I do here return my humble thanks to his 
majeſty, and both houſes of parliameut; 
to the lords of the king's moſt honourable 


privy- council; to the reverend the jzdges ; 


to the clergy, and gentry, and yeomanry of 
this land : but in a more eſpecial manner, 
to my worthy brethren and friends at 
Will's coffee-houſe, and Greſham-college, 
and Harwick-lane, and Moor-fields, and 
Seotland-yard, and Weſiminſter-hall, and 
Guild-hall: in ſhort, to all inhabitants 
and retainers whatſoever, either in court, 
or church, or camp, or city, or country; 
for their generous and univerſal acceptance 
of this divine treatiſe, I accept their ap- 
probation and good opinion with extreme 
gratitude, and, to the utmoſt of my poor 
capacity, ſhall take hold of all opportuni- 
ties to return the obligation. 

I am alfo happy, that fate has flung me 


into ſo bleſſed an age for the mutual felici- 


ty of bookſellers and authors, whom I may 


ſafely affirm to be at this day the two only 
ſatisfied parties in England. Aſk an author 
how his laſt piece hath ſucceeded : why, 
truly, be thanks his ſtars, the world has 
been 
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been very favourable, and he has not the 
leaf reaſon to complain: and yet, by G 
he writ it in a week at bits and ſtarts, when 
he could ſteal an hour from his urgent af 
fairs; as it is a hundred to one, you may 
ſee farther in the preface, to which he re- 
fers you; and. for the reſt to the bookſel- 
ler. There you go as a cuſtomer, and 
make the ſame queſtion : he blefſes his God 
the thing tales wonder fully, be is juſt print- 
ing the ſecond edition, and has but three 
left in his ſhop. You beat down the price; 
Sir, we ſhall not differ; and, in hopes of 
your cuſtom another time, lets you have 
it as reaſonable as you pleaſe; and, pray 
ſend as many of your acquaintance as you 
will, T ſhall upon your account furniſh them 
all at the ſame rate. 5 
Now, it is not well enough conſidered, 
to what accidents and occaſions the world 
is indebted for the greateſt part of thoſe 
noble writings, which hourly ſtart up to 

entertain it. If it were not for a rainy day, 
a drunken vigil, a fit of the ſpleen, a courſe 
of phyfic, a ſleepy ſunday, an ill run at 
dice, a long taylor's bill, a beggar 's purſe, 
a factious head, a hot fun, coſtive diet, 
Vo I. I. FP want 
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want of books, and a juſt contempt of learn- 
ing: but for theſe events, I fay, and ſome 
others too long to recite (eſpecially a pru- 
dent neglect of taking brimſtone inwardly) 
I doubt, the number of authors, and of 
Writings, would dwindle away to a degree 
moſt woful to behold. To confirm this 
opinion hear the words of the famous 
Troglodyte philoſopher : It is certain (ſaid 
he) /ome grains of folly are of courſe an- 
nexed as part of the compoſition of human 
nature, only the choice is left us, whether 
we pleaſe to wear them inlaid or emboſled : 
and we need not go very far to ſeek how 
that is uſually determined, when we re- 
member, it is with human faculties as 
with liquors, the lighteſt will be ever at 
the top. : 
There is in this famous iſland of Britain 
a certain paultry /cribler, very voluminous, 
whoſe character the reader cannot wholly 
be a ſtranger to. He deals in a pernicious 
kind of writings, called ſecond parts, and 
uſually paſſes under the name of he au- 
zhor of the firſt. I eaſily foreſee, that as 
ſoon as I lay down my pen, this nimble 
operator will have ſtolen it, and treat me 
| as 
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as inhumanly as he hath already done Dr. 
Blackmore, Leſtrange, and many others, 
who ſhall here be nameleſs; I therefore 
fly for juſtice and relief into the hands of 
that great rectiſier of ſaddles *, and lover 
of mankind, Dr. Bentley, begging he will 
take this enormous grievance into his moſt 
modern confideration : and if it ſhould ſo 


happen, that the furniture of an aſs, in 


the ſhape of a /econd part, mult for my fins 
be clapped by a miſtake upon my back, 
that he will immediately pleaſe, in the pre- 
ſence of the world, to lighten me of the 
burthen, and take it home to his own houſe, 
till the true beaſt thinks fit to call for it. 
In the mean time I do here give this 
public notice, that my reſolutions are to 
circumſcribe within this diſcourſe the 
whole ſtock of matter, IJ have been ſo 
many years providing. Since my vein is 
once opened, I am content to exhauſt it 


all at a running, for the peculiar advan- 


tage of my dear country, and for the uni- 
verſal benefit of mankind. Therefore hoſ- 
pitably conſidering the number of my 


* Alluding to the trite phraſe, place the ſadd's on the 
right horſe, | | | 
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gueſts, they ſhall have my whole enter- 


tainment at a meal; and I ſcorn to ſet u 
the leavings in the cupboard. What the 
gueſts cannot eat, may be given to the 
Poor; and the dogs under the table may 
gnaw the bones. This I underſtand for a 
more generous procceding, than to turn 
the company's ſtomach by inviting them 
again to morrow to a ſcurvy meal of 
ſeraps. 

I the reader fairly conſiders the ſtrength 
of what I have advanced in the foregoing 
ſection, I am convinced it will produce a 
wonderful revolution in his notions and 
opinions ; and he will be abundantly bet- 
ter prepared to receive and to reliſh the 
concluding part of this miraculous treatiſe. 
Readers may be divided into three claſſes, 
the /uperficial, the ignorant, and the learn- 
ed: and I have with much felicity fitted 
my pen to the genius and advantage of 
each. The faperficial reader will be 
ſtran gely provoked to laughter ; which 
clears the breaft and the lungs, is fovercign 


By dogs, the author means in his digreſſion upon critics. 
common injudicious critics, page 103. | 
as he explains it himſelf before ; 


againſt 
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againſt the ſpleen, and the moſt innocent 
of all diuretics. The ignorant reader, be- 


tween whom and the former the diſtinction 
is extremely nice, will find himſelf diſ- 
poſed to flare; which is an admirable 
remedy for ill eyes, ſerves to raiſe and en- 
liven the ſpirits, and wonderfully helps 
perſpiration. But the reader truly learn- 
ed, chiefly for whoſe benefit I wake when 
others ſleep, and ſleep when others wake, 
will here find ſufficient matter to employ 
his ſpeculations for the reſt of his life. It 
were much to be wiſhed, and I do here 
humbly propoſe for an experiment, that 
every prince in chriſtendom will take ſeven 
of the deepeſ? ſcholars in his dominions, and 
ſhut them up cloſe for /ever years, in ſeven 
chambers, with a command to write /ever 
ample commentaries on this comprehen- 
five diſcourſe. I ſhall venture to affirm, 


that whatever difference may be found in 
their ſeveral conjectures, they will be all, 


without the leaſt diſtortion, maniteſtly 
deducible from the text. Mean time, it 
is my earneſt requeſt, that ſo uſeful an un- 
dertaking may be entered upon, if their 
majeſties pleaſe, with all convenient ſpeed; 

4 becauſe 
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becauſe I have a ſtrong inclination, before 
I leave the world, to taſte a bleſſing, 
which we -y/terious writers can ſeldom 
reach, till we have gotten into our graves ; 
whether it is, that fame, being a fruit grat- 
fed on the body, can hardly grow, and 
much leſs ripen, till the fockis in the earth: 
or, whether ſhe be a bird of prey, and is 
lured among the reſt to purſue after the 
ſcent of a carcaſs : or, whether ſhe con- 
ceives, her trumpet ſounds beſt and far- 
theſt, when ſhe ſtands on a zo-b, by the 
advantage of a riſing ground, and the 
echo of a hollow vault. 

It is true, indeed, the republic of dark 
authors, after they once found out this 
excellent expedient of dying, have been 
peculiarly happy in the variety, as well as 
extent of their reputation. For, night be- 
ing the univerſal mother of things, wiſe 
philoſophers hold all writings to be fruit ful 
in the proportion they are dark;. and 
therefore, the * zrue illuminated (that is 


* A name of the Rofycru- 
cians. Theſe were Fanatic 


kind of theological philoſo- 
phy, made up of almoſt equal 


alchemiſts, who in ſearch after 
the great ſecret had invented 


a means altogether propor- 7 


tioned to their end; it was a 


mixtures of pagan platoniſm, 
Chriſtian quietiſm, and the 
wiſh cabbala, Warburton 
on the Rape of the Lock. 


to 
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to ſay, the darke/? of all) have met with 


ſuch numberleſs commentators, whoſe 
ſcholaſtic midwifery hath delivered them 
of meanings, that the authors themſelves 
perhaps never conceived, and yet may very 
juſtly be allowed the lawful parents of 
them +, the words of ſuch writers being 
like ſeed, which, however ſcattered at 
random, when they light upon a fruitful 
ground, will multiply far beyond cither 
the hopes or imagination of the ſower, 
And therefore in order to promote ſo 
uſeful a work, I will here take leave to 
glance a few innuendo s, that may be of 
great aſſiſtance to thoſe ſublime ſpirits, 
who ſhall be appointed to labour in a uni- 
verſal comment upon this wonderful diſ- 
courſe. And firſt 2, I have couched a very 
profound myſtery in the number of O's 
multiplied by /ever,, and divided by ine. 
Alfo, if a devout brother of the roſy cro/s 
will pray fervently for ſixty three morn- 
ings, witha lively faith, and then tranſpoſe 
certain letters and ſyllables according to 


Nothing is more frequent, f This is what the cabbali/fs 
than for commentators to force among the Jews have done 
Interpretations, which the au- with the bible, and pretend to 
thor never meant, find wonderful myſteries by it. 


| PTC (crip- 
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preſcription in the ſecond and fifth ſection; 
they will certainly reveal into a full receipt 
of the opus magnum. Laſtly, whoever 
will be at the pains to cultivate the whole 
number of each letter in this treatiſe, and 
ſum up the difference exactly between the 
ſeveral numbers, aſſigning the true natu- 
ral cauſe for every ſuch difference; the 
diſcoveries in the product will plentifully 
reward his labour. But then he muſt be- 
ware of By:hus and Sige, and be ſure 
not to forget the qualities of Achamorh z 
a cujus lacrymis bumecta prodit ſubſtantia, 
a rifu lucida, a triſtitia ſolida, et @ timore 
mobilis ; wherein Eugenius Philalethes 


hath committed an unpardonable miſtake. 


*I was told by an eminent 
divine, whom I conſulted on 
this point, -that theſe two bar- 
barous words, with that of 
Achamath, and its qualities, as 
here ſet down, are quoted from 
Irenæus. This he diſcovered 
by ſearching that antient writ- 


er for another quotation of our 


author, which he has placed 
in the title page, and refers to 
the book and chapter; - the 


curious were very inquiſi- 


tive, whether thoſe barbarous 
words, baſyma cacabaſa, &c. 
are really in Jrenæus, and upon 


— 


THE 


enquiry, it was found they 
were a fort of cant or jargon 
of certain heretics, and there- 
fore vety properly prefixed to 
ſuch a book as this of our 
author. 

+ Vid. Anima magica ab- 
ſcondita. 

To the abovementioned 
treatiſe, called Anthropoſapbia 
Theomagica, there is another 
annexed, called Anima magica 
abſcondita, written by the fame 
author, Vaughan, under the 
name of Eugenius Philalethes, 
but in neither of thoſe treatiſes 

3 
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* E R fo wide a compaſs as I have 
wandered, I do now gladly over- 
take, and cloſe in with my ſubject, and 


ſhall henceforth hold on with it an even 
pace to the end of my journey, except ſome 


beautiful proſpe& appears within fight of 


my way; whereot though at preſent I 
have neither warning nor expectation, yet 
upon ſuch an accident, eome when it will, 
I ſhall beg my reader's favour and com- 


pany, allowing me to conduct him through 


it along with myſelf. For in writing, it 
is as in travelling; if a man is in haſte to 
be at home (which I acknowledge to be 
none of my caſe, having never ſo little 
| buſineſs, as when I am there) if his hor/z 
be tired with long riding, and ill ways, 


or be naturally a jade, I adviſe him clearly 


is there any mention of acha- 
mith, or its qualities; fo that 
this is nothing but amuſement, 
and a ridicule of dark, uniti- 
telligible writers; only the 
words, a cujus lacrymis, Cc. 
areg as we have ſaid, tranſerib- 


Vo I.. I. 


ed from Jrenæus, though I 
know not from what part. I 


believe one of the author's de- 


ſigns was to ſet curious men a 
hunting through indexes, and 
enquiring for books out of the 
common road. 


b to 
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to make the ſtraiteſt and the commoneſt 
road, be it ever ſo dirty: but then ſurely 
we muſt own ſuch a man to be a ſcurvy 
companion at beſt ; he /patters himſelf 
and his fellow-travellers at every ſtep : 
all their thoughts, and wiſhes, and con- 
verſation, turn intirely upon the ſubject 
of their journey's end; and at every ſplaſh 
and plunge, and ſtumble, they heartily 
wiſh one another at the devil. 
On the other ſide, when a traveller and 
his horſe are in heart and plight; when 
his purſe is full, and the day before him ; 
he takes the road only where it is clean and 
convenient ; entertains his company there 
as agreeably as he can; but, upon the 
firſt occaſion, carries them along with 
him to every delightful ſcene in view, whe- 
ther of art, of nature, or of both; and if 
they chance to refuſe, out of ſtupidity 
or wearineſs ; let them jog on by them- 
ſelves and be d—n'd; he'll overtake them 
at the next town ; at which arriving, he 
rides furiouſly through ; the men, women 
and children run out to gaze; a hundred 
* noiſy curs run barking after him, of which 


By theſe are meant what the author calls, the true critics, 
page 103. it 
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if he honours the boldeſt with a /aſh of 
his whip, it is rather out of ſport than re- 
venge: but ſhould ſome ſourer mongrel 
dare too near an approach, he receives a 
ſalute on the chaps by an accidental ſtroke 
from the courſer's heels, nor is any ground 
loft by the blow, which ſends him yelp- 
ing and limping home, 

I now proceed to ſum up the ſingular 
adventures of my renowned Fack; the 
ſtate of whoſe diſpoſitions and fortunes 
the careful reader does, no doubt, moſt 
exactly remember, as I laſt parted with 
them in the concluſion of a former ſection. 
Therefore his next care muſt be from two 
of the foregoing to extract a ſcheme of 
notions, that may beſt fit his underſtand- 
ing for a true reliſh of what is to enſue. 

JACK had not only calculated the firſt 
revolution of his brain ſo prudently, as to 
give riſe to that epidemic ſect of Moliſts, 
but ſucceeding alſo into a new and ſtrange 
variety of conceptions, the fruitfulneſs of 
his imagination led him into certain noti- 
ons, which, although in appearance very 
unaccountable, were not without their 
myſteries and their meanings, nor wanted 

P 2 followers 
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followers to countenance and improve 
them. I ſhall therefore be extremly care- 
ful and exact in recounting ſuch material 
paſſages of this nature, as I have been able 
to collect, either from undoubted tradi- 
tion, or indefatigable reading, and fhall 
deſcribe them as graphically as it is poſſi- 
ble, and as far as notions of that heighth 
and latitude can be brought within the 
compaſs of a pen. Nor do I at all queſtion 
but they will furniſh plenty of noble mat- 
ter for ſuch, whoſe converting imaginati- 
ons diſpoſe them to reduce all things into 
types; who can make ſhadows, no thanks 
to the ſun; and then mould them into ſub- 
ſtances, no thanks to philoſophy; whoſe 
peculiar talent lies in fixing tropes and al- 
legories to the letter, and refining what is 
literal into figure and myſtery. 

JACK had provided a fair copy of his 
father's will, engroſſed in form upon a 
large ſkin of parchment; and reſolving 
to act the part of a moſt dutiful ſon, he 
became the fondeſt creature of it ima- 
ginable. For although, as I have often told 
the reader, it conſiſted wholly in certain 
plain, eaſy directions about the manage- 

ment 
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ment and wearing their coats, with lega- 
cies and penalties in caſe of obedience or 
neglect ; yet he began to entertain a fancy 
that the matter was deeper and darker, 


and therefore muſt needs have a great deal 


more of myſtery at the bottom. Gentle- 
men, ſaid he, I will prove this very ſkin of 
parchment to be meat, drink, and cloth, to 
be the philoſapher's flone, and the univerſal 
aneclicine. + In conſequence of which rap- 
tures, he reſolved to make uſe of it in the 


moſt neceſſary, as well as the moſt paltry 


occaſions of life. He had a way of work- 
ing it into any ſhape he pleaſed ; fo that it 
ſerved him for a mght-cap when he went 
ta bed, and for an umbrella in rainy 
weather. He would lap a piece of it about 
a ſore toe, or, when he had fits, burn two 
inches under his noſe; or, it any thing 
lay heavy on his ſtomach, ſcrape off, and 
ſwallow as much of the powder as would 
lie on a filver penny, they were all infal- 
lible remedies. With analogy to theſe 
refinements, his common talk and conver- 


+ The author here laſhes ſcripture phraſe on all occa+ 
_ thoſepretenders to purity, who fions, | 
place ſo much merit in uſing 


P42 . tie, 
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ſation, * ran wholly in the phraſe of his 
will, and he circumſcribed the utmoſt of 
his eloquence within that compaſs, not 
daring tolet {lip a ſyllable without authori- 
ty from thence, Once, at a ſtrange houſe, 
he was ſuddenly taken ſhort upon an 
urgent juncture, wherean it may not be 
allowed too particularly to dilate ; and 
being not able to call to mind, with that 
ſuddenneſs the occaſion required, an au- 
thentic phraſe for demanding the way to 
the back - ſide, he choſe rather, as the moſt 
prudent courſe, to incur the penalty in 
ſuch caſes uſually annexed. Neither was 
it poſſible for the united rhetoric of man- 
kind to prevail with him to make himſelf 
clean again; becauſe, having conſulted 
the will upon this emergency, he met 
with a ꝗ paſſage near the bottom (whether 

£295 foiſted 


The proięſtant diſſanters meaning here, which, T would 


uſe ſcripture phraſes in their 


ſerious diſcourſes and compo- 
ſures, more than the church- 
of-England men; accordingly 
2 is introduced, making 

is common talk and conver- 
ſation to run wholly in the 
phrafe of his WILL. V. 
Motion. | 

+ I cannot gueſs the author's 


be very glad to know, becauſe 
it ſeems to be of importance. 

Ibid. Incurring the penalty. 
in ſuch caſes uſually annexed, 
wants no explanation. Fe 
would not make himſelf clean, 
becauſe having conſulted the will 
(i. e. the New Teſtament) he 
met with a paſſage near the 
bottom, i. e. in the 11th ren 

0 
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foiſted in by the tranſcriber, is not known) 
which ſeemed to forbid it. 

He made it a part of his religion never 
to ſay + grace to his meat, nor could all 
the world perſuade him, as the common 
phraſe is, to ꝑ eat his victuals /zke a Chriſtian. 

He bore a ſtrange kind of appetite to 
ſnap-dragon, and to the livid ſnuffs of a 
burning candle, - which he would catch 
and ſwallow with an agility wonderful to 
conceive ; and by this procedure main- 
tained a perpetual flame in his belly, which 
iſſuing in a glowing ſteam from both his 
eyes, as well as his noſtrils, and his mouth 
made his head appear in a dark night like 
the ſkull of an aſs, wherein a roguiſh boy 
had conveyed a farthing candle, 20 the ter- 
ror of his majeſty's liege ſubjefts. There- 


of the laſt Chapter of the Re- 
velations, ** He which is filthy, 
et him be filthy ſtill.“ which 
ſeem'd to forbid it. Whether 
te 1445 ed in by the tranſcriber, is 
ded; becauſe this paragraph 
is wanting in the Alexan- 
drian MS. the oldeſt and moſt 
authentick copy of the New 
Teſtament. 

+ The ſlovenly way of re- 
ceiving the ſacrament among 
the fanatics. 

1 This is a common phraſe 


P 4 


to expreſs cating cleanly, and 
is meant for an invective a- 
gainſt that indecent manner 
among ſome people in receiv- 
ing the ſacrament ; ; ſo in the 
lines before, which is to be un- 


derſtood of the diſſenters re- 


fuſing to kneel at the ſacra- 
ment. 
I cannot wall find out the 


author's meaning here, unleſs 


it be the hot, untimely, blind 
zeal of enthuſiaſts. 


fore 


41 
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fore he made uſe of no other expedient to 
light himſelf home, but was wont to ſay, 
that @ wiſe man was his own lantern. 

He would ſhut his eyes as he walked 
along the ſtreets, and if he happened to 
bounce his head againſt a poſt, or fall into 
the kennel, as he ſeldom miſſed either to 
do one or both, he would tell the gibing 
apprentices, who looked on, that he ſub- 
mitted with intire reſignation, as to a trip, 
or a blow of fate, with whom he found, by 
long experience, how vain it was either to 
wreſtle or to cuff ; and whoever durſt un- 
dertake to do either, would be ſure to come 
off with a ſwinging fall, or a bloody noſe. 
Ir was ordained, ſaid he, ſome few days 
before the creation, that my noſe and this 
very poſt ſbould have a rencounter ; and 
therefore, nature thought fit to ſend 1s 
both into the world in the ſame. age, and to 
make us country-men, and fellow citigens. 
Mom, had my eyes been open, it is very 
likely, the buſineſs might have been a great 
deal worſe ; for how many a caufaunded ſlip 
is daily got by man, with all his foreſight 

about him? befides the eyes of the under- 
flandins ſee beſt, when thoſe of the ſenſes 


are 
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gre out of the way; and therefore, blind 
men are obſerved to tread their ſteps with 
much more caution, and conduct, and judg- 
ment, than thoſe who rely with too much 
confidence upon the virtue of theviſual nerve, 
which every little accident ſhakes out of or- 


der, and a drop, or a film can wholly diſ- 


concert; like a lantern among a pack of 


roaring bullies ; when they ſcour the fireets, 
expoſing its owner, and itſelf, to outward 
kicks and buffets, which both might have 
eſcaped, if the vanity of appearing would 
have ſuffered them to walk in the dark. But 
farther; if we examine the conduct of theſe 


boaſted lights, it will prove yet a great deal 


worſe than their fortune. It is true, I 


bave broke my noje againſt this poſt, becauſe 
fortune either forgot, or did not think it 


convenient to twitch me by the elbow, and 


give me notice to avoid it. But, let not this 


encourage either the preſent age or poſterity 


to truſt their noles into the keeping of their 


eyes, which may prove the faireſt way of 


bfng them for good and all. For, O ye eyes, 
ye blind guides; miſerable guardians are 


ye of our frail noſes; ye, T ſay, who faſt- 
en upon the firſt precipice in view, and 
„ e then 


de. 4. 2 
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then tow our wretched willing bodies after 
you to the very brink of JL PruStion : but, 
ala] that brink is rotten, our feet ſlip, and 
we tumble down prone into a gulph, with- 
out one hoſpitable ſhrub in the way to break 
the fall; a fall, to which not any noſe of 
mortal make is equal, except that of the 
giant * Laurcalco, who was lord of the 
ſilver bridge. Mot properly therefore, O 
eyes, and with great juſtice, may you be 
compared to thoſe fooliſh lights, which con- 
duct men through dirt and darkneſs, till 
they fall into a deep pit, or a noiſom bog. 
This I have produced, as a ſcantling of 
8 great eloquence, and the force of 
is reaſoning upon ſuch abſtruſe matters. 
He was, beſides, a perſon of great de- 
ſign and improvement in affairs of devoti- 
on, having introduced a new deity, who 
hath ſince met with a vaſt number of 
worſhippers; by ſome called þabel, by 
others, chaos; who had an antient tem- 
ple of Gothic ſtructure upon Saliſbury- 
plain, famous for its ſhrine, and celebra- 


tion by pilgrims. 


* Vide Don Quixote. 


When 
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+ When he had ſome roguiſh trick to 
play, he would down with his knees, up 
with his eyes, and fall to prayers, though 
in the midſt of the kennel. Then it was that 
thoſe, who underſtood his pranks, would 
be ſure to get far enough out of his way; 
and whenever curioſity attracted ſtrangers 
to laugh, or to liſten, he would of a ſud- 

den with one hand out with his gear, and 
piſs full in their eyes, and with the other 
all beſpatter them with mud, 

+ In winter he went always looſe and 
unbuttoned, and clad as thin as poſſible, 
to let in the ambient heat; and in ſummer 

lapped himſelf cloſe and thick to keep it 
Out. | | 
In all revolutions of government, he 
would make his court for the office of 
hangman general ; and in the exerciſe of 
that dignity, wherein he was very dex- 
trous, would make uſe of no $ other vix- 


ard, than a long prayer. 


+ The villanies and cruel- 

ties, committed by enthuſiaſts 
and fanatics among us, were 
all performed under the diſ- 
guiſe of religion and long 
prayers. 

t They affected differences 
in habit and behaviour. 


They are ſevere perſecu- 
tors, and all in a form of cant 
and devotion. 

$ Cromwel and his confede- 
rates went, as they called it, 
to ſeek God, when they re- 
ſolved to murther the king. 


He 
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He had a tongue ſo muſculous and ſub- 
til, that he could twiſt it up into his noſe, 
and deliver a ſtrange kind of ſpeech from 
thence. He was alſo the firſt in theſe 
kingdoms, who began to improve the 
Spaniſh accompliſhment of braying; and 
having large ears, perpetually expoſed 
and arrected, he carried his art to ſuch a 
perfection, that it was a point of great 
difficulty to diſtinguiſh, either by the 
view or the found, between the original 
and the copy. 3 

He was troubled with a diſeaſe, reverſe 
to that called the ſtinging of the taran- 
tula; and would + run dog- mad at the 
noiſe of nuſic, eſpecially a pair of bag- 
pipes. But he would cure himſelf again 

by taking two or three turns in Weſtmin- 
feer-hall, or Billingſgate, or in a boarding- 
ſchool, or the Royal-exchange, or a State 
 Coffee-houſe. 
He was a perſon that + feared no colours, 


but mortally hazed all, and upon that ac- 


+ This is to expoſe our innocent decency and orna- 
diſlenters averſion againſt in- ment, and defaced the ſtatues 
ſtrumental muſic in churches, and paintings on all the 
. Watton. churches in England. 

t They quarrel at the moſt 


count 
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count borea cruel averſion againſt painters; 
inſomuch that in his paroxyſms, as he walk- 
ed the ſtreets, he would have his pockets 

loaden with ſtones to pelt at the „guns. 

Having, from this manner of living, 
frequent occaſion to waſh himſelf, he 
would often leap over head and ears into 

water 9, though it were in the midſt of the 
winter, but was always obſerved to come 
out again much dirtier, if poſſible, than 
he went in. 

He was the firſt, that ever found out 
the ſecret of contriving a || /oporiferous me- 
dicine to be conveyed in at the ears; it 
was a compound of fulphur, and balm of 
Gilead, with a little pilgrim's ſalve. 

He wore a large plaiſter of artificial 
cauſtics on his ſtomach, with the fervour 
of which he could ſet himſelf a groaning, 
like the famous board upon application of 
a red-hot iron. 


+ He would ſand in the turning of a 


$ Baptiſm of adults by 


| plunging. 


anatic preaching, com- 


ſtyle, as to be well reſembled 
to pilgrim's ſalve. 
1 The fanatics have always 


poſed either of hell and dam- 
nation, or a fulſome deſcrip- 
tion of the joys of heaven, 
doth in ſuch a dirty, nauſeous 


had a way of affecting to run 
into perſecution, and count 


vaſt merit upon every little 


bardſhip they ſuffer. 
ſtreet, 
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ſtreet, and, calling to thoſe who paſſed 
by, would cry to one, V orthy Sir, do me 
the honour of a good flap in the chaps. To 
another, Honeſt friend, pray favour me 
with a handſome kick on - arſe : Madam, 
ſhall T intreat a ſmall box on the ear from 
your ladyſhip's fair hands? Noble captain 
lend a reaſonable thwack, for the love of 
God, with that cane of yours over theſe poor 
froulders. And when he had, by ch 
earneſt ſolicitations, made a ſhift to pro- 
cure a baſting ſufficient to ſwell up his 
fancy and his ſides, he would return home 
extremely comforted, and full of terrible 
accounts of what he had undergone for the 
public good. Obſerve this ſtroke, (ſaid he, 
ſhewing his bare ſhoulders) a p Yon Jani- 
zary gave it me this very morning at ſeven 
a-clock, as, with much ado, I was driving 
off the great Turk. MVeighbours, mind, this 
broken head deſerves a plaiſter; had poor 
Jack been tender of his noddle, you would 
have ſeen the pope, and the french king, 
long before this time of day, among your wives 
and your ware-houſes. Dear chriſtians, 
the great mogul was come as far as White- 
cha . and you may thank theſe poor ſides, 
that 
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that he hath not (God Bleſs us) already fwal- 


lowed up man, woman, and child. 

+ It was highly worth obſerving, the 
ſingular effects of that averſion, or antipa- 
thy, which Fack and his brother Peter 
ſeemed, even to an affectation, to bear 
againſt each other. Peter had lately done 
ſome rogueries, that forced him to abſcond 
and he ſeldom ventured to ſtir out before 
night for fear of bayliffs. Their lodgings 
were at the two moſt diſtant parts of the 
town from each other; and whenever 
their occaſions or humours called them 
abroad, they would make choice of the 
oddeſt unlikely times, and moſt uncouth 
rounds, they could invent, that they might 
be ſure to avoid one another: yet, after 
all this, it was their perpetual fortune to 
meet. The reaſon of which is eaſy enough 
to apprehend; for, the phrenzy and the 
ſpleen of both having the ſame foundation, 
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+ The papiſts and fanatics, 
though they appear the moſt 
averſe againſt each other, yet 
bear a near reſemblance in 


many things, as hath been ob- 


ſerved b 25 men. 

Lid. The agreement of our 
diſſenters and the papiſts, in 
that which biſhop Stillingfieet 


called, the fanaticiſm of the 
church of Rome, is ludicrouſſy 
deſcribed for ſeveral pages to- 
gether, by Fac#'s likeneſs to 
3 and their being often 
miſtaken for each other, and 
their frequent meetings when 
they leaſt intended it. V. 


Wotton. | 
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we may look upon them as two pair of 
compaſles, equally extended, and the fix- 
ed foot of each remaining in the ſame 
center; which, though moving contrary 
ways at firſt, will be ſure to encounter 
ſomewhere or other in the circumference, 
Beſides, it was among the great misfor- 
tunes of Tack to bear a huge perſonal 
reſemblance with his brother Peter. Their 
humour and diſpoſitions were not only 
the ſame, but there was a cloſe analogy in 
their ſhape and ſize, and their mien. In- 
ſomuch, as nothing was more frequent 
than for a bayliff to ſeize Fack by the 
ſhoulders, and cry, Mr. Peter, you are 
the king's priſoner. Or, at other times, 
for one of Peter's neareſt friends to accoſt 
Fack with open arms, Dear Peter, I am | 
glad to ſee thee; pray ſend me one of your 
beſt medicines for the worms. This, we may 
ſuppoſe, was a mortifying return of thoſe 
pains and proceedings, Zack had laboured 
in ſo long; and finding, how directly 
oppoſite all his endeavours had anſwered 
to the ſole end and intention, which he 
had propoſed to himſelf; how could it 
avoid having terrible effects upon a hea 

an 
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and heart ſo furniſhed as his? however, 
the poor remainders of his coat bore all the 
puniſhment; the orient ſun never entered 
upon his diurnal progreſs without miſſing 
a piece of it. He hired a taylor to ſtitch 
up the collar ſo cloſe, that it was ready to 
choak him, and ſqueeſed out his eyes at 
ſuch a rate, as one could ſee nothing but 
the white. What little was left of the 
main ſubſtance of the coat, he rubbed 
every day for two hours againſt a rough- 
caſt wall, in order to grind away the rem- 
nants of lace and embroidery; but at the 
ſame time went on with ſo much violence, 
that he proceeded a heathen philoſopher. 
Yet after all he could do of this kind, the 
ſucceſs continued ſtill to diſappoint his 
expectation, For, as it is the nature of 
rags, to bear a kind of mock reſemblance 
to finery ; there being a ſort of fluttering 
appearance in both, which is not to be 
diſtinguiſhed at a diſtance, in the dark, or 
by ſhort- ſighted eyes: ſo, in thoſe junc- 
tures, it fared with Jack and his tatters, 
that they offered to the firſt view a ridicu- 
lous flaunting, which, aſſiſting the reſem- 
blance in perſon and air, thwarted all his 

Vo L. I. 2 projects 
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projects of ſeparation, and left ſo near a 
ſimilitude between them, as frequently 


deceived the very diſciples and followers 


of both * * * * * * * * 
W 8 * * * * 


Deſunt non „ „ „ # 


nulla. FREY RT 8 Be 


DS. FR. * 82 #% * * 


The old ſclavonian proverb ſaid well, 
that it is with men, as with alles; whoever 
would keep them faſt, muſt find a very good 
hold at their ears. Vet JI think, we may 
affirm, that it hath been verified by re- 


peated experience, that, 


Effugiet tamen hac ſceleratus vincula 
Proteus. 


It is good therefore, to read the max- 
ims of our anceſtors with great allowances 
to times and perſons: for, if we look into 
primitive records, we ſhall find, that no 
revolutions have been ſo great, or ſo fre- 
quent, as thoſe of human ears. In former 
days, there was a curious invention to 
catch and keep them; which, I think, 
we may juſtly reckon among the artes per- 

alæ: 
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dite : and how can it be otherwiſe, when 
in theſe latter centuries the very ſpecies 1s 
not only diminiſhed to a very lamentable 
degree, but the poor remainder is alſo de- 
generated ſo far, as to mock our ſkilfuleſt 
tenure? For, if the only ſlitting of one 
ear in a ſtag hath been found ſufficient to 
propagate the defect through a whole 
foreſt; why ſhould we wonder at the 
greateſt conſequences from ſo many lop- 
pings and mutilations, to which the ears 
of our fathers, and our own; have been 
of late ſo much expoſed. It is true indeed 
that, while this land of ours was under 
the dominion of grace, many endeavours 
were made to improve the growth of ears 
once more among us. The proportion of 
largeneſs was not only looked upon as an 
ornament of the outward man, but as a 
type of grace in the in,ard. Beſides, it is 
held by naturaliſts, that if there be a 
protuberancy of parts, in the /þerjor re- 
pion of the body, as in the cars and noſe, 
there muſt be a parity allo in the iz:fer7or : 
and therefore in that truly pious age the 
males in every aſſembly, according as they 
were gifted, appeared very forward in 
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expoling their ears to view, and the re- 
gions about them; becauſe * Hippocrates 
tells us, that hen the vein behind the ear 
happens to be cut, a man becomes an eunuch : 
and the females were nothing backwarder 
in beholding and edifying by them: where- 
of thoſe who had already ſed the means, 
looked about them with great concern, 
in hopes of conceiving a ſuitable offspring 
by ſuch a proſpect : others, who ſtood 
candidates for benevolence, found there a 
plentiful choice, and were ſure to fix upon 
ſuch as diſcovered the largeſt ears, that 
the breed might not dwindle between 
them. Laſtly, the devouter ſiſters, who 
looked upon all extraordinary dilatations 
of that member, as protruſions of zeal, 
or ſpiritual excerfoencien. were ſure to 
honour every head they fat upon, as if 
they had been znar h of grace; but eſpecial- 
ly, that of the preacher, whoſe ears were 
uſually of the prime magnitude; which, 
upon that account, he was very frequent 
and exact in expoſing with all advantages 
to the people; in his rhetorical paroxy/-ms 
turning ſometimes to Hold forth the one, 


* Lib. de acre, locis & aquis. 
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and ſometimes to hold forth the other: 
from which cuſtom, the whole operation 
of preaching is to this very day, among 
their profeſſors, ſtiled by the phraſe of 
Holding forth. 

Such was the progreſs of the faints for 
advancing the ſize of that member; and 
it is thought, the ſucceſs would have been 
every way anſwerable, if, in proceſs of 
time, a + cruel king bad not aroſe, who 
raiſed a bloody perſecution againſt all ears 
above a certain ſtandard : upon which, 
ſome were glad to hide their flouriſhing 
ſprouts in a black border, others crept 
wholly under a periwig; ſome were flit, 
others cropped, and a great . ſliced 
off to the ſtumps. But of this more 
hereafter in my general hiſtory of ears ; 
which I deſign very ſpeedily to beſtow 
upon the public. 

From this brief ſurvey of the falling 
ſtate of ears in the laſt age, and the ſmall 
care had to advance their antient growth 
in the preſent, it is manifeſt, how little 
reaſon we can have to rely upon a hold ſo 


+ This was king Charles diſſenting teachers that would 
the Second, who, at his re- not conform. 
ſtauration, turned out all the 


23 ſhort, 
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ſhort, ſo weak, and ſo ſlippery; and that 


whoever deſires to catch mankind faſt, 
muſt have recourſe to ſome other methods. 
Now, he that will examine human nature 
with circumſpection enough, may diſ- 
cover ſeveral handles, whereof the 4 fix 
ſenſes afford one apiece, beſide a great 
number that are ſcrewed to the paſſions, 
and ſome few riveted to the intellect. 
Among theſe laſt curiofity is one, and, of 
all others, affords the firmeſt graſp: curioſi- 
75, that ſpur in the ſide, that bridle in the 
mouth, that ring in the noſe, of a lazy 
and impatient, and a grunting reader. By 
this handle it is, that an author ſhould 
ſeize upon his readers; which as ſoon as 
he hath once compaſſed, all reſiſtance and 
ſtruggling are in vain; and they become 
his priſoners as cloſe as he pleaſes, till 
wearineſs or dulneſs force him to let go 
his gripe. 
And therefore, I, the author of this 
miraculous treatiſe, having hitherto be- 
yond expectation maintained by the afore- 
ſaid handle a firm hold upon my gentle 
readers; it is with great reluctance, that 
Including Scaliger's. 

TOs Jam 
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I am at length compelled to remit my 
graſp; ; leaving them in the peruſal of what 
remains to that natural 9/cizancy inherent 
in the tribe. I can only aſſure thee, cour- 
teous reader, for both our n that 
my concern is altogether equal to thine, 
for my unhappineſs in loſing, or miſlay- 
ing among my papers the remaining part 
of theſe memoirs; which conſiſted of ac- 
cidents, turns, and adventures, both new, 
agreeable, and ſurpriſing ; and therefore 
calculated, in all due points, to the deli- 
cate taſte of this our noble age. But, alas! 
with my utmoſt endeavours, I have been 
able only to retain a few of the heads. 
Under which, there was a full account, 

how Peter got a protection out of the King” s- 
bench; and of a || reconcilement between 
Jack and him, upon a deſign they had 


in a certain rainy night to trepan brother 


In the reign of king 
James the Second, the preſpy- 
terians by the king's invita- 
tion joined with the papiſts, 
againſt the church of England, 
and addreſſed him for repeal 
of the penal laws and teſt. 


The king, by his diſpenſing 
power, gave liberty of con- 
ſcience, which both papiſts 
and preſbyterians made uſe of; 


Q4 Martin 


but, upon the revolution, the 
papiſts being down of courſe, 

the preſbyterians freely conti- 
nued their aſſemblies, by vir- 
tue of king Famess indul- 
gence, before they had a tole- 


ration by law. This I believe 


the author means by Fac#'s 
ſtealing Peter's protection, and 
making uſe of it himſelf. 


* a * 
TY 
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Martin into a ſpunging- bouſe, and there 
ſtrip him to the ſæcin. How Martin, with 
much ado, ſhewed them both a fair pair 
of heels, How a mew warrant came out 
againſt Peter; upon which, how Tack 
left him in the lurch, „ole his protection, 
and made uſe of it himſelf. How Jacks 
tatters came into faſhion in court and city; 
how he + got upon a great horſe, and eat 
+ cuſtard. But the particulars of all theſe 
with ſeveral others, which have now {lid 
out of my memory, are loſt beyond. all 
hopes of recovery. For which misfortune, 
leaving my readers to condole with each 
other, as far as they ſhall find it to agree 
with their ſeveral conſtitutions 3 but con- 
Juring them by all the friendſhip that hath 
paſſed between us, from the title · page to. 
this, not to proceed fo far as to injure their 
healths for an accident paſt remedy ; 1 
now go on to the ceremonial part of an 
accompliſhed writer, and therefore, by a 
courtly nodern, leaſt of all others to be 
omitted. 775: e ee $i e 

+ Sir Humphrey Edwyn, a formalities to a conventicle, 
preſbyterian, was ſome years with the enſigns of his office. 


ago lord. mayor of Londen, and + Cuſtard is a famous diſh 
had the inſolence to go in his at a lord-mayor's feaſt. 
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THE CONCLUSION. 


(3 OING too long is a cauſe of abortion 
as eftectual, though not ſo frequent, 


as going too ſhort ; and holds true eſpecial- 


ly in the /abor?s of the brain. Well fare 


the heart of that noble * jeſuit, who firſt 


adventured to confeſs in print, that books 
muſt be ſuited to their ſeveral ſeaſons, like 


dreſs, and diet, and diverſions : and bet- 
ter fare our noble nation, for refining 


upon this among other french modes. I 
am living faſt to ſee the time, when a book 


that miſſes its tide, ſhall be neglected, 


as the oom by day, or like mackarel a 


week after the ſeaſon. No man hath more 
nicely obſerved our climate, than the 
bookſeller who bought the copy of this 
work; he knovs to a tittle, what ſubjects 
will beſt go off in a dry year, and which 
it is proper to expoſe foremoſt, when the 
weather-glaſs is fallen to nuch rain. When 
he had ſeen this treatiſe, and conſulted 
his ahnanac upon it, he gave me to under- 


ſtand, that he had manifeſtly conſidered 


* Pere d'Orleans, 


the 
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the two principal things, which were the 
Bull, and the ſubject; and found, it would 
never 7ake, but after a long vacation, and 
then only, in caſe it ſhould happen to be 
a hard year for turnips. Upon which I de- 
fired to know, confidering my urgent nece/ 
fires, what he thought might be accepta- 
ble this month. He looked weſtward, and 
faid, I doubt we ſhall have a fit of bad wea- 
ther ; however, if you could prepare ſome 
Pretty little banter (but not in verſe) or a 
ſmall treatiſe upon the it would run 
like wild-fire. But, if it hold up, I have 
already hired an author to write ſomething 
againſt Dr. Bentley, which J am ſure, will 
turn lo account. 7. 

At length we agreed upon this expedient; 
that, when a cuſtomer comes for one of 
theſe, and deſires in confidence to know 
the author; he will tell him very privately, 
as a friend, naming which ever of the wits 
ſhall happen to be that week in vogue; 
and if Durfey's laſt play ſhould be in courſe 


t When Dr. Prideaux ject, and the printing could 
brought the copy of his con- not ſafely be Wee unleſs 
nexion of the Old and New he could enliven it with a 
Teſtament to the bookſeller, little humaur. 

he told him, it was a dry ſub- 


I had 
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1 had as lieve, he may be the perſon as 
Congreve, This I mention, becauſe I am 
wonderſully well acquainted with thepre- 
ſent reliſh of courteous readers ; and have 
often obſerved with ſingular pleafure, that 
a fly, driven from a Honey-pot, will im- 
mediately with very good appetite alight, 
and finiſh his meal on an excrement. 

I have one word to ſay upon the ſubject 
of profound writers, who are grown very 
numerous of late ; and, I know very well, 
the judicious world is reſolved to liſt me 
in that number. I conceive therefore, as 
to the buſineſs of being profound, that it 
is with writers, as with wells; a perſon 
with good eyes may ſee to the bottom of 
the deepeſt, provided any water be there; 
and often, when there is nothing in the 
world at the bottom, beſides qryne/s and 
dirt, though it be but a yard and half un- 
der ground, it ſhall paſs however for 
wondrous deep, upon no wiſer a reaſon 
than becauſe it is wondrous dark. 

I am now trying an experiment very 
frequent among modern authors ; which 
is, to write upon nothing: when the ſub- 
ject is utterly exhauſted to let the pen {till 

Move 
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move on; by ſome called, the ghoſt of 
wit, delighting to walk after the death of 
its body. And to ſay the truth, there 
ſeems to be nopart of knowledge in fewer 
hands, than that of diſcerning when 70 
have done. By the time that an author 
hath written out a book, he and his readers 
are become old acquaintants, and grow 
very loth to part; ſo that I have ſometimes 
known it to be in writing, as in viſiting, 
where the ceremony of taking leave has 
employed more time than the whole con- 
verſation before. The concluſion of a trea- 
tiſe reſembles the concluſion of human life, 
which hath ſometimes been compared to 
the end of a feaſt; where few are ſatisfied to 
depart, aut plenus vite conviva: for men will 
ſit down after the fulleſt meal, though it 
be only to dove, or to ſleep out the reſt of 
the day. But, in this latter, I differ ex- 
tremely from other writers ; and ſhall be 
too proud, if, by all my labours, I can 
have any ways contributed to the repoſe of 
mankind in + times ſo turbulent and un- 
quiet as theſe. Neither do] think ſuch an 
employment fo very alien from the office 
+ This was written before was ſigned in Sept. 1697. 


the peace of Ryſwick, which Of, 
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of a wit, as ſome would ſuppoſe. For 
among a very polite nation in + Greece, 
there were the ſame temples built and con- 
ſecrated to ſſeep and the mwyſes, between 
which two deities they believed the ſtrict- 
eſt friendſhip was eſtabliſhed. 

I have one'concluding favour to requeſt 
of my reader; that he will not expect to 
be equally diverted and informed by every 
line, or every page of this diſcourſe; but 
give ſome allowance to the author's ſpleen, 
and ſhort fits or intervals of dulneſs, as 
well as his own; and lay it ſeriouſly to 
his conſcience, whether, if he were walk- 
ing the ſtreets in dirty weather, or a rainy 
day, he would allow it fair dealing in 
folks at their eaſe from a window to cri- 
ticiſe his gait, and ridicule his dreſs at ſuch 
a juncture. | 

In my diſpoſure of employments of the 
brain, I have thought fit to make izver- 
tion the maſter, and to give method, and 
reaſon, the office of its lacgueys. The 


cauſe of this diſtribution was, from ob- 


ſerving it my peculiar caſe to be often 
under a temptation of being vitty upon 


t Trezenii, Pauſan. l. 2. 


occaſions, 
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occaſions, where I could be neither w/e 
nor ſound, nor any thing to the matter in 
hand. And, I am too much a ſervant of 
the modern way to neglect any ſuch op- 
portunities, whatever pains or impropric- 
ties I may be at to introduce them. For 
I have obſerved, that from a laborious 
collection of ſeven hundred thirty eight 
flowers, and ſhining bints of the beſt no- 
dern authors, digeſted with great read- 
ing into my book of common places; 1 
have not been able after five years to 
draw, hook, or force into common con- 
verſation any more than a dozen, Of 
which dozen, the one moiety failed of 
ſucceſs, by being dropped among unſuit- 
able company; and the other coſt me fo 
many ftrains, and traps, and ambages to 
introduce, that I at length reſolved to give 
it over. Now, this diſappointment (to 
diſcover a ſecret) I muſt own, gave me 
the firſt hint of ſetting up for an author; 
and I have ſince found among ſome par- 
ticular friends, that it is become a very 
general complaint, and has produced the 
ſame effects upon many others. For, I 
have remarked many a towardly word to 
be 
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be wholly neglected or deſpiſed in di/cour/e, 
which hath paſſed very ſmoothly, with 
ſome conſideration and eſteem, after its 
preferment and ſanction in print. But 
now, ſince by the liberty and encourage- 
ment of the preſs, I am grown abſolute 
maſter of the' occaſions and opportunities, 
to expoſe the talents I have acquired ; I 
already diſcover, that the i//ues of my ob- 
ſervanda begin to grow too large for the 
receipts. Therefore, I ſhall here pauſe a 
while, till I find, by feeling the world's 
pulſe, and my own, that it will be of ab- 
ſolute neceſſity for us both, to reſume 
my pen, 
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© 2 HE following diſcourſe, as it is un- 
queſtionably of the ſame author, fo 
it ſeems to have been written about the 
ſame time with the former; I mean, the 
year 1697, when the famous diſpute was 
on foot about antient and modern learning. 
The controverſy took its riſe from an eſſay 
of Sir William Temple s upon that ſubject; 
which was anſwered by W. Wotton, B. D. 
with an appendix by Dr. Bentley, endea- 
vouring to deſtroy the credit of Aſop and 
 Phalaris for authors, whom Sir William 
Temple had in the eſſay before- mentioned 
highly commended. In that appendix 
the doctor falls hard upon a new edition 
of Phalaris, put out by the honourable 
Charles Boyle (now Earl of Orrery) to 
which Mr. Boyle replied at large with 
great learning and wit; and the doctor 

R 2 volumi- 
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voluminouſly rejoined. In this diſpute, 
the town highly reſented to ſee a perſon 
of Sir William Temple's character and 
merits roughly uſed by the two reverend 
gentlemen aforeſaid, and without an 
manner of provocation, At length, there 
appearing no end of the quarrel, our 
author tells us, that the BOOKS in St. 
 Fames's library, looking upon themſelves 
as parties principally concerned, took up 
the controverſy, and came to a deciſive 
battle; but the manuſcript by the injury 
of fortune or weather being in ſeveral places 
imperfect, we cannot learn to which fide 
the victory fell. 

I muſt warn the reader to beware of 
applying to perſons, what is here meant 
only of books in the moſt literal ſenſe. 
So, when Firgil is mentioned, we are not 
to underſtand the perſon of a famous poet 
called by that name; but only certain 
ſheets of paper, bound up in leather, 
containing in print the works of the ſaid 
poet: and ſo of the reſt. 


THE 


THE 1 


PREFACE 2 


OF. THE 


AUTHOR. | 
AT VR is a fort of glaſs, wherein be- 0 
holders do generally diſcover every 1 
body's face but their own ; which is the $ 
chief reaſon for that kind reception it 2 
meets with in the world, and that ſo very | 
few are offended with it. But if it ſhould A 


happen otherwiſe, the danger is not great; 
and I have learned from long experience 
never to apprehend miſchief from thoſe 
underſtandings, I have been able to pro- 
voke: for, anger and fury, though they 
add ſtrength to the ſineus of the body, yet 
are found to relax thoſe of the nnd, and 
to render all its efforts feeble and impo- 
tent. 

There is a brain, that will endure but 
one ſcumming : let the owner gather it 
with diſcretion, and manage his little ſtock 
with huſbandry ; but of all things let him 
beware of bringing it under the /a/þ of his 1 

R 3 betters ; i 
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betters ; becauſe, that will make it all bub- 
ble up into impertinence, and he will find 
no new ſupply. Wit without knowledge 
being a ſort of cream, which gathers in a 
night to the top, and by a ſkiltul hand 
may be ſoon whipped into froth; but 
once ſcummed away, what appears under- 
neath, will be fit for nothing, but to be 
thrown to the hogs. 
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HOEVER examines with due 

circumſpection into the + annual 
records of time, will find it go” ; that 
var is the child of pride, and pride the 
daughter of riches: the former of which 
_ aſſertions may be ſoon granted; but one 
cannot ſo — * ſubſcribe to the latter: 


for pride is — related to beggary and 


Want either by father or mother, 

6. proealy both ; and, to ſpeak natural- 
_ by, it very ſeldom happens among men to 
+ 1 when all have enough; invaſions 
6 uſually travelling from 207th to /outh, that 
is to fay, from poverty to plenty. The 
+ Riches produceth pride; ſheet almanack, and deines 
fide is war's uns &c. by F. Roberts for the com- 


id. Ephem. de Mary Clarke; pany of Stationers, 
opt. edit.—-now called Wings 
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moſt antient and natural grounds of quar- 
rels are luſt and avarice; which, though 
we may allow to be brethren or collateral 
branches of pride, are certainly the iſſues 
of want, For, to ſpeak in the phraſe of 
writers upon politics, we may obſerve in. 
the republic of dogs, which in its original 
ſeems to bean inſtitution of the mazy, that 
the whole ſtate is ever in the profoundeſt 
peace after a full meal; and, that civil 
broils ariſe among them, when it happens 
for one great hone to be ſeized on by ſome 
leading dog, who either divides it among 
the few, and then it falls to an o/zgarchy, 
or keeps it to himſelf, and then it runs up 
to a 7yranny, The ſame reaſoning allo 
holds place among them in thoſe diſſenſi- 
ons, we behold upon a turgeſcency in any 
of their females. For, the right of poſſeſ- 
ſion lying in common (it being impoſſible 
to eſtabliſh a property in ſo delicate a caſe) 
jealouſies and ſuſpicions do ſo abound, 
that the whole common-wealth of that 
ſtreet is reduced to a manifeſt fate of war, 
of every cilixen againſt every citizen ; till 
ſome one of more courage, conduct, or 
fortune than the reſt, ſeizes and enjoys the 
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prize: upon which naturally ariſes plenty 
of heart-burning, and envy, and ſnarling 
againſt the happy dog. Again, if we look 
upon any of theſe republics engaged in a 
foreign war either of invaſion or defence, 
we ſhall find, the ſame reaſoning will 
ſerve, as to the grounds and occaſions of 
each; and that poverty, or want, in ſome 
degree or other, (whether real, or in opini- 
on, which makes no alteration in the caſe) 
has a great ſhare, as well as pride, on 
the part of the aggreſſor. 
Now, whoever will pleaſe to take this 
ſcheme, and either reduce or adapt it to 
an intellectual ſtate, or common-wealth 
of learning, will ſoon diſcover the firſt 
ground of diſagreement between the twd 
great parties at this time in arms; and 
may form juſt concluſions upon the merits 
of either cauſe. But the iſſue or events 
of this war are not ſo eaſy to conjecture at: 
for, the preſent quarrel is fo inflamed by 
the warm heads of either faction, and the 
pretenſions /omewhere or other ſo exorbi- 
tant, as not to admit the leaſt overtures of 
accommodation. This quarrel firſt began, 
as I have heard it affirmed by an old 5 
er 
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ler in the neighbourhood, about a ſmall 
{pot of ground, /ying and being upon one 
of the two tops of the hill Parnaſſus ; the 
higheſt and largeſt of which had, it ſeems, 
been time out of mind in quiet poſſeſſion 
of certain tenants called the antients; and 
the other was held by the noderns. But 
theſe, diſliking their preſent ſtation, ſent 
certain ambaſſadors to the antients, com- 
plaining of a great nuiſance; how the 
height of that part of Parnaſſus quite 
ſpoiled the ae of theirs, eſpecially 
towards the eat; and therefore, to avoid 
a war, offered them the choice of this 
alternative; either that the antients would 
pleaſe to remove themſelves and their 
effects down to the lower ſummity, which 
the noderns would graciouſly ſurrender to 
them, and advance in their place; or elle, 
that the ſaid antients will give leave to 
the noderus to come with ſhovels and 
mattocks, and level the ſaid hill, as low 
as they ſhall think it convenient. To which 
the antients made anſwer ; how little they 
expected ſuch a meſſage as this from a 
colony, whom they had admitted out of 
their own free grace to ſo near a neighbour- 


hood, 
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hood. That, as to their own ſeat, they 
were aborigines of it, and therefore totalk 
with them of a removal or ſurrender was 
a language they did not underſtand. That, 
if the height of the hill on their ſide ſhorten- 
ed the proſpect of the noderus, it was a 
diſadvantage they could not help, but de- 
ſired them to conſider, whether that in- 
jury (if it be any) were not largely recom- 
cenled by the ſhade and ſhelter it afforded 
them. That, as to the levelling or dig- 
ging down, it was either folly or igno- 
rance to propoſe it, if they did, or did not 
know, how that fide of the hill was an 
intire rock, which would break their tools 
and hearts without any damage to itſelf. 
That, they would therefore adviſe the 
ne rather to raiſe their own fide of 
the hill, than dream of pulling down that 
of the antients; to the former of which 
they would not only give licence, but alſo. 
largely contribute. All this was rejected 
by the noderns with much indignation, 
Ah ſtill inſiſted upon one of the two ex- 
pedients; and fo this difference broke out 
into a long and obſtinate war, maintained 
on the one part by reſolution, and by the 

courage 
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courage of certain leaders and allies ; but 
on the other by the greatneſs of their num- 
ber, upon all defeats affording continual 
recruits. In this quarrel whole rivulets of 
71k have been exhauſted, and the virulence 
of both parties enormouſly augmented, 
Now, it muſt here be underſtood, that 
ink is the great miſſive weapon in all bat- 
tles of the learned, which conveyed through 
a ſort of engine, called a guz/l, infinite 
numbers of theſe are darted at the enemy 
by the valiant on each fide, with equal 
{kill and violence, as if it were an engage- 
ment of porcupines. This malignant li- 
quor was compounded by the engineer, 
who invented it, of two ingredients, which 
are gall and coperas, by its bitterneſs and 
venom to ſuit in ſome degree, as well as 
to foment, the genius of the combatants. 
And as the Græcians after an engagment, 
when they could not agree about the vic- 
tory, were wont to ſet up trophieson both 
ſides, the beaten party being content to 
be at the ſame expence to keep itſelf in 
countenance (a laudable and antient cul- 
tom, happily revived of late, in the art of 
war) ſo the learned, aſter a ſharp and 

ED bloody 
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bloody diſpute, do on both ſides hang out 


their trophies too, which ever comes by 
the worſt, Theſe throphies have largely 
inſcribed on them the merits of the cauſe; 
a full impartial account of ſuch a Battle, 
and how the victory fell clearly to the par- 
ty, that ſet them up. They are known 
to the world under ſeveral names; as, di 
putes, arguments, rejoinders, brief conſ- 
derations, anſwers, replies, remarks, re- 
Alections, objections, confutations. For a 
very few days they are fixed up in all 
public places, either by themſelves or their 
* repreſentatives, for paſſengers to gazeat; 
from whence the chiefeſt and largeſt are 
removed to certain magazines, they call 
libraries, there to remain in a quarter 
purpoſely aſſigned them, and from thence- 
forth begin to be called books of controverſy. 

In theſe books is wonderfully inſtilled 
and preſerved the ſpirit of each warrior, 
while he is alive; and after his death, his 
ſoul tranſinigrates there to inform them. 
This at leaſt is the more common opinion; 
but I believe, it is with libraries, as with 
other cemeteries; where ſome philoſo- 

Their title-pages. 
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phers affirm, that a certain ſpirit, which 
they call brutum hominis, hovers over the 
monument, till the body is corrupted, 
and turns to du, or to worms, but then 
vaniſhes or diſſolves; ſo, we may ſay, a 
reſtleſs ſpirit haunts over every book, till 
duſt or worms have ſeized upon it; which 
to ſome may happen in a few days, but to 
others later : and therefore books of con- 
zroverſy, being of all others haunted by 
the moſt diſorderly ſpirits, have always 
been confined in a ſeparate lodge from 
the reſt; and for fear of mutual violence 
againſt each other, it was thought prudent 
by our anceſtors to bind them to the 
peace with ſtrong iron chains. Of which 
invention the original occaſion was this : 
when the works of Scotus firſt came out, 
they were carried to a certain great library 
and had lodgings appointed them; but 
this author was no ſooner ſettled, than he 
went to viſit his maſter Ariſtotle; and 
there both concerted together to ſeize 
Plato by main force, and turn him out 
from his antient ſtation among the divines, 
where he had peaceably dwelt near eight 
hundred years. The attempt ſucceeded, 

and 
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and the two ufurpers have reigned ever 
fince in his ſtead : but to maintain quiet 
for the future it was decreed, that all po/e- 
mics of the larger ſize ſhould be held faſt 
with a chain. 

By this expedient the public peace of 
libraries might certainly have been pre- 
ſerved, if a new ſpecies of controverſial 
books had not aroſe of late years, inſtinct 
with a moſt malignant ſpirit from the war 
above-mentioned between the learned a- 
bout the higher ſummity of Parnaſſus. 

When theſe books were firſt admitted 
into the public libraries, I remember, to 
have faid upon occaſion to ſeveral perſons 
concerned, how I was ſure, they would 
create broils where-ever they came, un- 
leſs a world of care were taken: and 
therefore I adviſed, that the champions 
of each fide ſhould be coupled together, 
or otherwiſe mixed, that, like the blend- 
ing of contrary poiſons, their malignity 
might be employed among themſelves, 
And it ſeems, I was neither an ill pro- 
phet, nor an ill counſellor ; for it was no- 
thing elſe but the neglect of this caution, 
which gave occaſion to the terrible fight, 

that 
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that happened on Friday laſt between the 


antient and modern books in the king's libra- 
7y. Now, becaule the talk of this battle 
is ſo freſhin every body's mouth, and the 


expectation of the town ſo 


great to be in- 


formed in the particulars; I, being poſ- 
ſeſſed of all qualifications requiſite in 
an hi/torian, and retained by neither party, 
have reſolved to comply with the urgent 
importunity of my friends, by writing 
down a full impartial account thereof, 
The guardian of the regal library, a 
perſon of great valour, but chiefly re- 
nowned for his * humanity, had been a 
fierce champion for the noderns; and in 
an engagement upon Parnaſſus had vowed, 
with his own hands, to knock down two 
of the antient chiefs, who guarded a ſmall 
paſs on the ſuperior rock; but, endea- 
vouring to climb up, was cruelly obſtruct- 
ed by his own unhappy weight, and ten- 
dency towards his center; a quality, to 
which thoſe of the nodern party are ex- 


* The honourable Mr. 
Boyle, in the preface to his 
edition of Phalaris, ſays, he 
was refuſed a manuſcript by 
the library-keeper, pro ſolita 


. humanitate ſud. 


Ibid. Doctor Bentley was 
then library keeper : the two 
antients were Phalaris and 


ſep. 


treme 
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treme ſubject; for, being light-headed, 
they have, in ſpeculation, a wonderful 
agility, and conceive nothing too high 
for them to mount; but, in reducing to 
practice, diſcover a mighty preſſure about 
their poſteriors and their heels. Having 
thus failed in his deſign, the diſappointed 
champion bore a cruel rancour to the an- 
zients, which he reſolved to gratify by ſhew- 
ing all marks of his favour to the books of 
their adverſaries, and lodging them in the 
faireſt apartments; when at the ſame time 
whatever Soo had the boldneſs to own it- 
ſelf for an advocate of the antients, was 
buried alive in ſome obſcure corner, and 
threatened upon the leaſt diſpleaſure to be 
turned out of doors. Beſides, it fo hap- 
pened, that about this time, there was a 
ſtrange confuſion of place among all the 
books in the library; for which feveral rea- 
ſons were aſſigned. Some imputed it is a 
great heap of learned duff, which a per- 
verſe wind blew off from a ſhelf of ;oderns 
into the keeper's eyes. Others affirmed, 
he had a humour to pick the worms out 
of the /choolmen, and ſwallow them freſh 
and faſting ; whereof ſome fell upon his 
Vo I. I. 8 ſpleen, 
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ſpleen, and ſome climbed up into his head, 
to the great perturbation of both. And 
laſtly, others maintained, that by walk- 
ing much in the dark about the library 
he had quite loſt the ſituation of it out of 
his head; and therefore in replacing his 
books he was apt to miſtake, and clap Des 
Cartes next to Ariſtotle; poor Plato had 
got between Hobbes and the Seven wiſe 
maſters, and Virgil was hemmed in with 
Dryden on one fide, and Withers on the 
other, 
Mean while thoſe books, that were ad- 
vocates for the 79derns, choſe out one 
from among them to make a progreſs 
through the whole library, examine the 
number and ſtrength of their party, and 
concert their affairs. This meſſenger per- 
formed all things very induſtriouſly, and 
brought back with him a liſt of their forces 
in all fifty thouſand, conſiſting chiefly of 
light horſe, heauy-armed foot, and mer- 
cenaries : whereof the foot were in general 
but ſorrily armed, and worſe clad: their 
horſes large, but extremely out of caſe and 
heart; however ſome few, by trading a- 
| mong 
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mong the antients, had furniſhed them- 
ſelves tolerably enough. 

While things were in this ferment, d;/- 
cord grew extremely high, hot words paſ- 


ſed on both ſides, and ill blood was plen- 


tifully bred. ,Here a ſolitary antient, ſqueeſ- 
ed up among a whole ſhelf of moderns, 
oftered fairly to diſpute the caſe, and to 


prove by manifeſt reaſon, that the priority 


was due to them from long poſſeſſion, and 
in regard of their prudence, antiquity, and 
above all their great merits toward the 
moderns. But theſe denied the premiſſes, 
and ſeemed very much to wonder, how 
the antients could pretend to inſiſt upon 
their antiquity, when it was ſo plain (if 
they went to that) that the noderus were 
much the more + antient of the two. As 
for any obligations they owed to the an- 
tients, they renounced them all. Ir is 
true, ſaid they, we are informed, ſome few 
of our party have been ſo mean to borrow 
their ſubſiſtence from you ; but the reſt, in- 
finitely the greater number (and eſpecially 
we French and Engliſh) were /o far from 


looping to ſo baſe an example, that there ne- 


+ According to the modern paradox, 
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ver paſſed, till this very hour, fix words be- 


tween us. For, our horſes were of our own 
breeding, our arms of our own forging, and 
our cloaths of our own cutting out and ſew- 
?ng. Plato was by chance upon the next 
ſhelf, and obſerving thoſe that ſpoke to be 
in the ragged plight mentioned a while ago; 
their jades lean and foundered, their wea- 
Pons of rotten wood, their armour ruſty, 
and nothing .but rags underneath; he 
laughed loud, and in his pleaſant way 
ſwore, by—, he believed them. 

Now, the noderns had not proceeded 
in their late negotiation with ſecrecy e- 
nough to eſcape the notice of the enemy. 
For thoſe advocates, who had begun the 
quarrel by ſetting firſt on foot the diſpute 
of precedency, talked ſo loud of coming 
to a battle, that Temple happened to over- 
hear them, and gave immediate intelli- 
gence to the antienis; who thereupon 
drew up their ſcattered troops together, 
reſolving to act upon the defenſive: upon 
which ſeveral of the uaoderns fled over to 
their party, and among the reſt, Temple 
himſelf. This Temple having been educated 
and long converſed among the artients, 


Was 
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was of all the »noderns their greateſt favou- 
rite, and became their greateſt champion, 

Things were at this criſis, when a ma- 
terial accident fell out. For, upon the 
higheſt corner of a large window there 
dwelt a certain ſpider, ſwollen up to the 
firſt magnitude by the deſtruction of in- 
finite number of #ies, whoſe ſpoils lay 
ſcattered before the gates of his palace, 
like human bones before the cave of ſome 
giant. The avenues to his caſtle were 
guarded with turn-pikes, and paliſadoes, 
all after the nodern way of fortification. 
After you had paſſed ſeveral] courts, you 
came to the center, wherein you might 
behold the con/fable himſelf in his own 
lodgings, which had windows fronting to 
each avenue, and ports to {ally out upon 
all occaſions of prey or defence. In this 
manſion he had for ſome time dwelt in 


peace and plenty, without danger to his 


perſon by ſwallows from above, or to his 
palace by brooms from below: when it was 
the pleaſure of fortune to conduct thither 
a wandering bee, to whole curioſity a brok- 


en pane in the glaſs had diſcovered itſelf; 


and in he went; where expatiating a while, 
83 he 
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he at laſt happened to alight upon one of 
the outward walls of the /pider's citadel 
which yielding to the unequal weight, 
ſunk down to the very foundation. Thrice 
he endeavoured to force his paſſage, and 
thrice the center ſhook. The /pider within 
feeling the terrible convulſion, ſuppoſed 
at firſt, that nature was approaching to 
her final diſſolution; or elſe, that Beelze- 
6146 with all his legions was come to re- 
venge the death of many thouſands of his 
ſubjects, whom his enemy had ſlain and 
' devoured, However, he at length vali- 
antly reſolved to iſſue forth and meet his 
fate. Mean while the he had acquitted 
himſelf of his toils, and poſted ſecurely at 
ſome diſtance was employed in Hp 
his wings, and diſengaging them from the 
ragged remnants of the cobweb. By this 
time the ider was adventured out, when 
beholding the chaſms, the ruins, and dila- 
pidations of his fortreſs, he was very near 
at his wit's end; he ſtormed and ſwore 
like a mad-man, and ſwelled till he was 
ready to burſt. At length, caſting his 
eye upon the bee, and wiſely gathering 
cauſes from events (for they knew each 

other 
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other by fight) a plague ſplit you, ſaid he, 
for a giddy jon of a whore ; is it you, with a 
vengeance, that have made this litter here 
could not you look before you, andbe d - d? 
do you think 1 have nothing elſe to do (in the 
devil s name) but to mend and repair after 
your arſe ® Good words, friend, ſaid the 
bee, (having now oruned himblf and be- 
ing diſpoſed to droll) II give you my hand 
and word to come near your kennel no ore; 
J was never in ſuch a confounded pickle, 
ſince I was born. Sirrah, replied the ſpi- 
der, Fit were not for breaking an old cuſtom 
in our family, never to fiir abroad againſt 
an enemy, I ſhould come and teach you better 
manners. I pray have patience, ſaid the bee, 
or you will ſpend your ſubſtance, and for 
aught I ſee, you may land in need of it all 
towards the repair of your houſe. Rogue, 
rogue, replied the ſpider, yer, methinks 
you ſhould have more reſpect to a perſon, 
whom all the world allows to be ſo much your 
betters. By my troth, ſaid the bee, zhe 
compariſon will amount to a very good jeſt; 
and you will do me a favour to let me know 
the Tags that all the world is pleaſed to 


uſe in ſo hopeful a diſpute, At this the ſpi- 
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der, having ſwelled himſelf into the ſize 
and poſture of a diſputant, began his 
argument in the true ſpirit of controverſy, 
with reſolution to be heartily ſcurrilous and 
angry, to urge on his own reaſons with- 
out the leaſt regard to the anſwers or ob- 
jections of his oppoſite; and fully prede- 
termined in his mind againſt all conviction. 

Mot to dliſparage myſelf, ſaid he, by the 
compariſon with ſuch a raſcal; what art 
thou but a vagabond without houſe or home, 
without flock or inheritance? born to no 
poſſeſſion of your own, but a pair of wings 
and a drone-pipe. Your livelihood is an uni- 
ver/al plunder upon nature; a freebooter 
over fields and gardens; and, for the ſake 
of ſtealing, will rob a nettle as readily as a 
violet. Whereas I am a domeſtic animal 
furniſhed with a native flock within myſelf. 
This large caſtle (19 [Pew my improvements 
in the mathematics) is all built with my own 
hands, and the materials extracted altoge- 
ther out of my own per ſon. 

J am glad, anſwered the bee, 70 hear 
you grant at leaſt, that I am come honeſtly 
by my wings and my voice; for then, it 
ſeems „I am obliged to heaven alone for my. 


fiights 
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flights and my muſic; and providence 


world never have beſtowed on me two ſuch 
gifts without deſigning them for the nobleſt 
ends. I viſit indeed all the flowers and bloſ- 
ſoms of the field and garden; but whatever 
I collect from thence, enriches myſelf, with- 
out the leaſt injury to their beauty, their 
ſmell, or their taſte. Mou, for you and 
your ſkill in architecture and other mathe- 
matics I have little to ſay: in that building 
of yours there might, for aught I know, 
have been labour and method enough; but 
by woful experience for us both it is plain, 
the materials are naught; and ] hope, you 
will henceforth take warning, and conſider 
duration and matter as well as method 
and art. You boaſt indeed of being obliged 
to no other creature, but of drawing and 
[pinning out all from yourſelf, that is to ſay, 
if we may judge of the liquor in the veſſel by 
what iſſues out, you poſſeſs a good plentiful 


flere of dirt and poiſon in your breaſt ; and, 
though I would by no means leſſen or diſ- 
parage your genuine flock of either, yet, 1 
doubt you are ſomewhat obliged for an in- 
creaſe of both to a little foreign aſſiſtance. 


Your inherent portion of dirt does not fail 
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of acquiſitions by fweepings exhaled from be- 


low; and one inſect furniſhes you with a ſhare 
of poiſon to deſtroy another. Ho that in ſhort 
the queſiion comes all to this; whether is the 
nobler being of the two, that which by a lazy 
contemplation of four inches round, by an 
 over-weening pride, feeding and engender- 
ing on itſelf, turns all into excrement and 
venom; producing nothing at all, but . 
bane and a cobweb : or that, which by an 
univerſal range, with long ſearch, much 
ſtudy, true judgment, and diſtinctiom of 
things, brings home honey and wax. 

This diſpute was managed with ſuch 
eagerneſs, clamour, and warmth, that the 
two parties of books in arms below ſtood 
ſilent a while, waiting in ſuſpenſe what 
would be the iſſue; which was not long 
undetermined: for the bee, grown impa- 
tient at ſo much loſs of time, fled ſtrait 
away to a bed of roſes, without looking 
for a reply; and left the /þider like an 
orator, collected in himſelf, and juſt pre- 
pared to burſt out. 

It happened upon this emergency, that 
Aſop broke ſilence firſt. He had been of 


late moſt barbarouſly treated by a ſtrange 
effect 
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effect of the regent's humanity, + who had 
torn off his title-page, ſorely defaced one 
half of his leaves, and chained him faſt a- 
mong a ſhelf of oderns. Where ſoon diſ- 
covering how high the quarrel was like to 
proceed, he tried all his arts, and turned 
himſelf to a thouſand forms. At length 
in the borrowed ſhape of an a/s, the regent 
miſtook him fora nodlern; by which means 
he had time and opportunity to eſcape to 
the antients, juſt when the ſpider and the 
bee were entering into their conteſt ; to 
which he gave his attention with a world 
of pleaſure; and, when it was ended, 
ſwore in the loudeſt key, that in all his 
life he had never known two caſes fo 
parallel and adapt to each other, as that 
in the window, and this upon the {helves. 
The diſputants, ſaid he, have admirably 
managed the diſpute between them, have 
talen in the full firength of all that is to 

be ſaid on both fides, and exhauſted the ſub- 
tance of every argument pro and con. 1! 
rs but to adjuſt the reaſonings of both to the 
Preſent quarrel, then to compare and apply 


| + Bentley, who denied the antiquity of hp: ſee note 
p. 250, 
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the labours and fruits of each, as the bee 
has learnedly deduced them; * we ſhall 
find the ans fall plain and cloſe upon 
the moderns and us. For, pray gentlemen, 
was ever any thing ſo modern as the ſpider 
in his air, his turns, and his paradoxes? 
he argues in the behalf of you his brethren, 
and himſelf, with many boaſtings of his na- 
tive flock, and great genius; that he ſpins 
and ſpits wholly from himſelf, and ſcorns to 
own any obligation or aſſiſtance from without. 
Then he diſplays to you his great ſill in 
architecture, and improvement in the mathe- 
matics. To all this the bee, as an advocate 
retained by us the antients, thinks fit to an- 
ſwer 3 that if one may judge of the great 
genius or inventions of the moderns by what 
they have produced, you will rei" have 
countenance to bear you out in boaſting of 
either. Eref your ſchemes with as much 
method and ſkill as you pleaſe; yet if the 
materials be nothing but dirt, ſpun out of 
your own entrails (the guts of modern 
brains) the edifice will conclude at laſt in a 
cob-web; the duration of which, like that 
of other ſpiders webs, may be imputed to 
their being forgotten, or neglected, or hid 
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in a corner. For, any thing elſe of genuine 
that the moderns may pretend to, 1 cannot 
recollect; unleſs it be a large vein of wrang- ; 
ling and  ſaryr, much of a nature and ſub- | 
ſtance with the ſpider's poiſon; which, ho. 
ever they pretend to ſpit wholly out of them- 
ſelves, is improved by the ſame arts, by feed- 
ing upon the inſects and vermin of the age. 
7, for us the antients, we are content with , 
the bee to pretend to nothing of our own, 1 
beyond our wings and our voice: that is to 'Y 
ſay, our flights and our language. For the 
reſt, whatever we have got, has been by in- 
finite labour andſearch, and ranging through 
every corner of nature; the difference is, 
that, inſtead of dirt and poiſon, we have 
rather choſen to fill our Hives with honey and 
wax, thus furniſhing mankind with the two 
nobleſt of things, which are ſweetneſs and 
light. 

It is wonderful to conceive the tumult 
ariſen among the hooks upon the cloſe of 
this long deſcant of Aſop: both parties 18 
took the hint, and heightened their ani- = 
moſities ſo on a ſudden, that they reſolved 
it ſhould come to a battle. Immediately 
the two main bodies withdrew under their 

ſeveral 
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ſeveral enſigns to the farther parts of the 
library, and there entered into cabals, and 
conſults upon the preſent emergency. The 
moderns were in very warm debates upon 
the choice of their leaders, and nothing 
leſs than the fear impending from the 
enemies could have kept them from 
mutinies upon this occaſion. The differ- 
ence was greateſt among the hor/e, where 
every private trooper pretended to the chief 
command, from Taſſo and Milton to Dry- 
den and Withers. The hght-horſe were 
commanded by Cowley and + Deſpreaux. 
There came the bownen under their va- 
liant leaders, Des Cartes, Gaſſendi, and 
Hobbes, whoſe ſtrength was ſuch, that 
they could ſhoot their arrows beyond the 
atmoſphere never to fall down again, but 
turn like that of Evander into meteors, or 
like the cannon-ball into flars. Paracelſus 
brought a /quadron of flink-pot-flingers 
from the ſnowy mountainsof Rhætia. There 
came a vaſt body of dragoons of different 
nations under the leading of Harvey 


+ More commonly known ſiſted on by the advocates for 
by the name of Boileau. the moderns, and exceptcd 

Doctor Harvey who diſ- againſt as falſe by Sir William 
covered the circulation of the Temple, in his Eilay, p. 44» 
blood, a diſcovery much in- 45. their 
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their great aga: part armed with /cythes, 
the weapons of death ; part with /ances 
and long knrves, all ſteeped in poiſon ; part 
ſhot bullets of a moſt malignant nature, 
and uſed white powder, which infallibly 
killed without report. There came ſeveral 
bodies of heavy-armed foot, all mercenaries, 
under the enſigns of Guicciardine, Davila, 
Polydore Virgil, Buchanan, Mariana, Cam- 
den, and others. The engineers were com- 
manded by Regiomontanus and Wilkins. 
The reſt were a confuſed multitude, led 
by Scotus, Aguinas, and Bellarmine; of 
mighty bulk and ſtature, but without either 
arms, courage, or diſcipline. In the laſt 
place, came infinite ſwarms of + calones, 
a diſorderly rout led by L Eſtrange; rogues 
and raggamuffins, that follow the camp 
for nothing but the plunder ; all without 
t coats to cover them. 


271 


the meaneſt and moſt deſpica- 


+ Calones. By calling this 
ble of all writers, as the ca- 


diſorderly rout calones the 


author points both his ſatyr 
and contempt againſt all forts 


of mercenary ſcriblers, who 


write as they are commanded 
by the leaders and patrons of 
ſedition, faction, corruption, 
and every evil work: they are 
{tiled calones becauſe they are 


lines, whether belonging to 
the army or private families, 
were the meaneſt of all ſlaves 
or ſervants whatſoever. 

t Theſe are pamphlets, 
which are not bound or co- 
ver'd. 


The 
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The army of the antients was much 
fewer in number; Homer led the hor/e, 
and Pindar the /ight-horſe; Euclid was 
chief engineer; Plato and Ariſtotle com- 
manded the bowmen ; Herodotus and Livy 
the foot; Hippocrates the dragoons; the 
allies led by Yoffius and Temple brought 
up the rear. 

All things violently tending to a deci- 
five battle, Fame, who much frequented, 
and had a large apartment formerly aſ- 
ſigned her in the regal library, fled up 
ſtrait to Jupiter, to whom ſhe delivered 
a faithful account of all that paſſed be- 
tween the two parties below; for, among 
the Gods ſhe always tells truth. Tove, in 
great concern, convokes a council in the 
milky way. The ſenate aſſembled, he de- 
clares the occaſion of convening them ; 
a bloody battle juſt impendent between 
two mighty armies of antient and oder: 
creatures, called books, wherein the celeſ- 
tial intereſt was but too deeply concerned. 
Momus, the patron of the noderus, made 
an excellent ſpeech in their favour, which 
was anſwered by Pallas, the protectreſs of 
the antients. The aſſembly was divided 
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in their affections; when Jupiter com- 
manded the book of fate to be laid before 
him. Immediately were brought by Mercu- 
y three large volumes in folio, containing 
memoirs of all things paſt, preſent, and to 
come. The claſps were of ſilver double 
gilt; the covers of celeſtial turkey- leather, 
and the paper ſuch as here on earth might 
almoſt paſs for vellum. Jupiter, havin 
ſilently read the decree, would communi- 
cate the import to none, but preſently 
{hut up the book. 

Without the doors of this aſſembly there 
attended a vaſt number of light, nimble 
gods, menial ſervants to Jupiter: theſe 
are his miniſtering inftruments in all affairs 
below. They travel in a caravan, more 
or leſs together, and are faſtened to each 
other, like a link of galley-{laves, by a 
light chain, which paſſes from them to 
Jupiters great toe: and yet, in receiving 
or delivering a meſſage they may never 
approach above the loweſt ſtep of his 
throne, where he and they whiſper to 
each other through a long, hollow trunk. 
Theſe deities are called by mortal men 
accidents or events; but the gods call 
Vol. I. T them 
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them /econd cauſes. Fupiter having de- 


livered his meſſage to a certain number 
of theſe divinities, they flew immediately 
down to the pinnacle of the regal library, 
and, conſulting a few minutes, entered 
unſeen, and diſpoſed the parties accord- 
ing to their orders. 

Mean while Momus tearing the wort, 
and calling to mind an antient prophecy, 


which bore no very good face to his chil- 


dren the noderns, bent his flight to the 


region of a malignant deity, called Cri- 
ztici/m. She dwelt on the top of a ſnowy 
mountain in Moba Zembla ; there Momus 
found her extended in her den upon the 
ſpoils of numberleſs volumes, halt devour- 


ed, At her right-hand fat Ignorance, _ 


father and huſband, blind with age; 


her left Pride, her Waller, dreſſing = 


up in the ſcraps of paper herſelf N torn. 

There was Opinion, her ſiſter, li ght of 
foot, hood-winked, and er g yet 
giddy, and perpetually turning. About 
her played her children, Moiſe and Impu- 
dence, Dulneſs and 2 anity, Poſitiveneſc, 
Pedantry and Ill Manners. The goddeſs 
Mere had claws like a cat; her head, 


"and 
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and ears, and voice reſemled thoſe of an 
aſs; her teeth fallen out before; her eyes 
turned inward, as if ſhe looked only upon 
herſelf; her diet was the over-flowing of 
her own gall; her ſpleen was ſo large, as 
to ſtand prominent, like a dug of the firſt 
rate, nor wanted excreſcencies in form of 
teats, at which a crew of ugly monſters 
were greedily ſucking; and, what is won- 
derful to conceive, the bulk of ſpleen in- 
_ creaſed faſter than the ſucking could dimi- 
niſh it. Goddeſs, ſaid Momus, can you fit 
zdly here, while our devout worſhippers the 
moderns are this minute entering into a 
cruel battle, and perhaps now lying under 
the fwords of their enemies; who then here- 
after will ever ſacrifice, or build altars to 
our divinities @ haſte therefore to the Britiſh 
iſle, and if poſſible, prevent their deſtruc- 
tion; while I make factions among the gods, 
and gain them over to our party. 
Moimus, having thus delivered himſelf, 
Naid not for an anſwer, but left the god- 
deſs to her own reſentment. Up ſhe roſe 
in a rage, and, as it is the form upon fuch 
occaſions, began a ſoliloquy: 1: is I (ſaid 
ſhe) who give wiſdom to infants and idiots ; 
| 1 by 
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by me children grow wiſer than their pa- 
rents; by me beaux become politicians, and 
ſchool-boys judges of philoſophy ; by me 
ſophiſters debate, and conclude upon the 
depths of knowledge ; and Ccoffee-houſe wits, 
inſtinci by me, can correct an author's ſtyle 
and diſplay his minuteft errors, without 
underſtanding a ſyllable of his matter, or 
his language; by me ſtriplings ſpend their 
judgment, as they do their eſtate, before it 
comes into their hands. It is I, who have 
depoſed wit and knowledge from their em- 
pire over poetry, and advanced myſelf in 
their ſtead. And ſhall a few upſtart an- 
tients dare oppoſe me? ——but come, my 
aged parent, and you my children dear, 
and thou, my beauteous ſiſter; let us aſcend 
my chariot, and haſte to aſſiſt our devout 
moderns, who are now ſacrificing to us a 
hecatomb, as I perceive by that grateful 
ſmell, which from thence reaches my noſtrils. 
The goddeſs, and her train, having 
mounted the chariot, which was drawn 
by tame geeſe, flew over infinite regions, 
ſhedding her influence in due places, 
till at length ſhe arrived at her beloved 
iſland of Britain; but in hovering over 
1 
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its etropolis, what bleſſings did ſhe not 
let fall upon her ſeminaries of Greſham 
and Covext-Garden? + and now ſhe 
reached the fatal plain of St. Zames's li- 
brary, at what time the two armies were 
upon the point to engage ; where, enter- 
ing with all her caravan unſeen, and land- 
ing upon a caſe of ſhelves, now deſert, 
but once inhabited by a colony of vir- 
zuoſos, ſhe ſtaid a while to obſerve the 

poſture of both armies. ED 
But, here the tender cares of a mother 
began to fill her thoughts, and move in 
her breaſt : for, at the head of a troop of 
modern bowmen ſhe caſt her eyes upon her 
ſon Wotton; to whom the fates had aſ- 
ſigned a very ſhort thread. Motion, a 
young hero, whom an unknown father 
of mortal race begot by ſtollen embraces 
with this goddeſs. He was the darling of 
his mother above all her children, and ſhe 
reſolved to go and comfort him. But firſt, 
according to the good old cuſtom of dei- 
ties, ſhe caſt about to change her ſhape, 
for fear the divinity of her countenance 
might dazzle his mortal fight, and over- 
+ See the notes, p. 53. 
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charge the reſt of his ſenſes. She therefore 
gathered up her perſon into an ofavo com- 
paſs: her body grew white and arid, and 
ſplit in pieces with dryneſs; the thick turn- 
ed into paſte-board, and the thin into pa- 
per, upon which her parents and children 
artfully ſtrewed a black juice or decoction 
of gall and ſoot in form of letters; her head, 
and voice, and ſpleen kept their primitive 
form; and that, which before was a cover 
of ſkin, did ſtill continue ſo. In this guiſe 
ſhe marched on towards the ubdlerus, un- 
diſtinguiſhable in ſhape and dreſs from 
the divine Bentley, Wotton's deareſt friend. 
Brave Wotton, ſaid the goddeſs, why do 
our troops fland idle here to ſpend their pre- 
ſent vigour and opportunity of this day ? 
away, let us haſte to the generals, and ad- 
viſe to give the onſet immediately. Having 
ſpoke thus, ſhe took the uglieſt of her 
monſters, full gutted from her ſpleen, and 
flung it inviſibly into his mouth, which, 
_ flying ſtraight up into his head, ſqueeſed 

out his eye-balls, gave him a diſtorted 
look, and half overturned his brain, Then 
ſhe privately ordered two of her beloved 
children, Dulneſs and Ill Manmers, cloſe- 


ly 
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ly to attend his perſon in all encounters. 
Having thus accoutered him, ſhe vaniſh- 
ed in a miſt, and the hero perceived it 
was the goddeſs his mother. 

The deſtined hour of fate being now 
arrived, the fight began; whereof before 
I dare adventure to make a particular de- 
ſcription, I muſt, after the example of o- 
thet authors, petition for a hundred tongues, 
and mouths, and hands, and pens; which 
would all be too little to perform ſo im- 
menſe a work. Say, goddeſs, that preſid- 
eſt over hiſtory, who it was that firſt ad- 
vanced in the field of battle. Paracelſus, 
at the head of his dragoons, obſerving Ga- 
len in the adverſe wing, darted his javelin 
with a mighty force, which the brave 
antient received upon his ſhield, the point 
breaking in the ſecond fold. © * 

« *® * * * * * Fj pauca 
44 4 4 4 * * LOT. 

They bore the wounded Aga + on their 

ſhields to his chariot * * 


I Doctor Harvey, ſee the was wounded ; other moderns 
note p· 270. It was not thought are ſpared by the hiatus that 
proper to name his antagoniſt, follows, an for ſimilar 


but only to intimate, that he reaſons. 
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Then Aristotle, obſerving Bacon ad- 
vance with a furious mien, drew his bow 
to the head, and let fly his arrow, which 
miſſed the valiant nodern, and went hiz- 
Zing over his head; but Des Caries it hit; 
the ſteel point quickly found a defect in 
his head piece; it pierced the leather and 
the paſte- board, and went in at his right 
eye, The torture of the pain whirled 
the valiant &:wmarn round, till death, like 
a ſtar of ſuperior influence, drew him in- 


to his own vortex. * * * by 


SES SS 8 
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hic in MS. 
en when Homer appeared at 


the head of the cavalry, mounted on a furi- 
ous horſe, with difficulty managed by the 
rider himſelf, but which no other mortal 
durſt approach; he rode among the ene- 
mies ranks, and bore down all before him. 
Say, goddeſs, whom he flew firſt, and 
whom he flew laſt. Firſt, * Gondibert ad- 


* An heroic poem by Sir William Davenant, in ſtanzas 
of four lines, vanced 
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vanced againſt him, clad in heavy armour, 
and mounted on a ſtaid ſober gelding, !:.* 
ſo famed ſor his ſpeed, as his docility in 
kneeling, whenever his rider would mount 
or alight. He had made a vow to Pallas, 
that he would never leave the field, till 
he had ſpoiled t Homer of his armour ; 
madman, who had never once ſeen the 
wearer, nor underſtood his ftrength ! him 
Homer overthrew horſe and man to the 
ground, there to be trampled and choak- 
ed in the dirt. Then, with a long ſpear 
he ſlew Denham, a ſtout anadern, who from 
his + father's ſide derived his lineage from 
Apollo, but his mother was of mortal race. 
He fell, and bit the earth. The celeſtial 
part Apollo took, and made it a ſtar, but 
the terreſtrial lay wallowing upon the 
ground. Then Homer ſlew Weſley, & with 
a kick of his horſe's heel; he took Per- 
rault by mighty force out of his ſaddle, 
then Furled him at Fontenelle, with the 
ſame blow daſhing out both their brains, 


t Vid. Homer. was not the real author of 
+ Sir Jon Denham's poems Cooper's Hill. 
are very unequal, extremely & Mr, Neſey, who wrote 
good, and very indifferent; the life of Chriſt in verſe, 
that his detractors ſaid, he &c. 
On 
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On the left wing of the horſe, Virgil 
appeared in ſhining armour, compleatly 
fitted to his body: he was mounted on a 
dapple-grey ſteed, the ſlowneſs of whoſe 
pace was an effect of the higheſt mettle 
and vigour. He caſt his eye on the adverſe 
wing with a deſire to find an object worthy 
of his valour, when behold, upon a ſorrel 
gelding of a monſtrous ſize appeared a foe, 
iſſuing from among the thickeſt of the 
enemy's ſquadrons; but his ſpeed was 
leſs than his noiſe ; for his horſe, old and 
lean, ſpent the dregs of his ſtrength in 
a high trot, which, though it made flow 
advances, yet cauſed a loud claſhing of his 
armour, terrible to hear. The two cava- 
liers had now approached within the 
throw of a lance, when the ſtranger de- 
fired a parley, and lifting up the vizor of 
his helmet, a face hardly appeared from 
within, which after a pauſe was known for 
that of the renowned Dryden. The brave 
antient ſuddenly ſtarted, as one poſſeſſed 
with ſurprize and diſappointment together: 
for the helmet was nine times too large 
for the head, which appeared ſituate far 


in the hinder part, even like the lady in a 
lobſter, 
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lobſter, or like a mouſe under a canopy 
of ſtate, or like a ſhrivelled beau from 
within the pent-houſe of a modern peri- 
wig: and the voice was ſuited to the 
viſage, ſounding weak and remote. Dry- 
den in a long harangue ſoothed up the good 
antient, called him father; and by a large 
deduction of genealogies made it plainly 
appear, that they were nearly related. Then 
he humbly propoſed an exchange of armour 
as a laſting mark of hoſpitality between 
them. Virgil conſented (for the goddeſs 
Difidence came unſeen, and caſt a miſt 
before his eyes) though his was of + gold 
and coſt a hundred beeves, the other's but 
of ruſty iron. However, this glittering 
armour became the modern yet worſe than 
his own. Then they agreed to exchange 
horſes; but, when it came to the trial, 


Dryden was afraid, and utterly unable to 
—— 7 42 +.2 
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upon a fiery horſe of admirable ſhape, but 
head-ſtrong, bearing the rider where he liſt 
over the field ; he made a mighty {laughter 
among the enemy's horſe ; which deſtruc- 
tion to ſtop, Blackmore a famous modern 
(but one of the mercenaries) ſtrenuouſſy 
oppoſed himſelf, and darted his javelin 
with a ſtrong hand, which, falling ſhort 
of its mark, ſtruck deep in the earth. 
Then Lucan threw a lance; but Aſcu- 
lapius came unſeen, and turned off the 
point. + Brave modern, /aid Lucan, I 
perceive ſome god protects you, for never 
did my arm ſo deceive me before: but what 
mortal can contend with a god 9 therefore, 
let us fight no langer, but preſent gifts to 
each other. Lucan then beſtowed the no- 


dern a pair of ſpurs, and Blackmore gave 
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Creech: but the goddeſs Dulneſs took a 
cloud, formed into the ſhape of Horace, 
armed and mounted, and placed in a fly- 
ing poſture before him. Glad was the 


t His {kill as a phyſician attoned for his dullneſs as a poet. 
cavalier 
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cavalier to begin a combat with a flying 
foe, and purſued the image, threatening 
loud; till at laſt it led him to the peace- 
ful bower of his father Ogleby, by whom 
he was diſarmed, and aſſigned to his repoſe. 

Then Pindar ſlew——, and —, and 
Oldham, and —, and + Afra the Ama- 
Zon, light of foot; never advancing in a 
direct line, but wheeling with incredible 
agility and force, he made a terrible ſlaugh- 
ter among the enemies /zght-horſe. Him 
when Cowley obſerved, his generous heart 
burnt within him, and he advanced againſt 
the fierce antient, imitating his addreſs, 
his pace, and career, as well as the vigour 
of hishorſe, and his own ſkill would allow. 
When the two cavaliers had approached 
within. the length of three javelins, firſt 
Cowley threw a lance, which miſſed Pin- 
dar, and paſſing into the enemy's ranks 
fell ineffectual to the ground. Then Pin- 
dar darted a javelin ſo large and weighty, 
that ſcarce a dozen cavaliers, as cavaliers 
are in our degenerate days, could raiſe it 
from the ground; yet he threw it with 


+ Mrs. Afra Bebn, author of many plays, novels, and 
poems. 


eaſe, 
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eaſe, and it went by an unerring hand, 
ſinging through the air; nor could the 
modern have avoided preſent death, if he 
had not luckily oppoſed the ſhield, that had 
been given him by Venus. + And now 
both — drew ps ſwords, but the 
modern was ſo a ghaſt and dice ere, that 
he knew not ——— he was; his ſhield drop- 
ped from his hands; thrice he fled, and 
5 0 he could not eſcape; at laſt whe turn- 
ed, and lifting up his hands in the poſture x 
a ſupp liant : Collie Pindar, ſaid he, ſpar 
my I. e, and poſſeſs my horſe with che 
arms, beſides the — we which my friends 
will give, when they hear I am alive, and 
your priſoner. Dog, ſaid Pindar, let your 
ranſom ſtay with your friends; but your 
carcaſs ſhall be left for the fowls of the air, 
and the beaſts of the field. With that, he 
raiſed his ſword, and with a mighty Rroke 
_ cleft the avatched modern in twain, the 
{word purſuing the blow; and one half 
lay panting on the ground to be trod in 
pieces by the horſes feet, the other half 
was borne by the frighted ſteed through 


His poem called the Miſtreſs. 


the 
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the field. This 4 Vemis took, waſhed it 


ſeven times in ambrofia, then ſtruck it 
thrice with a ſpring of amaranth; upon 
which, the leather grew round and ſoft, 


and the leaves turned into feathers, and 


being gilded before, continued gilded 


ſtill; ſo it became a dove, and ſhe har- 
neſſed it to her chariot. * 
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Day being far ſpent, and the numerous 
forces of the moderns half inclining to a 
retreat, there iſſued forth from a ſquadron 
of their Heauy- armed foot + a captain, 
whoſe name was Benurley, the moſt deform- 
ed of all the noderus; tall, but without 
ſhape or comlineſs; large, but without 
ſtrength or proportion. His armour was 
patched up of a thouſand incoherent pieces; 
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t TI do not approve the au- 
thor's judgment in this, for I 
think Cowley's Pindarics are 
much preferable to his M:r/freſs. 

It may however be conſi- 
dered, that Cowley's pindarics 
were but copies, of which 
Pindar was the original ; be- 
fore Pindar therefore his pin- 
darics might fall; and his 
Miſtreſs be preſerved as pro- 
perly his own. 


The epiſode of Bentley 
and MWotton. | 

As the account of the Battle 
of the Books 1s an allegorical 
repreſentation of Sir William 
Temple's eſſay, in which the 
antients are oppoſed to the 
moderns, the account of Bent- 
ley and Motton is called an 
epiſode, and their intruſion 
repreſented as an under action. 
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and the ſound of it, as he marched, was 
loud and dry, like that made by the fall 
of a ſheet of lead, which an eteſan wind 
blows ſuddenly down from the roof of ſome 
ſteeple. His helmet was of old ruſty iron, 
but the vizor was braſs, which, tainted by 
his breath, corrupted into coperas, nor 
wanted gall from the ſame fountain; ſo 
that, whenever provoked by anger or la- 
bour, an atramentous quality of moſt ma- 
lignant nature was ſeen to diſtil from his 
lips. In his + right hand he graſped a 
flail, and (that he might never be unpro- 
vided of an offen/rve weapon) a veſſel full of 
ordure in his left. Thus compleatly armed, 
he advanced with a {low and heavy pace, 
where the nodern chiefs were holding a 
conſult upon the ſum of things ; who, 
as he came onwards, laughed to behold 
his crooked leg, and hump ſhoulder, 
which his boot and armour vainly endea- 
vouring to hide, were forced to comply 
with, and expoſe. The generals made 
uſe of him for his talent of railing ; which, 


+ The perſon, here ſpoken ſtinction, and uſing mean and 
of, is famous for letting fly foul ſcurrilities. 
at every body without di- 


kept 
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kept within government, proved frequent- 
ly of great ſervice to their cauſe, but at 
other times did more miſchief than good; 
for at the leaſt touch of offence, and of- 
ten without any at all, he would, like a 
wounded elephant, convert it againſt his 
leaders. Such at this juncture was the diſ- 
poſition of Bentley, grieved to ſee the 
enemy prevail, and diſſatisfied with every 
body's conduct, but his own. He humbly 
gave the modern generals to underſtand, 
that he conceived with great ſubmiſſion, 
they were all a pack of rogues, and fools, 
and /ons of whores, and -m d cowards, 
and confounded loggerheads, and illiterate 
whelps, and nonſenfical ſcoundrels ; that if 
himſelf had been conſtituted general, thoſe 
+ preſumptuous dogs, the antients, would 
long before this have been beaten out of 
the field. You, ſaid he, ſit here idle; but 
when I, or any other valiant modern, kill 
an enemy, you are ſure to ſeize the ſpoil. 
But I will not march one foot againſt the 
foe, till you all ſwear to me, that whom- 
ever I take or kill, his arms I ſhall quietly 
Poſſeſs. Bentley having ſpoken thus, Sca- 
ft Vid. Homer. de Therſite. 
Vo I. I. U liger 
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Liger beſtowing him a ſour look; Mijſcre- 
ant prater, aid he, eloquent only in thine 
own eyes, thou raileſi without wit, or truth, 
or diſcretion. The malignity of thy temper 
perverteth nature, thy learning makes thee 
more barbarous, thy ftudy of humanity 
more inhuman ; thy converſe among poets 
more groveling, miry, and dull. All arts 
of civilizing others render thee rade and 
untractable; courts have taught thee ill 
manners, and polite converſation has finiſb- 
ed thee a pedant. Beſides, a greater coward 
burtheneth not the army. But never de- 
ſpond; I paſs my word, whatever ſpoil thou 
zakeſt, ſhall certainly be thy own, though, 
J hope, that vile carcaſs will firft become 
a prey to kites and worms. _ 

Bentley durſt not reply; but, half choak- 
ed with ſpleen and rage, withdrew in full 
reſolution of performing ſome great at- 
chievement. With him for his aid and 
companion he took his beloved Morton; 
reſolving by policy or ſurprize to attempt 
ſome neglected quarter of the antients 
army. They began their march over car- 
caſſes of their ſlaughtered friends; then 
to the right of their own forces; then 

wheeled 
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wheeled northward „till they came to 
Aldrovandus's tomb, which they paſſed 
on the {ide of the declining fun. And now 
they arrived with fear towards the enemy's 
out-guards ; looking about, if haply they 
might ſpy the quarters of the wounded, 
or ſome ſtraggling ſleepers, unarmed, and 
remote from the reſt. As when two nun- 
grel curs, whom native greedineſs, and 
domeſtic want, provoke and join in part- 
ner{hip, though fearful, nightly to invade 
the folds of ſome rich grazier: they, with 
tails depreſſed and lolling tongues, creep 
ſoft and flow:; mean while the conſcious 
moon, now in her zenith, on their guilty 
heads darts perpendicular rays ; nor dare 
they bark, though much provoked at her 
refulgent viſage, whether ſeen in puddle 
by reflection, or in ſphere direct; but one 
ſurveys the region round, while t'other 
ſcouts the plain, if haply, to diſcover, at 
diſtance from the flock, ſome carcaſs half 
devoured, the refuſe of gorged wolves, or 
ominous ravens. So marched this lovely, 
loving pair of friends, nor with leſs fear 
and circumſpection; when, at diſtance, 
they might perceive two ſhining ſuits of 

| 2 armour, 
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armour, hanging upon an oak, and the 
owners not far off in a profound ſleep. 
The two friends drew lots, and the pur- 
ſuing of this adventure fell to Bentley; on 
he went, and in his van Confuſion and 
Amaze ; while Horror and Afright 
brought up the rear. As he came near, be- 
hold two heroes of the antients army, Pha- 
laris and A ſop, lay faſt aſleep: Bentley 
would fain have diſpatched them both, and, 
ſtealing cloſe, aimed his flail at Phalaris's 
breaſt, But then the goddeſs Affrigbt inter- 
poſing, caught the nodern in hericy arms, 
and dragged him from the danger ſhe 
foreſaw; both the dormant heroes hap- 
pened to turn at the ſame inſtant, though 
ſoundly ſleeping, and buly in a dream. + 
For Phalaris was juſt that minute dream- 
ing, how a moſt vile poetaſter had lam- 
pooned him, and how he had got .him 
roaring in his 5u//., And A ſop dreamed, 
that, as he and the antient chiefs were lying 
on the ground, a wild aſs broke looſe, ran 
about trampling and kicking, and dunging 
in their faces. Bentley, leaving the two heroes 

+ This is according to Ho- thoſe, who were killed in their 
mer, who tells the dreams of ſleep. ; 
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aſleep, ſeized on both their armours, and 
withdrew in queſt of his darling Morton. 
He in the mean time had wandered 
long in ſearch of ſome enterprize, till at 
length he arrived at a ſmall v ivulet, that 
iſſued from a fountain hard by, called | in 
the language of mortal men Helicon. Here 
he ſtopped, and parched with thirſt, re- 
ſolved to allay it in this limpid Kean. 
Thrice with profane hands he eſſayed to 
raiſe the water to his lips, and thrice it 
ſlipped all through his fingers. Then he 
ſtooped prone on his breaſt, but, e're his 
mouth had kiſſed the liquid cryſtal, A. 
pollo came, and in the channel held his 
ſhield betwixt the modern and the foun- 
tain, ſo that he drew up nothing but nud. 
For, although no fountain on earth can 
compare with the clearneſs of Helicon, yet 
there lies at bottom a thick ſediment of 
ſlime and mud; for ſo Apollo begged of 
Jupiter, as a puniſhment to thoſe, who 
durſt attempt to taſte it with unhallowed 
lips, and for a leſſon to all, not to draw 
too deep, or far from the foring. 
At the fountain-head Motion diſcerned 
two heroes; the one he could not diſtin- 
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guiſh, but the other was ſoon known for 
Temple, general of the allies to the antients, 
His back was turned, and he was em- 
ployed in drinking large draughts in his 
helmet from the fountain, where he had 
withdrawn himſelf to reſt from the toils 
of the war. Wotton obſerving him, with 
quaking knees and trembling hands ſpoke 
thus to himſelf: Oh, that I could kill this 
deſiroyer of our army; what renown ſhould 
I purchaſe among the chiefs? but to iſſue 
out againſt him, * man againſt man, ſhield 
againſt ſhield, and lance againſt lance, what 
modern of us dare ? for be fights like a god, 
and Pallas, or Apollo, are ever at his 
elbow. But, oh, mother! if what fame 
reports be true, that I am the ſon of ſo great 
a goddeſs, grant me to hit Temple with 
this lance, that the ſtroke may ſend him to 
bell, and that I may return in ſafety and 
triumph laden with his ſpoils. The firſt 
part of this prayer the gods granted at the 
interceſſion of his other, and of Momus ; 
but the reſt, by a perverſe wind ſent from 
fate, was ſcattered in the air. Then Wot- 
ton graſped his lance, and, brandiſhing it 
* Vid. Homer, 

thrice 
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thrice over his head, darted it with all his 
might, the goddeſs his other at the fame 
time adding ſtrength to his arm. Away 
the lance went hizzing, and reached 
even to the belt of the averted antient, 
upon which lightly grazing it fell to the 
ground. Temple neither felt the weapon 
touch him, nor heard it fall; and ZYortor 
might have eſcaped to his army with the 
honour of having remitted his lance againſt 
ſo great a leader, unrevenged ; but Apollo 
enraged, that a javelin, flung by the aſſiſt- 
ance of ſo foul a godde/s, ſhould pollute 
his fountain, put on the ſhape of —, 
and ſoftly came to young Boyle, who then 
accompanied Temple : he pointed firſt to 
the lance, then to the diſtant nůodern that 
flung it, and commanded the young hero 
to take immediate revenge. Boyle, clad in 
a ſuit of armour which had been given him 
by all the gods , immediately advanced 
againſt the trembling foe, who now fled 
before him. As a young lion in the Libyan 


+ Boyle was aſſiſted in this ſons at Oxford, celebrated for 
diſpute by Dean Aldrich, Doc- their genius and their learning, 
tor Atterbury, afterwards Bp. then called the Chrift-church 
of Rocheſter, and other per- wits. 
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plains, or Araby deſert, ſent by his aged 


fire to hunt for prey, or health, or exerciſe; 
he ſcours along wiſhing to meet ſome tyger 
from the mountains, or a furious boar: if 
chance a wild aſs, with brayings impor- 
tune, affronts his ear, the generous beaſt, 
though loathing to diſtain his claws with 
blood ſo vile, yet much provok'd at the 
offenſive noiſe, which echo, fooliſh nymph, 
like her //-judging ſex, repeats much louder 
and with more delight than Philomela's 
ſong; he vindicates the honour of the foreſt, 
and hunts the noiſy long-ear'd animal. So 
Wotton fled, fo Boyle purſued. But Wot- 
ton heavy-armed, and {low of foot, began 
to ſlack his courſe ; when his lover Bentley 
appeared, returning laden with the ſpoils 
of the two ſleeping antients. Boyle obſerv- 
ed him well, and ſoon diſcovering the 
helmet and ſhield of Phalaris, his friend, 
both which he had lately with his own 
hands new poliſhed and gilt; rage 
ſparkled in his eyes, and leaving his pur- 
ſuit after Wotton, he furiouſly ruſh'd on 
againſt this new approacher. Fain would 

he be revenged on both ; but both _ 
| e 
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fed different ways: + and, as a woman 
in a little houſe, that gets a painful liveli- 
hood by ſpinning ; if chance her geeſe be 
ſcattered o'er the common, ſhe courſes 
round the plain from fide to ſide, com- 
pelling here and there the ſtragglers to the 
flock ; they cackle loud, and flutter o'er 
the champain. So Boy/e purſued, ſo fled 
this pair of friends: finding at length 
their flight was vain, they bravely join'd 
and drew themſelves in phalanx. Firſt 
Bentley threw a ſpear with all his force, 
hoping to pierce the enemy's breaſt : but 
Pallas came unſeen, and in the air took 
off the point, and clapp'd on one of lead, 
which, after a dead bang againſt the ene- 
my's ſhield, fell blunted to the ground. 
Then Boyle, obſerving well his time, took 
up a lance of wondrous length and ſharp- 
neſs; and as this pair of friends compacted 
ſtood cloſe fide to tide, he wheel'd him 
to the right, and, with unuſual force, 
darted the weapon, Bentley ſaw his fate 
approach, and flanking down his arms 


+ This is alſo after the to do with the ſimilitude, nor 
manner of Homer; the wo- would be excuſab e without 
man's getting a painful liveli- ſuch an authority. 
hood by ſpinning, has nothing Vid. Homer, 
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cloſe to his ribs, hoping to ſave his body; 
in went the point, paſſing through arm 
and ſide, nor ſtopp'd, or ſpent its force, 
till it had alſo pierced the valiant Wotton, 
who, going to ſuſtain his dying friend, 
ſhared his fate. As when a ſkilful cook 
has truſs'd a brace of woodcocks, he, with 
iron ſkewer, pierces the tender ſides of both, 
their legs and wings cloſe pinion'd to their 
ribs: ſo was this pair of friends transfix d 
till down they fell, join'd in their lives, 
Join'd in their deaths; ſo cloſely join'd, 
that Charon would miſtake them both for 
one, and waft them over „& for half his 
fare. Farewel, beloved, loving pair ; few 
equals have you left behind: and happy 
and immortal ſhall you be, if all my wit 
and eloquence can make you. 
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cloſe to his ribs, hoping to fave his body ; 
in went the point, paſſing through arm 
and fide, nor ſtopp'd, or ſpent its force, 
till it had alſo pierced the valiant Z/ottor, 
who, going to ſuſtain his dying friend, 
ſhared his fate. As when a ſkilful cook 
has truſs'd a brace of woodcocks, he, with 
iron ſkewer, pierces the tender ſides of both, 
their legs and wings cloſe pinion'd to their 
ribs: ſo was this pair of friends transfix'd 
till down they fell, join'd in their lives, 
Join'd in their deaths; ſo cloſely join'd, 
that Charon would miſtake them both for 
one, and waft them over „ for half his 
fare. Farewel, beloved, loving pair ; few 
equals have you left behind: and happy 
and immortal ſhall you be, if all my wit 
and eloquence can make you. 


+ * * * * * * 
And, now | 
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Bookſeller's Advertiſement. 


7 HE following diſcourſe came into 
my hands perfect and intire : but 
there being ſeveral things in it, which the 
preſent age would not very wel bear, I 
kept it by me ſome years, reſolving it 
ſhould never ſee the light. At length, by 
the advice and aſſiſtance of a judicious 
friend, J retrenched thoſe parts that might 
give moſt offence, and have now ventured 
40 publiſh the remainder. Concerning the 
author I am wholly ignorant neither can 
1 conjecture, whether it be the ſame with 
that of the two foregoing pieces, the origi- 
nal baving been ſent me at a different 
time, and in a different hand. The learn- 
ed reader will better determine, to whoſe 
Judgment I intirely ſubmit it. 
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For T. H. Eſquire * 


S 1 7 


, at his chambers in 


the academy of the Beaux Efpirits in 


1 ew-England. 
SIR. 


| is now a good while, ſince I have 
had in my head ſomething, not only 


very 3 „ but abſolutely neceſſary to 


* Suppoſed to be Col. 
Hunter author of the Letter 
of Enthuſiaſm mentioned in 
the apology for the Tale of a 

ub. 


This diſcourſe is not alto- 
gether equal to the former, 
the beſt parts of it being o- 


mitted ; ” whether the book - 
ſeller's account be true, that 


he durſt not print the reſt, I 
know not, nor, indeed, is it 
eaſy to determine, whether 
he may be relied on, in any 
thing he ſays of this, or the 
former treatiſes, only as to 
the time they were writ in ; 
which, however, appears more 
from the diſcourſes themſelves, 
than his relation, 


my 
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my health, that the world ſhould be in- 
formed in: for, to tell you a ſecret, I 
am able to contain it no longer. Howeven 
I have been perplexed for ſome time to 
reſolve, what would be the moſt proper 
form to ſend it abroad in. To which end 
I have been three days courſing through 
FWe/tminſter-hall, and St. Paul's Church- 
yard, and Flzet-ſtreet, to peruſe titles; 
and I do not find any, which holds fo 
general a vogue, as that of à letter to a 
friend: nothing is more common than to 
meet with long epiſtles addreſſed to per- 
ſons and places, where, at firſt thinking, 
one would be apt to imagine it not alto- 
gether ſo neceſſary or convenient; fuch 
as, a neighbour at next door, a mortal 
enemy, a perfect ſtranger, or a perſon of 
guality in the clouds; and theſe upon ſub- 
jects in appearance the leaſt proper for 
conveyance by the poſt; as, Jong ſchemes 
in philoſophy ; dark and wonderfull my- 
ſeries of fate; laborious diſſertations in 
criticiſm and philoſophy ; advice to parlia- 
ments, and the like. 
Now, Sir, to proceed after the method 
in preſent wear: for, let me ſay what : 
wil 
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will to the contrary, I am afraid you will 
publiſh this /zzzer, as ſoon as ever it comes 
to your hand.) I deſire you will be my wit- 
neſs to the world, how careleſs and ſud- 
den a ſcrible it has been; that it was but 
yeſterday, when you and I began acci- 
dentally to fall into diſcourſe on this mat- 
ter that I was not very well when we 
parted ; that the poſt is in ſuch haſte, I 
have had no manner of time to digeſt it 
into order, or correct the ſtyle; and if 
any other modern excuſes for haſte and 
negligence ſhall occur to you in reading, 
I beg you to inſert them, faithfully pro- 
miſing they ſhall be thankfully acknow- 
ledged. 
Pray, Sir, in your next letter to the 
7r09u0is virtuoſi, do me the favour to pre- 
ſent my humble ſervice to that illuſtrious 
body, and aſſure them, I ſhall ſend an 
account of thoſe phænomena, as loon as 
we can determine them at Greſbam. 
I have not had a line from the literati 
of Tobinambou thele three laſt ordinaries. 
And now, Sir, having diſpatched what 
I had to fay of forms, or of buſineſs, let 
me intreat, you will ſuffer me to proceed 
upon 
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upon my ſubject; and to pardon me, if 
I make no Rether uſe of the epiſtolary 
ſtyle, till I come to conclude, 


r 


T is recorded of Mahommer, that, upon 

a viſit he was going to pay in Paradiſe, 
he had an offer of ſeveral vehicles to con- 
duct him upwards; as fiery chariots, wing- 
ed horſes, and celeſtial ſedans: but he 
refuſed them all, and would be borne to 
heaven upon nothing but his a/s. Now, 
this inclination of Mahomer, as ſingular as 
it ſeems, hath been ſince taken up by a 
great number of devout Chriſtians ; and 
doubtleſs with very good reaſon. For 
ſince that Arabian is known to have bor- 
rowed a moiety of his religious ſyſtem from 
the chriſtian faith, it is but juſt he ſhould 
pay repriſals to ſuch as would challenge 
them, wherein the good people of Eng- 
land, to do them all right, have not been 
backward. For, though there is not any 
other nation in the world ſo plentifully 
provided with carriages for that journey, 
either as to ſafety or eaſe ; yet there are 
abundance 
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abundance of us, who will not be ſatisfied 
with any other machine, beſides this of 
Mahomet. 

For my own part, I muſt confeſs to 
bear a very ſingular reſpect to this animal, 
by whom I take human nature to be moſt 
admirably held forth in all its qualities as 
well as operations: and therefore, what- 
ever in my ſmall reading occurs concerning 
this our fellow-creature, I do never fail 
to ſet it down by way of common-place ; 
and when I have occaſion to write upon 


human reaſon, politics, eloquence, or 


knowledge, I lay my nemorandumms before 
me, and inſert them with a wonderful fa- 
cility of application. However, amon 
all the qualifications aſcribed to this diſ- 
tinguiſhed brute by antient or modern 
authors, I cannot remember this talent of 
bearing his rider to heaven has been re- 
corded for a part of his character, except 
in the two examples mentioned already ; 
therefore, I conceive the methods of this 
art to be a point of uſeful knowledge in 
very few hands, and which the learned 
world would gladly be better informed 
in: this is what I have undertaken to per- 
Vor. I. X form 
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form in the following diſcourſe. - For, to- 
wards the operation already mentioned 
many peculiar properties are required both 
in the rider and the a/s; which I ſhall en- 
deavour to ſet in as clear a light as I can. 
But, becauſe I am reſolved by all means 
to avoid giving offence to any party what- 
ever, I will leave off diſcourſing ſo cloſely 
to the /etter, as I have hitherto done, and 
go on for the future by way of allegory, 
though in ſuch a manner, that the judici- 
ous reader may without much ſtrainin 
make his applications, as often as he ſhall 
think fit. Therefore, if you pleaſe, from 
hence forward inſtead of the term, as, 
we ſhall make uſe of gifted, or enlightened 
teacher; and the word, rider, we will 
exchange for that of fanatic auditory, or 
any other denomination of the like import. 
Having ſettled this weighty point, the 
great ſubje& of enquiry before us is to 
examine, by what methods this zeacher 
arrives at his gits, or ſpirit, or light ; 
and by what intercourſe between him and 
his aſſembly it is cultivated and ſupported. 
In all my writings I have had conſtant 
regard to this. great end, not to ſuit and 


apply 
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apply them to particular occaſions .and 
circumſtances of time, of place, or of 
perſon; but to calculate them for univer- 
ſal nature, and mankind in general. And 
of ſuch catholic uſe I eſteem this preſent 
diſquiſition; for I do not remember any 
other temper of body, or quality of mind, 
wherein all nations and ages of the world 
have ſo unanimouſly agreed, as that of a 
fanatic ſtrain, or tincture of enthuſiaſm; 
which improved by certain perſons or 
ſocieties of men, and by them practiſed 
upon the reſt, has been able to produce 
revolutions of the greateſt figure in hiſtory ; 
as will ſoon appear to thoſe, who know 
any thing of Arabia, Perſia, India, or 
China, of Morocco and Peru. Farther, 
it has poſſeſſed as great a power in the 
kingdom of knowledge; where it is hard 
to aſſign one art or ſcience, which has not 
annexed to it ſome fanatic branch: ſuch 
are the philoſopher's flone; + the grand 
elixir ; the planetary worlds; the ſquaring 
of the circle; the ſummum d$onum ; Uto- 
pian common-wealths ; with ſome others of 
les or ſubordinate note; which all ſerve 


+ Some writers hold them for the ſame, others not. 
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for nothing elſe, but to employ or amuſe 
this grain of ex:hufra/5n dealt into every 
compoſition. 

But, it this plant has found a root in 
the fields of empire and of knowledge, it 
has fixed deeper, and ſpread yet farther 
upon holy ground. Wherein, though it 
hath paſſed under the general name of en- 
thufiaſm, and perhapsariſen from the ſame 
original, yet hath it produced certain 
branches of a very different nature, how- 
ever often miſtaken for each other. The 
word, in its univerſal acceptation, may 
be defined, à /ifting up of the ſoul, or its 
faculties, above matter. This deſcription 
will hold good in general; but I am only 
to underſtand it, as applied to religion; 
wherein there are three general ways of 
ejaculating the ſoul, or tranſporting it be- 
yond the ſphere of matter. The firſt is 
the immediate act of God, and is called 
prophecy or inſpiration. The ſecond is the 
immediate act of the devil, and is termed 
poſſeſſion. The third is the product of na- 
_ tural cauſes, the effect of ſtrong imagina- 
tion, ſpleen, violent anger, fear, grief, 
pain, and the like, Theſe three have been 

abundantly 
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abundantly treated on by authors, and ' 
therefore ſhall not employ my enquiry. | 


But, the fourth method of religious en- 
thufiaſm, or launching out of the ſoul, as 
it 15 purely an effect of artifice and mecha- 
nic operation, has been ſparingly handled, | 
or not at all, by any writer; becauſe, A 
though it is an art of great antiquity, yet 10 
having been confined to few perſons, it 1 
long wanted thoſe advancements and re- 4 
finements, which it afterwards met with, 
ſince it has grown ſo epidemic, and fallen 
into ſo many cultivating hands. 

It is therefore upon this wechanicalopera- i 
tion of the ſpirit, that J mean to treat, as 
it is at preſent performed by our britiſh 
workmen. I ſhall deliver to the reader the 
reſult of many judicious obſervations upon {il 
the matter; tracing, as near as I can, the 
whole courſe and method of this zrade, 
producing parallel inſtances, and relating 
certain diſcoveries that have luckily fallen 
in my way. | 

I have ſaid, that there is one branch of 
religious enthuſh zaſm, which is purely an Flt 
effect of nature; whereas, the part I mean 1 
to handle, is wholly an effect of art, which 

X 3 however 
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however is inclined to work upon certain 
natures and conſtitutions more than others. 
Beſides, there is many an operation, which 
in its original was purely an artifice, but 
through a long ſucceſſion of ages hath 
grown to be natural. Hippocrates tells us 
that among our anceſtors, the Scythians, 
there was a nation called + Long-heads, 
which at firſt began by a cuſtom among 
midwives and nurſes of moulding, and 
ſqueeſing, and bracing up the heads of in- 
fants ; by which means nature, ſhut out at 
one paſſage, was forced to ſeek another, 
and, finding room above, ſhot upwards 
in the form of a ſugar-Joat; and being 
diverted that way for ſome generations, at 
laſt found it out of herſelf, needing no 
aſſiſtance from the nurſe's hand. This 
was the original of the Scythian long-heads, 
and thus did cuſtom from being a ſecond 
nature proceed to be a firſt. To all which 
there is ſomething very analogous among 
us of this nation, who are the undoubted 
poſterity of that refined people. For, in 
the age of our fathers there aroſe a genera- 
tion of men in this iſland, called round- 
+ Macrocephali, 


heads, 
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heads t, whoſe race is now ſpread - over 
three kingdoms, yet, in its beginning was 
merely an operation of art, produced by 
a pair of ſciſſars, a ſqueeze of the face, 
and a black cap. Theſe heads, thus form- 


ed into a perfect ſphere in all aſſemblies, 


were moſt expoſed to the view of the 


female ſort, which did influence their con- 
ceptions ſo effectually, that nature at laſt 
took the hint, and did it of herſelf; fo 
that a round head has been ever ſince as 
familiar a fight among us, as a /ong-head 
among the Scythians. 

Upon theſe examples, and others eaſy 
to produce, I deſire the curious reader to 
diſtinguiſh, firſt, between an effect grown 
from art into nature, and one that is na- 
tural from its beginning: ſecondly, be- 
tween an effect wholly natural, and one 
which has only a natural foundation, but 
where the ſuperſtructure is intirely arti- 


ficial. For, the firſt and the laſt of theſe 


The fanatics in the time Pym a celebrated patriot, thus 


of Charles I. ignorantly ap- 
plying the text, Ye know 
de that it is a ſhame for men 
& to have long hair,” eut 
their's very ſhort. It is ſaid, 
that the queen once ſeeing 


A 4 


cropped, enquired who that 
round-headed man was, and 
that from this incident the di- 
ſtinction became general, and 


the party were called round- 
heads. | 


I under- 
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I underſtand to come within the diſtricts 
of my ſubject. And having obtained theſe 
allowances, they will ſerve to remove any 
objections, that may be raiſed hereafter 
againſt what I ſhall advance. 

The practitioners of this famous art 
proceed in general upon the following 
fundamental: that, 7he corruption of the 
ſenſes is the generation of the ſpirit : be- 
cauſe the ſenſes in men are ſo many ave- 
nues to the fort of reaſon, which in this 
operation is wholly blocked up. All en- 
deavours muſt be therefore uſed either to 
divert, bind up, ſtupify, fluſter, and amuſe 
the ſenſes, or elſe to juſtle them out of 
their ſtations; and while they are either 
abſent, or otherwiſe employed, or engag- 
ed in a civil war againſt each other, the 
Spirit enters and performs its part. 

Now, the uſual methods of managing 
the ſenſes upon ſuch conjunctures are what 
I ſhall be very particular in delivering, as 
far as it is lawful for me to do; but having 
had the honour to be initiated into the 
myſteries of every ſociety, I deſire to be 
excuſed from divulging any rites, wherc- 
in the profane muſt have no part. 


But 
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But here, before I can proceed farther, 
a very dangerous objection muſt, if poſſi- 
ble, be removed. For, it is poſitively de- 
nied by certain critics, that the ſpirit can 
by any means be introduced into an aſ- 
ſembly of modern ſaints; the diſparity be- 
ing ſo great in many material circum- 
ſtances between the primitive way of in- 
ſpiration, and that which is practiſed in 
the preſent age. This they pretend to 
prove from the ſecond chapter of the A&s, 
where comparing both it appears ; Firſt, 
that e apoſtles were gathered fogether 
with one accord in one place; by which is 
meant an univerſal agreement in opinion, 
and form of worſhip; a harmony, ſay 
they, ſo far from being found between 
any two conventicles among us, that it is 
in vain to expect it between any two heads 
in the ſame. Secondly, the /p:rit inſtruct- 
ed the apoſtles in the gift of ſpeaking ſe- 
veral languages; a knowledge ſo remote 
from our dealers in this art, that they 
neither underſtand propriety of words, or 
phraſes, in their own, Laſtly, ſay theſe 
objectors, the modern artiſts do utterly 
exclude all approaches of the /þirir, and 
bar 
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bar up its antient way of entering, by 
covering themſelves ſo cloſe, and ſo in- 
duſtriouſly a-top. For, they will needs 
have it as a point clearly gained, that the 
cloven tongues never fat upon the apoſtles 
heads, while their hats were on. 

Now, the force of theſe objections ſeems 
to conſiſt in the different acceptation of 
the word, ſpirit; which if it be under- 
ſtood for a ſupernatural aſſiſtance, ap- 
proaching from without, the objectors 
have reaſon, and their aſſertions may be 
allowed; but the /p;rit we treat of here, 
proceeding intirely from within, the argu- 
ment of theſe adverſaries is wholly eluded. 
And upon the ſame account our modern 
artificers find it an expedient of abſolute 
neceſſity to cover their heads as cloſe as 
they can, in order to prevent perſpiration, 
than which nothing is obſerved to be a 
greater ſpender of mechanic light, as we 
may perhaps farther ſhew 1 in convenient 
place. 

To proceed therefore upon the ph no- 
nenon of ſpiritual mechaniſm, it is here 
to be noted, that in forming, and working 
w the ſpirit the aſſembly has a conſide- 


rable 
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rable ſhare, as well as the preacher. The 
method of this arcanum is as follows: they 
violently ſtrain their eye- balls inward, half 
cloſing the lids; then, as they fit, they 
are in a perpetual motion of ſee-ſow, mak- 
ing long humms at proper periods, and 
continuing the ſound at equal height, 
chufing their time in thoſe intermiſſions, 
while the preacher i is at ebb. Neither is 
this practice in any part of it ſo ſingular 
and improbable, as not to be traced in 
diſtant regions from reading and obſerva- 
tion. For, firſt, the Jauguis, or en- 
lightened ſaints of India, ſee all their vi- 
ſions by help of an acquired ſtraining and 
preſſure of the eyes. Secondly, the art of 
ee gat on a beam, and ſwinging by ſeſſion 
upon a cord, in oeder to raiſe artificial 
extaſies, hath been derived to us from our 
+ Scythian anceſtors, where it is practiſed 
at this day among the women. Laſtly, 
the whole proceeding, as I have here re- 
lated it, is performed by the natives of 
Ireland with a conſiderable improvement; 
and it is granted, that this noble nation 


+ Bernier, Mem. de Mo- 1 Guagnini Hiſt, Sarmat. 


gol. | 
hath 
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hath of all others admitted fewer corrup- 
tions, and degenerated leaſt from the pu- 
rity of the old Tartars. Now, it is uſual 
for a knot of 1r;/þ men and women to 
abſtract themſelves from matter, bind up 
all their ſenſes, grow viſionary and ſpiri- 
tual, by influence of a ſhort pipe of to- 
bacco handed round the company ; each 
preſerving the ſmoke in his mouth, till 
it comes again to his turn to take in freſn; 
at the ſame time, there 1s a concert of a 
continued gentle humm, repeated and re- 
newed by inſtin&, as occaſion requires 
and they move their bodies up and down 
to a degree, that ſometimes their heads and 
points lie parallel to the horizon. Mean 
while, you may obſerve their eyes turned 
up in the poſture of one, who endea- 
vours to keep himſelf awake; by which, 
and many other ſymptoms among them, 
it manifeſtly appears, that the reaſoning 
facultics are all ſuſpended and ſuperſeded, 
that imagination hath uſurped the ſeat, 
ſcattering a thouſand deliriums over the 
brain. Returning from this digreſſion, I 
ſhall deſcribe the methods, by which the 
ſpirit approaches. The eyes being diſpoſed 


according 
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according to art at firſt, you can ſee nothing; 
but, after a ſhort pauſe a ſmall glimmer- 
ing light begins to appear, and dance be- 
fore you. Then, by frequently moving 
your body up and down, you perceive the 
vapours to aſcend very faſt, till you are 
perfectly doſed and fluſtered like one, who 
drinks too much in a morning. Mean 
while the preacher is alſo at work; he 
begins a loud humm, which pierces you 
quite through ; this is immediately return- 
ed by the audience, and you find your- 
ſelf prompted to imitate them by a meer 
ſpontaneous impulſe, without knowing 
what you do. The inter ſtitia are duly 
filled up by the preacher to prevent too 
long a pauſe, under which the /pirit would 
ſoon faint and grow languid. 

This is all I am allowed to diſcover about 
the progreſs of the ſpirit with relation to 
that part, which is borne by the aſſembly; 
but in the methods of the preacher, to 
which I now proceed, I ſhall be more 
large and particular. 


SECT 
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a will read it very gravely remark- 
ed in the books of thoſe illuſtrious 
and right eloquent penmen, the modern 
travellers; that the fundamental difference 
in point of religion, between the wild In- 
dians and us, lies in this: that we worſhip 
God, and they worſhip the devil. But, 
there are certain critics, who will by no 
means admit of this diſtinction; rather 
believing, that all nations whatſoever adore 
the true God, becauſe they ſeem to intend 
their devotions to ſome inviſible power of 
greateſt goodneſs and ability to help them 
which perhaps will take in the brighteſt 
attributes aſcribed to the divinity. Others 
again inform us, that thoſe idolaters adore 
two principles; the principle of good, and 
that of evil: which indeed I am apt to 
look upon as the moſt univerſal notion, 
that mankind by the meer light of nature 
ever entertained of things inviſible. How 
this idea hath been managed by the In- 
dians and us, and with what advantage 
to the underſtandings of either, may well 

_ deſerve 
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deſerve to be examined. To me the dif- 
ference appears little more than this, that 
they are put oftener upon their knees by 
their fears, and we by our defires ; that 
the former ſet them a praying, and us a 
curſing. What I applaud them for, is 
their diſcretion in limiting their devotions 
and their deities to their ſeveral diſtricts, 
nor ever ſuffering the liturgy of the white 
God to croſs or to interfere with that of 
the lach. Not ſo with us, who, pretend- 
ing by the lines and meaſures of our reaſon 
to extend the dominion of one invifible 
power, and contract that of the other, have 
diſcovered a groſs ignorance in the natures 
of good and evil, and moſt horribly con- 
founded the frontiers of both. After men 
have lifted up the throne of their divinity 
to the cælum empyreum, adorned with all 
ſuch qualities and accompliſhments, as 
themſelves ſeem moſt to value and poſſeſs: 
after they have ſunk their principle of evil 
to the loweſt center, bound him with chains, 
loaded him with curſes, furniſh'd him with 
viler diſpoſitions than any rake-hel! of the 
town, accoutred him with tail, and horns, 
and huge claws, and ſaucer eyes; I laugh 


aloud 
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aloud to ſee theſe reaſoners at the ſame 
time engaged in wile diſpute about certain 
walks and purlieus, whether they are in 
the verge of God or the devil; ſeriouſly 
debating, whether ſuch and ſuch influ- 
ences come into mens minds from above 
or below, whether certain paſſions and 


affections are guided by the evil ſpirit or 
the good : 


Dum fas atque nefas exiguo fine libidinum 
Diſcernunt avid; 


Thus do men eſtabliſh a fellowſhipof Chri/# 
with Belial, and ſuch is the analogy they 
make between cloven tongues and cloven 
feet. Of the like nature is the diſquiſition 
before us: it hath continued theſe hun- 
dred years an even debate, whether the 
deportment and the cant of our engl 
enthuſiaſtic preachers were poſſeſſion, or 
inſpiration, and a world of argument has 
been drained on either fide, perhaps to 
little purpoſe. For think, it is in fe as 
in tragedy, where it is held a conviction 
of great defect, both in order and inventi- 
on, to interpoſe the aſſiſtance of preter- 
natural power without an abſolute and laſt 

| neceſlity. 
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neceſſity. However, it is a ſketch of hu- 
man vanity, for every individual to imagine 
the whole univerſe is intereſted in his mean- 
eſt concern. If he hath got cleanly over 
a kennel, ſome angel unſeen deſcended on 
purpoſe to help him by the hand; if he 
hath knocked his head againſt a poſt, it 
was the devil, for his ſins, let looſe from 
hell on purpoſe to buffet him. Who, that 
ſees a little paultry mortal, droning, and 
dreaming, and drivelling to a multitude, 
can think it agreeable to common good 
ſenſe, that either heaven or hell ſhould be 
put to the trouble of influence or inſpecti- 
on upon what he is about ? therefore, I am 
reſolved immediately to weed this error 
out of mankind by making it clear, that 
this myſtery of vending ſpiritual gifts is 
nothing but a trade, acquired by as much 
inſtruction, and maſtered by equal prac- 
tice and application, as others are, This 
will beſt appear by deſcribing and deduc- 
ing the whole proceſs of the operation as 
variouſly, as it hath fallen under my know- 
ledge or experience. 


Ver. „„ Y Here 
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Here the whole ſcheme * 
of ſpiritual mechaniſm * 
was deduced and explain- © 
ed, with an appearance of © 
great reading and obſer- * 
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Here it may not be amiſs to add a few 
words npon the laudable practice of wear- 
ing guilted caps; which is not a matter 
of meer cuſtom, humour, or faſhion, as 
ſome would pretend, but an inſtitution of 
great ſagacity and uſe: theſe, when moiſten- 
ed with ſweat, ſtop all perſpiration; and, 
by reverberating the heat, prevent the ſpi- 
rit from evaporating any way, but at the 
mouth ; even as a ſkilful houſewife, that 
covers her ſtill with a wet clout for the 
ſame reaſon, and finds the ſame effect. 
For, it is the opinion of choice virtuoſſi, 
that the brain is only a crowd of little ani- 


mals, 
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mals, but with teeth and claws extremely 
ſharp, and therefore cling together in the 
contexture we behold, like the picture of 
Hobbes's leviathan, or like bees in perpen- 
dicular {warm upon a tree, or like a carrion 
corrupted into vermin, {till preſerving the 
ſhape and figure of the mother animal : 
that all invention is formed by the morſure 
of two or more of theſe animals upon cer- 
tain capillary nerves, which proceed from 
thence, whereof three branches ſpread into 
the tongue, and two into the right hand. 
They hold alſo, that theſe animals are of 
a conſtitution extremely cold ; that their 
food is the air we attract, their excrement 
phlegm ; and that what we vulgarly call 
rheums, and colds, and diſtillations, is 
nothing elſe but an epidemical looſeneſs, 
to which that little common- wealth is 
very ſubject, from the climate it lies under. 
Farther, that nothing leſs than a violent 
heat can diſentangle theſe creatures from 
their hamated ſtation of life, or give them 
vigour and humour to imprint the marks 
of their little teeth. That, if the morſure 
be hexagonal, it produces poetry; the 
circular gives eloquence: if the bite hath 

3 been 
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been conical, the perſon, whoſe nerve is 
ſo affected, . ſhall be diſpoſed to write up- 
on politics; and ſo of the reſt. 

I ſhall now diſcourſe briefly, by what 
kind of practices the voice is beſt governed 
towards the compoſition and improvement 
of the ſpirit; for without a competent ſkill 
in tuning and toning each word, and ſyl- 
lable, and letter, to their due cadence, 
the whole operation is incompleat, miſſes 
intirely of its effect on the hearers, and 
puts the workman himſelf to continual 
pains for new ſupplies without ſucceſs. 
For, it is to be underſtood, that in the 
language of the ſpirit cant and droning ſup- 
ply the place of /er/e and reaſon in the 
language of men: becauſe, in ſpiritual 
harangues the diſpoſition of the words ac- 
cording to the art of grammar hath not 
the leaſt uſe, but the ſkill and influence 
wholly lie in the choice and cadence of the 
ſyllables ; even as a diſcreet compoſer, who 
in ſetting a ſong changes the words and 
order fo often, that he is forced to make it 
nonſenſe, before he can make it fic. For 
this reafon it hath been held by ſome, that 

the art of canting is ever in greateſt perfec- 
9 8 tion, 
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tion, when managed by Ignorance; which 
is thought to be enigmatically meant by 
Plutarch, when he tells us, that the beſt 
muſical inſtruments were made from the 
bones of an /. And the profounder cri- 
tics upon that paſſage are of opinion, the 
word, in its genuine ſignification, means 
no ther than a aw-bone; though ſome 
rather think it to have been the os facrum ; 
but in ſo nice a caſe I ſhall not take upon 
me to decide ; the curious are at liberty to 
ick from it whatcres they pleaſe. 

The firſt ingredient towards the art of 
canting 1s a competent {hare of inward 
light; that is to ſay, a large memory, 
plentifully fraught with theological poly- 
ſyllables, and myſterious texts trom holy 
writ, applied and digeſted by thoſe me- 
thods and mechanical operations already 
related: the bearers of this /jght reſem- 
bling lanterns, compact of leaves from old 
Geneva bibles; which invention Sir Ham- 
phrey Edwin, during his mayoralty, of 
happy memory, highly approved and ad- 
vanced ; affirming the ſcripture to be now 
fulfilled, where it ſays, thy word is à lan- 


tern to my feet, and a light to my paths. 
3 Now, 
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Now, the art of canting conſiſts in ſkill- 
fully adapting the voice to whatever words 
the ſpirit delivers, that each may ſtrike the 
ears of the audience with its moſt ſignificant 
cadence. The force or energy of this elo- 
quence is not to be found, as among an- 
tient orators, in the diſpoſition of words 
to a ſentence, or the turning of long peri- 
ods; but agreeable to the modern refine- 
ments in muſic, is taken up wholly in 
dwelling, and dilating upon ſyllables and 
letters. Thus it is frequent for a ſingle 
vowel to draw ſighs from a multitude; and 
for a whole aſſembly of ſaints to fob to 
the muſic of one ſolitary liquid. But theſe 
are trifles; when even ſounds inarticulate 
are obſerved to produce as forcible effects. 
A maſter workman ſhall b/ow his noſe /o 
powerfully, as to pierce the hearts of his 
people, who are diſpoſed to receive the 
excrements of his brain with the ſame re- 
verence as the iſſue of it. Hawking, ſpit- 
ting, and belching, the defects of other 
mens rhetoric, are the flowers, and figures, 
and ornaments of his. For, the ſpirit be- 
ing the fame in all, it is of no import 
through what vehicle it 1s conveyed, 


|: 


It is a point of too much difficulty to 
draw the principles of this famous art with- 
in the compaſs of certain adequate rules. 
However, perhaps I may one day oblige 
the world with my critical eſſay upon the 
art of canting, philo/ophically, phyſically, and 
mufically confidered. 

But, among all improvements of the 
/pirit, wherein the voice hath borne a 
part, there 1s none to be compared with 
that of conveying the jound through the 
noſe, which under the denomination of 
* /1uffiing hath paſſed with ſo great ap- 
plauſe in the world. The- originals of this 
in{titution are very dark; but having been 
initiated into the myſtery of it, and leave 
being given me to publiſh it to the world, 
I {hall deliver as direct a relation as I can. 

This art, like many other famous in- 
ventions, owed its birth, or at leaſt, im- 
provement and perfection, to an effect of 
chance; but was eſtabliſhed upon ſolid 
reaſons, and hath flouriſhed in this iſland 
ever ſince with great luſtre. All agree, 


* The /nuffliing of men, given riſe to that tone, which 
who have loſt their noſes by our diſſenters did too much 
lewd courſes, is ſaid to have affect. V. Wotton, 


14 that 
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that it firſt appeared upon the decay and 
diſcouragement of þbag-pipes, which hav- 
ing long ſuffered under the mortal hatred 
of the brethren, tottered for a time, and 
at laſt fell with nonarciy. The ſtory is 
thus related, 

As yet /auffiing was not; when the 
following adventure happened to a Ban- 
bury ſaint. Upon a certain day, while 
he was far engaged among the tabernacles 
of the wicked, he felt the outward man 
put into odd commotions, and ſtrangely 
pricked forward by the inward; an effect 
very uſual among the modern inſpired. 
For, ſome think, that the /þir1 is apt to 
feed on the #2, like hungry wines upon 
raw beef. Others rather believe, there is a 
perpetual game at /zap frog between both; 
and ſometimes the #e/þ is uppermoſt, and 
ſometimes the /þirir; adding, that the 
former, while it is in the ſtate of a rider, 
wears huge Rippon ſpurs, and, when it 
comes to the turn of being bearer, is won- 
derfully head-ſtrong and hard-mouthed. 
However it came about, the aint felt his 
veſſel full extended in every part (a very 
natural effect of ſtrong inſpiration;) and 


the 
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the place and time falling out ſo unluckily, 
that he could not have the convenience of 
evacuating upwards, by repetition, prayer, 
or lecture; he was forced to open an in- 
ferior vent. In ſhort, he wreſtled with the 
fleſh ſo long, that he at length ſubdued 
it, coming off with honourable wounds, 
all before. The ſurgeon had now cured 
the parts primarily affected; but the diſ- 
eaſe, driven from its poſt, flew up into 
his head; and, as a ſkiltul general, va- 
liantly attacked in his trenches, and beaten 
from the field, by flying marches with- 
draws to the capital city, breaking down 
the bridges to prevent purſuit; ſo the diſ- 
caſe, repelled from its firſt ſtation, fled 
before the rod of Hermes to the upper region 
there fortifying itſelf; but, finding the foe 
making attacks at the 29e, broke down 
the bridge, and retired to the head-quar- 
ters. Now, the naturaliſts obſerve, that 
there is in human noſes an idigſyncracy, by 
virtue of which, the more the paſſage 
is obſtructed, the more our ſpeech delights 
to go through, as the muſic of a flagellet 
is made by the ops. By this method, the 
twang of the noſe becomes perfectly to re- 

ſemble 
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ſemble the /7ffle of a bag-pipe, and is 
found to be equally attractive of h&vitiſb ears; 
whereof the ſaint had ſudden experience 
by practiſing his new faculty with wonder- 
ful ſucceſs in the operation of the /þ:r:7 - 
for in a ſhort time no doctrine paſſed for 
ſound and orthodox, unleſs it were deliver- 
ed through the noſe. Straight, every paſtor . 
copyed after this original; and thoſe, who 
could not otherwiſe arrive to a perfection, 
ſpirited by a noble zeal, made uſe of the 
ſame experiment to acquire it, ſo that, 
I think, it may be truly affirmed, the 
ſaints owe their empire to the ſnuffling of 
one animal, as Darius did his to the neigh- 
ing of another; and both ſtratagems were 
performed by the ſame art; for we read, 
how the + Per/ian beaſt acquired his facul- 
ty by covering a mare the day before. 

I ſhould now have done, if I were not 
convinced, that whatever I have yet ad- 
vanced upon this ſubject, is liable to great 
exception, For, allowing all I have ſaid 
to be true, it may ſtill be juſtly objected, 
that there is, in the common-wealth of 
artificial enthufiaſm, ſome real foundation 

+ Herodot. 
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for art to work upon in the temper and | 

complexion of individuals, which other | 

mortals ſeem to want. Obſerve but the 

geſture, the motion, and the countenance, 

of ſome choice profeſſors, though in their 
moſt familiar actions, you will find them 

of a different race from the reſt of human 

creatures. Remark your commoneſt pre- 

tender to a light within, how dark, and 

dirty, and gloomy he is without : as lan- 

terns, which the more light they bear in 

their bodies, caſt out ſo much the more 

ſoot, and ſmoke, and fuliginous matter to 

adhere to the ſides. Liſten but to their 

ordinary talk, and look on the mouth that 

delivers it; you will imagine you are 

hearing ſome antient oracle, and your un- 

derſtanding will be eu informed. Upon 

theſe, and the like reaſons, certain ob- 

jectors pretend to put it beyond all doubt, 
that there muſt be a ſort of preternatural 

ſpirit, poſſeſſing the heads of the modern 
ſaints; and ſome will have it to be the Heat 

of zeal working upon the dregs of igno- 

rance, as other ſpirits are produced from 

lees by the forceof fire. Some again think, 

that when our earthly tabernacles are 

diſordered 
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diſordered and deſolate, ſhaken and out 
of repair, the /þ;ri# delights to dwell 
within them; as houſes are ſaid to be 
haunted, when they are forſaken and 
gone to decay. | | 

To ſet this matter in as fair a light as 
poſſible, I ſhall here very briefly deduce 
the hiſtory of fanaticiſin from the moſt 
early ages to the preſent. And if we are 
able to fix upon any one material or funda- 
mental point, wherein the chief profeſſors 
have univerſally agreed, I think we may 
reaſonably lay hold on that, and aſſign it 
for the great ſeed or principle of the ſpirit. 

The moſt early traces we meet with of 
fanatics in antient ſtory are among the 
LEgyptians, who inſtituted thoſe rites, 
known in Greece by the names of Orgia, 
Paneg yres, and Dionyſia, whether intro- 
duced there by Orpheus or Melampus, we 
ſhall not diſpute at preſent, nor in all 
likelihood at any time for the future. * 
Theſe feaſts were celebrated to the honour 
of Oſiris, whom the Græcians called Dio- 
nyſius, and is the ſame with Bacchus: 
which has betrayed ſome ſuperficial readers 


* Diod, Sic. L. 1. Plut. de Iſide & Oſiride. 
to 
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to imagine, that the whole buſineſs was 
nothing more than a ſet of roaring, ſcour- 
ing compamons, over-charged with wine 
but this is a ſcandalous miſtake, foiſted 
on the world by a ſort of modern authors, 
who have too literal an underſtanding ; 
and, becauſe antiquity is to be traced back- 
wards, do therefore, like eus, begin 
their books at the wrong end, as if learning 
were a fort of conjuring. Theſe are the 
men, who pretend to underſtand a book 
by ſcouting through the index; as if a 
traveller ſhould go about to deſcribe a 
palace, when he had ſeen nothing but the 
privy; or like certain fortune-tellers in 
northern America, who have a way of 
reading a man's deſtiny by peeping into 
his &reech. For, at the time of inſtituting 
theſe myſteries, + there was not one vine 
in all Agypt, the natives drinking no- 
thing but 41e; which liquor ſeems to have 
been far more antient than wine, and 
has the honour of owing its invention and 
progreſs not only tothe + Zgyptian Ofrris, 
but to the Grecian Bacchus, who, in 
their famous expedition, carried the receipt 


+ Herod, L. 2. t Diod. Sic. L. 1. & 3. 
of 
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of it along with them, and gave it to the 
nations they viſited or ſubdued. Beſides, 
Bacchus himſelf was very ſeldom, or never 
drunk : for, it 1s recorded of him, that 
he was the farſt || inventor of the tre; 
which he wore continually on his head 
(as the whole company of hacchanals did) 
to prevent vapours and the head-ach after 
hard drinking. And for this reaſon, ſay 
ſome, the ſcarlet whore, when ſhe makes 
the kings of the earth drunk with her cup 
of abomination, is always ſober herſelf, 
though ſhe never balks the glaſs in her 
turn, being, it ſeems, kept upon her legs 
by the virtue of her 7riple mitre. Now, 
theſe feaſts were inſtituted in imitation of 
the famous expedition Ofris made through 
the world, and of the company that atten- 
ded him, whereof the bacchanalian cere- 
monies were ſo many types and ſymbols. 
* From which account it is manifeſt, that 

the fanatic rites of theſe vacchanals, can- 
not be imputed to intoxications by wine, 
but muſt needs have had a deeper founda- 
tion. What this was, we may gather large 


T1 4: 
* See the particulars in Dzad. Sie, L. 1. & 3. 
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hints from certain circumſtances in the 
courſe of their myſteries. For, in the firſt 
place, there was in their proceſſions an ins 
tire mixture and. confuſion of ſexes ; they 
affected to ramble about hills and deſerts: 
their garlands were of vy and vine, emblems 
of cleaving and clinging ; or of fr, the pa- 
rent of urpentine. It is added, that they 
imitated /azyrs, were attended by goats, 
and rode upon aſſes, all companions 7 great 
ſkill and practice in affairs of gallantry. 
They bore for their enſigns certain curious 
figures, perched upon long poles, made 
into the ſhape and ſize of the virga geni- 
zalis, with its appurtenances, which were 
ſo many ſhadows and emblems of the 
whole myſtery, as well as trophies ſet up 
by the female conquerors. Laſtly, in a 
certain town of Attica the whole ſolemni- 
ty, + ſtripped of all its types, was per- 
formed in puris naturalibus, the votaries 
not flying in covies, but ſorted into cou- 
ples. The ſame may be farther conjectured 
from the death of Orpheus, one of the 
inſtitutors of theſe myſteries, who was torn 
in pieces by women, becauſe he refuſed to 
+ Dionyſia Brauronia, : 
COmmu- 
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+ communicate his orgies to them; which 
others explained, by telling us, he had 
caſtrated himſelf upon grief for the loſs of 
his wife. 
Omitting many others of leſs note, the 
next fanatics we meet with of any emi- 
nence, were the numerous ſect of Heretics 
appearing in the five firſt centuries of the 
chriſtian era, from Simon Magus and his 
followers to thoſe of Eutyches. I have col- 
lected their ſyſtems from infinite reading, 
and, comparing them with thoſe of their 
ſucceſſors in the ſeveral ages ſince, I find 
there are certain bounds ſet even to the 
irregularity of human thought, and thoſe 
a great deal narrower than is commonly 
apprehended. For, as they all frequently 
interfere, even in their wildeſt ravings ; fo 
there is one fundamental point, wherein 
they are ſure to meet, as lines in a center, 
and that is the community of women. Great 
were their ſolicitudes in this matter, and 
they never failed of certain articles in their 
ſchemes of worſhip on purpoſe to eſtabliſh 


it. 


t Vid. Photium in excerptis & Conone. 
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The laſt fanatics of note were thoſe, 
which ftarted up in Germany a little after 
the reformation of Luther ; ſpringing, as 
2uſhrooms do at the end of a harveſt : ſuch 
were John of Leyden, David George, 
Adam Meuſter, and many others, whoſe 
viſions and revelations always terminated 
in leading about half a dozen fifters apiece, 
and making that practice a fundamental 
part of their ſyſtem. For, human life is 
a continual navigation, and, if we expect 
our veſſels to pais with ſafety through the 
waves and tempeſts of this fluctuating 
world, it is neceſſary to make a good pro- 
viſion of the ſeſb, as ſea-men lay in ſtore 
of bref for a long voyage. 1 

Now, from this brief ſurvey of ſome 
principal ſects among the fanatics in all 
ages (having omitted the nahometans and 
others, who might alſo help to confirm 
the argument Jam about) to which I might 
add feveral among ourſelves, ſuch as the 
family of love, ſweet fingers of Iſrael, and 
the like: and from reflecting upon that 
fundamental point in their doctrines about 
women, Wherein they have ſo unanimouſly 
agreed; Tam apt to imagine, that the ſeed 
or principle, which has ever put men up- 

Var. 2 on 
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on vijſons in things invifible, is of a cor- 
poreal nature: for, the profounder chymiſts 
inform us, that the ſtrongeſt ſpirits may 
be extracted from human WT Beſides, 
the ſpinal marrow, being nothing elſe but 
a continuation of the brain, muſt needs 
create a very free communication between 
the ſuperior faculties and thoſe below: 
and thus the n in the fleſh ſerves for a 
ſpur to the ſpirit. I think, it is agreed 
among phyſicians, that nothing affects 
the head ſo much, as a tentiginous hu- 
mour, repelled and elated to the upper re- 
gion, found by daily practice ta run fre- 
quently up into madneſs. A very eminent 
member of the faculty aſſured me, that, 
when the guakers frſt a ap peared, heſeldom 
was without ſame female patients among 
them for the furor perſons of a viſiona- 
ry devotion, either men or women, are 
in their complexion of all athers the moſt 
amorous: far, aral is frequently kindled 
from the ſame ſpark with other fires, and 
from inflaming brotherly love, will pro- 
ceed to raiſe that of a gallant. If we in- 
ſpect into the uſual proceſs of modern 
courtſhip, we ſhall find it ta conſiſt in a 
devout turn of the yes, called qgung; 
Lan 
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an artificial form of canting and whining 
by rote every interval, for want of other 
matter, made up with a ſhrug, or a 
humm; a ſigh or a groan ; the ſtile com- 
pact of inſignificant words, incoherences, 
and repetition., Theſe I take to be the 
moſt accompliſhed rules of addreſs to a 
miſtreſs; and where are theſe performed 
with more dexterity, than by the e ſaints? 
Nay, to bring this argument yet cloſer, 
I have been informed by certain ſanguine 
brethren of the firſt claſs, that in the 
height and orgaſimus of their ſpiritual ex- 
erciſe, it has been frequent with them 
93 * S V3 immediately after which 
they found the ſpirit to relax and flag of 
a Suden with the nerves, and they were 
forced to haſten to a concluſion. This may 
be farther ſtrengthened by obſerving, with 
wonder, how unaccountably all females 
are attracted by viſionary or enthuſiaſtic 
preachers, though never {a contemptible 
in their outward mien; which is uſually 
ſuppoſed to be done upon conſiderations 
purely ſpiritual, without any carnal re- 
gards at all. But, I have reaſon to think, 
the /ex hath certain characteriſtics, by 
which they farm atruer jud gment of human 
abilities 
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abilities and performings, than we our- 
ſelves can poſſibly do of each other. Let 
that be as it will, thus much is certain, 
that, however ſpiritual intrigues begin, 
they generally conclude like all others; 
they may branch upwards towards heaven, 
but the root is in the earth. Too intenſe 
a contemplation is not the buſineſs of fleſh 
and blood; it muſt by the neceſſary courſe 
of things in a little time let go its hold, 
and fall into natter. Lovers for the ſake 
of celeſtial converſe are but another ſort 
of platomeiʒ who pretend to ſee ſtars and 
Heaven in ladies eyes, and to look or 


i. 


think no lower; but the ſame pit is provid- 


ed for both: and they ſeem a perfect moral 
to the tory of that philoſopher, who, 
While his thoughts and eyes were fixed up- 
on the conftellations, found himſelf ſe- 
duced by his lower parts into a ditch. © 
I had ſomewhat more to ſay upon this 
part of the ſubje& ; but the poſt is juſt 
going, which forces me in great haſte to 
conclude, fx 
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